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FOREWORD 

BY 

Sir C- R. IffiDDY, Kt. h. (Cantab) Hon. D. Lilt. (An&nO 

Viee-Chancdlor, Andhra UniversUy. 


J have maoh pleasure in introdaoing this learned monograph on 
“The Dutch in Malabar "by Mr. P. C. Alezandw, lt.4.. 
Mi Litt., Lecturer in History. V. R. College, Nellore. He vas 
formerly an Assistant Lecturer and Research Scholar at the 
Annamalai University. The book bears traces, which add to its 
' value, the master hand of Diwan Bahadur C.S. Srinivasaohari, 
Professor of History and Politics, Annamalai University, nnder 
whom young Alexander was trained. Naturally, it is published 
by the Annamal ai University. This publication carries out its 
tradition of research into Dravidian History relating to 
Vijayanagar and the European Epochs which have thrown snob 
wonderful and accurate light on the facts of important epochs 
which have left permanent traces on our Political and Cohursl 
history. The book is well docuimnted. There are already some 
three Publications relating to the History of Malabar and 
Travancore pnder. Dutch, Portuguese, f^nch and Ei^Ush 
intervention and domination. Mr. Alexandra’s book is no 
superfluity but an essential contribution. No wondra he has 
been the r^ipient of the coveted Endowment Prise designated 
after the illustrions Maharani Setu Parvati Bai. T congratalate 
the young author on this scholarly and scientiftc work. 1 have 
ambitions fra him. 1 hope this is the precursor of bigg^ 

- volumes on South Indian History. Now that he has become 
affiliated to Andhra, may I not expect something firom him m 
the vast fold of more than Provincial interest, of its histray and 
culture? 





PI^EFAC^ 




. ■ / 

“Tke Dutch in Malabar ” is the theeu I submitted for MiO 
M. Litt. degree of the Annamalai Unirersity. In tiiis monogn^h 
I have attempted to make a detailed study the relation^ the 
Dotch udth Malabar. The Dutch were masten of the CVxdiiii 
fort from 1663 to 1795; this period witnessed many important 
events which radically altered the history of the oonntty. 
tiie Dutch arrived on the Malabar Coast, the country was divided 
into about fifty small principalities; but by the close of the ISW 
century Malabar had come to be divided into three mi^in units 
—Calicut, Cochin and Travancore. Thus the Dutch epoch in 
Malabar saw the end of the middle ages and the beginning of the 
modem. It would be an exaggeration to say that the Dntoh played 
an important part in shaping the history of Malabar during this 
period. Their role, no doubt, was something more than that of 
mere spectat<»8. But their poUtioal influence was not strcmg 
enough to euable them to play an active part in the politics of 
the country. • Due importance is given in this book to the 
important political events of this period. I have attempted to 
make a study of the social and economic oonditims and the 
administrative system of Malabar during this period. I have 
discussed the administrative, economic and religious poliey of the 
Dutch in Malabar, their trade and their administrative ^stem. 


There is no paucity of material for research in this subjeet. 
The texts of the numerous letters exchanged between the Dutch 
and the Malabar princes and the treaties concluded by thmn 
are available in Malayalam. TEe Memoirs left by the Dutch 
Commanders,—especiidly those of Moens and Golleneese—the 
Letters of the Dutch Chaplain Visscher, and the accounts of 
fmre^ tiavellers are rich mines of information fbf our study. 



. t must express my thanks to Dii^an Bahadur Frofessoi 
C. S. SriniTasaohariar for his valuable guidance and help. I had the 
benefit of his guidance for five years for preparii^ my theses for 
the H. Litt. and the D. Litt. degrees of the Annamalai Oniversity 
cm subjects relating to Kerala History, and I ove him a deep 
debt of gratitude. Sir C. R. Reddy M.A., (Cantab) D. Litt., 
Vicw-Chancefior, -Andhra University, has conferred on me a great 
djrtiaeticm by writing a Foreword to my book. It is a distinetibn 
«h^ my booh hardly deserves, I am thankful to the authori-^ 
ticis ^ the Annamalai University for sanctioning tiie publicaticHi 
of this book. . 


N^tLOMP, 

l{i_8_1946. 


P. C. ALEXANDER 



ifiTRobUcf loM 

“ The Dutch in -Malabar ” is the result of two yeus of 
research conducted by Dr. P. C. Alexander durii^ the years 
when he was a member of tihe staff of the History Departq^ent. 
of the Anaamalai University. He was awarded the M. Lirr. 
D^ree of the University for this thesis in 1943 and the University 
kindly nanctioned its publication on the recommendation of the 
ea»miner8. 

^ The importance of the Dutch epoch in the history of Malabar 
can be hardly exaggerated. The Dutch wrested the fort of Codiin 
fr^ the Portuguese in 1663 and thus became the inheritors of 
the political supremacy exercised by the Portuguese in the hin^ 
dom of Cochin. The Rajas Of Cochin h^ entered into political 
alliance with the Portugnese to escape firom the humiliating 
tutelage of the 21amorins of Calicut. But the Portuguese never 
recognised the Sovereign status of the Cochin Rajas and frequently 
interfered in their internal administration. During the one hundred 
and fifty years of Portugnese rule at Cochin they consolidated 
their position in the country emd virtually gained control of the 
rulers. When the fort of Cochin was seized by the Dutch, the 
kindom of Cochin became* a dependency of theirs. The frequoit 
disputes of succession in Cochin and the rebellions of local 
diieftaihs w^ikened the position of the Cochin rulers who were 
.fmced to rel^ entirely on the protection of the Dntch. The 
installatitm df the Mootha Tavazhi Prince on the throne of Cochin 
by the Dutch Commander in 1663 is indicative of their ipower. 
The famous '* War of tiie Fettont succession ”. con&med the 
positron of the Dutch as kingmakers in Cochin. It now becMSe 
dewr tihat no candidate could have any prospect of ascending the 
tjoone cf Cochin without the support of the Dutch. By under* 
takmg the administrative responmbilities in Coclun, tilie Dutch 
were committing themselves to the great task of safegnardhtg 
the mt^rity of a weak kingdom. Tiro Dutch fried their best to 
disohai^ their respmisibilities towards Cochin. Their policy 
howevw Inrpught eooudmabie loss to the Compamy and the Dutch 
authorities soon pnodlved that the Rajas of Cochin slroald no 
leugM be suppor|ed by thma. 


i 


Daring the first phase of their relations with Malabar, 
Dutch had very little to do with the state of.Travancore. -When 
the Dutch arrived on the Malabar coast, I^vancore was a very 
small principality. It waa under the great Maharaja Marthanda 
Vardfa that Travancore came to the forefront of Malabar politics. 
The most important event in the history of Malabar in the 
18th century was the rise of Marthanda Varma. His militaiy 
and political achievements affected the position of all powers in 
Malabar, including the Dutch. The Dutch tried to thwart the 
schemes of Marthanda Varma by resorting to the clever policy of 
setting the Malabair Bajas against him. But finding tlmir 
attempts useless they decided to cultivate his firiendship and 
signed a treaty with him (Treaty qf Mavelikkara 1753). This 
treaty clearly marked the decline of Dutch influence in the 
country. A good feature of Dr. Alexander’s book is his account 
of the policy of Marthanda 'Varma. The great achievement of 
Marthandavarma was the destruction of the old feudal nobility 
.and the establishment of a powerful and efficient autocracy. 
The Maharaja’s activities have been severely criticised by some 
authors, the most notable among them being Sardar K. M. Panik> 
ker. Dr. Alexander differs from Mr. Panikker and defends and 
justifies the Maharaja’s policy and aims. 

The relations of the Dutch with the Zamorins off Calicut have 
not always been friendly. When the Dutch established their 
power in Cochin, the most powerful of the princes of Malabar was 
the Zamorin of Calicut. The Zamorin bad been the traditional 
enemy of the Portuguese and so he has prepared to enter into an. 
alliance with the Dutch. But soon he found that the Dufoh 
were thwurting his aiuu of conquest of Cochin. The Zamorins 
and the Dutch drifted into open war over the -questimi of the 
possession of Ghettwaye and thus the relations between the two 
powers were always strained. 

The invasions of Malabar by Hyder Ali and Tipn saltan had 
important reactions on the fortunes of the Dutch. Dr. Alexander 
has dealt with these in great detail in Chapters Vll uid VIH. 
The Dutch bad hardly recovered fron^ the great blow they had 
sustained by their, treaty with Travancore, when the Mysoreans 



attaoked Malabar. The Dutch had treaty obhgatioiu to sare the 
kingdom of,Cochin from foreign attack. Bat their position was 
so weak that they could hardly fulfil their obligations. In 
fact their anxiety now was not to save. Cochin or any of their 
alfies, but to saVe themselves. The Mysorean invaden wore 
fully aware of the weakness of the Dutch. 

By the close of the 18th century the Dutch had practically 
lost all power in Malabar. It was not a difficult task finr the 
English to seize power from their.hands. The author has aptly 
described the destruction of Dutch power in Malabar when he says 
Marthanda Varma dealt the death blow to the Dutch Company,, 
the Mysoreans hastened its death, the English effected it.” 

A special merit of Dr. Alexander’s book is that lib has 
devoted great attention to the study of the political and social 
conditions of Malabar in the 18th century and the policy, trade and 
administrative system of the Dutch. By devoting special chapters 
for these topics, the author has made bis book very informative 
and useful to all students of Kerala history. In Chapter XI he 
has elaborately dealt with the Nairs, the Syrian Christians, the 
Jews and other important communities in Malabar. Chapter XII 
describes the administrative system prevalent iu IVavancore, 
Coc^ and Calicut and gives many useful details about the 
revenue and ^dioial administration of Malabar in general. When 
the author discusses the policy of the Dutch in Malabar—admi> 
nistrative, economic and religious—be makes very useful obser* 
.yations. The contrast which the author draws between the 
Dutch.and the Portuguese is instructive. 

1 recommended this subject t(f the author for his study as 1 
was convinced that his knowledge of Malayalam would enable 
him to make full use of the many documents relevant to this 
subject in that language. The texts of the letters exclmnged 
between tdie princes of Malabar and the Dutch Commanders which 
are available in'Malayalam have been properly utilised for 
marshidlii^ tiie necessary data for this tiiesis. I frost that this 
us^iil ai^ informative monogitph will be an important contri* 
buticm to Kerala history. 

)9th Au^pist 1946, 


C, SBINIYAS^CHAW, 


o 
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THE DUTCH IN MALABAK 


CHAPTER I 


A. UALABAK ON THE EVE OF THH ADVENT OF THE DUTCH. 

' I 'HE name ‘ Malabar ’ in its wider sense is applied to the 
i Malayalam-speaking territories ob Sonth India, ccsninisii^ the 
two native states of Travancore and Cochin and the British 
District of Malabar. In its narrower sense it is applied only to the 
British District of that name. The origin of the name has given 
rise to much Speculation. It is interesting to note that the name 
* Malabar ’ by which the country is commonly referred to in the 
writings of foreign travellers and authors, is rarely used in indige¬ 
nous literature. Al Biruni seems to have been the first to refer to 
the country by.this name. In the writings of the early travellers 
we find difierent variations of the word Malabar ; for example 
‘ Manibar‘ Minibar ‘ Melibar ‘ Mulaibar etc. ‘ Malabar ’ is 
certainly not an indigenous word, even though the first part of it, 

‘ Mala ’ may be considered as the Dravidian term for mountain. 
Some scholars have suggested the possibility of the derivation of 
the sufihx *bar’, from the Arabic 'barr’, which means a continent. It 
can also be tafen as a variant of the Sanskrit ' vara ’, which means 
a region; -Ihus ‘ Malabar ’ is considered to have been derived 
from * Malavaram ’. But we have rarely come across any refe¬ 
rence to the country as ‘Malavaram’ in Sanskrit literatmre. 
In the Keralolpathi we find the country being frequently referred 
to as ‘ Malanadu ‘ Malanadu ’ (Malayalam) or ‘ Malainadu ’ 
(Tamil), literally means the hill country. Probably Malabar is a 
varmnt of the indigenous term ‘ Malanadu ’ ’ 


t The word Malanadu is used to refer not only to Malabar, bat to the 
idjoinifig districts also. Thus the ' Malakuta ’ of Ynan Chwang’s acconnts 
has been identifod with ‘ Malainadn' which incTndes the MalAyalam-siWihiilg 
'iMafitriAs on the west coast and the modem districts of Tattfere, Madnra ^tiid 
Cthmbaters. 



* Malayalam ’ is invariably used to refer to the language of 
the country. But it denotes the territtwy also. It is composed 
of the two words * Mala ’ (hill) and ‘ alam ’ (depth) <» * ala ’ 
(wave). ‘ Malankara ’ is another name by which the country is 
known'. It may be interpreted to mean ‘ Mala ’ (hill) and ‘ Kara ’ 
(shore) or as ‘ Malaysia Kara '. 

‘ Kerala' is the name which the Malayalees like most for 
their country. But it came to be applied to the country only 
since the advent of the Aryans*. The original name of tilie 
country was ‘ Chera ’ ^; and it is by this name that it is referred to 
in the various classics of the Tamil literature. Dr. Caldwell was 
inclined to think that ‘ Kerala ’ was the original form of the wcffd 
and that ‘ Chera ’ was derived from ‘ Kerala'. But there is a 
greater possibility for the word ‘ Kerala ’ to have come from 
‘ Chera ’. Scholars like Rev. Foulkes and Dr. Gundert pmnt ont 
that ‘ Keralam ’ is the Canarese dialectical form of the w(wd 


Kef: ‘Ancient Geography of India" by General Cunnintriiani 

P 629 

" M^kuttaof Yuan Chwang ’’ by Prof. K. \ N Sastti iu ihe - 
Proceedings of the Oriental Cobference, 1930. P. 176. 

Naladyar Introduction by Di. Pope. P. X. 

Indian Antiquary Vol. XVIII. PP. 239—242. 

South Indian Insrciptiont " Vol. I. Part I. P. 3. Vote I. 

• 

1. ' Malankara)' does not seen^ to have been a very common name. 
Generally it is found in the religious literature of the Syrian cliristians. The 
Archbishop of the Syrian Christians of Malabar is styled as ‘ Malankara 
Metrapolitan '. 

2. The name Kerala has had a long usage. The Mahabaratha, 
the Ramavana the Vayupurana, the Matsya and Markandeya Pnranas make 
mention erf Kerala. The famous Kock Edict of Asoka (R E II) refers to the 
ruler of Kerala as ‘ Kerala Putra.’ The Periplus refers to the ruler of Kerala as 
■ Ceiabotra’. The ‘ Cerabotra’ of the Periplus and the ' Caelobotra' of Pliny 
have been correctly identified with the ' Keralaputra ’ of the Asokan edicts. * 

3. Prof. P T. Srinivasa Iyengar says that the name of the cem^ in 
its priginal form of ' Ch^' occurs in the Tittiriya Aranyaka as Chenjpdah^ 
^6 this interpretation is not accepted br scholars as Sayana uses the word 
(Jlhera to mean snake and not the country of Chera 



‘ Cheram Scone scholars contend that ‘ KeralaBi' is derived 
from * Keram the name of the cocoanot pahn which grows 
luxuriantly in the country. But it seems more probaUe to accept 
that ‘ Keram ’ is derived from the Dravidian root Charam. 

• 

Malabar had never been a single political unit in any period 
ci her history. Of course tradition speaks of political unity in the 
days of the Perumals; but a student of history has genuine 
doubts whether the country at any time had been brought un^ 
unified control by any Perumal. When the Dutch arrived on 
the Malabar coast, there were as many as forty-six petty chieftains 
and four ruling houses in the country. Tradition ascribes the 
oiigin of their autoncnny to Cheraman Perumal, the last of the 
Perumals, who is said to have partitioned his empire among his 
relatives and dependents and gone on a pilgrimage to ' Mecca 
The authenticity of this tradition is questioned by many historians. 
There is ample evidence to show that these dynasties and ]mnci- 
palities were in existence long before the allied division of the 
country by Cheraman Perumal.’ Probably the story about the 
partition of Cheraman Perumal’s dominions was invented in later 
centuries as a convenient explanation for the state of afhurs in 
the country. 


1 To prov^ that roots and words bsginiog with the palatal ccmsonant 
C change into the* guttural consonant K in Canarese, the. following examples 


may he given 

Tamil Canarese 

Cey (to do) Key 

Cevi (ear) Kivi 

» Ceri (a hamlet) Keri 

' Cmitaoutrai (red lotos) Kendavara 

Chennir (red water, blood) Kennir 


“Ra^ Sir Annamalai Chettiar Commemoration Volume", 1941. 
Article on "Ceranadn and Tamil " by Vidwan S. Ammngha MndaUar. p; 131. 

2. The story of Chmuoan Perumal’s partition of the empiM and pil- 
grnaage to Mecca is mie of the nhsolved puzzles trf Kerala history. We fiad die 
■toty of the Peranud’s conversion in Malayalam works like the Knatedpathi. ia 
Mo homm edan accemnts like the ‘ Tohfat al Mujahideen in forc^ wcouAte 
UkcTtbe Joth^ Commissioner’s Report and Letters of Visscher and in Taaid 
Ciaasics film Ae Peria PBranam. TImse accounts disagree funduSeutaBy in 
tW w yd M xas, even thnigb they all agree ia sgyinf OMt.ClieninMa waa dp hM 
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The leading princes nof Malabar when the Dutch arrived in 
the country were the Rajas of Travancore and Cochin, the 
Zamorin of Calicut and the ‘ Kolathiri ’ or Raja of Chirakkal.' 

Travancore was only one among the many small kingdoms of 
the south. North of Travancore lay the minor principalities of 
Attingal, Peritally, Desinganadu, MarUthu Kulangara, Kayamku- 
1am, Porakkad, Punjar, Tekkumkur.'Vadakkumkur and Idappally. 
The Portuguese influence had never been strong in Travancore; 
in fact Travancore had never been under the influence of any 
power in any period of her history. Even though the sm^Lll 
principalities lying between Travancore and Cochin were enjo 3 ?ing 
a status of independence, Travancore was exercising considerable 
control over them. Many of them were ruled by princes related' 
to the royal house of Travancwe. Even the others had no fear 
of annexation by Travancore. Inter-statal wars were a regular 
featiwe of political life in medieval Malabar, but conquests never 
led to annexation. The most important events which radically 
changed the political character of Malabar during the hundred 
years of Dutch rule in the country were the annihilation of these 
principalities by Travancore and the rise of Travancore as the 
predominent power in Malabar. 


of the Perumals. It is interesting to note that almost all th& religions sects 
known to South India—Mobommedanism, Buddhism, Jainlkm, Christianity. 
Saivism—have claimed Cheraman as their convert. Latest re^parches into this 
subject prove that Cheraman never embraced any foreign religion, but died a 
a Saivite . 

1 The Royal family of Travancore was known as Trippappil Swaroc^am, 
that of Cochin as Perimpadappu Swaroopam, that of Calicut as Nediyimppu" 
Swaroopam and that of Chirakkal as Kolathn Swaroopam. It was by these 
names that the Rajas used to refer to each other in their correspondence. 

According to the popular traditions of the cbuntry, Cheraman Perumal 
gave the northern part of his dominions to the Kolathiri when he partitiondd 
Ms empire. The Kolathiri was crowned as the ' lord of Kerala'. If tf>e 
Pemnud was to return aftco' his pilgrimage, the Kolathiri was to become his 
* llamkar ’ (beir-^parent); if be did not retnm be was to have CbeniDiaia's 
ctowa . The southern portions of the empire were given to the Raja Of 
Tkavancora «md the central regions to the Raja of Cochin. When the Zamorin 
came to meet the Perumal, the latter had only one “Desam" to give Mm. 
Bnt the Pnnimal gave him his sword with the Messing that he may “ die. MU 
wad eaiee‘‘«nd imdm himself master of all Malanadp. '- m V 



% 

s 

Coctiin was the chief pOTt on the Malabar coast. It had 
passed into the hands of the Portuguese very early in the i6th 
century. Nearly a century and a half of Portuguese administra¬ 
tion of the port had raised it tp the status of one of the predo- 
minent centres of trade in the EasJ. Baldaeus says that Cochin 
could comp 2 Lre well with some of the best ports of Eiuope and could 
“ justly challenge the second place after Goa among the Indian 
cities Before Goa was constructed. Cochin was the official 
residence of the Portuguese Viceroy. The port extended to a 
mile and a half in length and a mile in breadth. Cae.sar Frederick, 
a Venetian merchant who visited Malabar in the latter haU of the 
sixteenth centurj’, describes Cochin as the •• chiefest place that 
the Portugals have in the Indies next unto Qoa ”. 

The native kingdom of Cochin extended from Porakkad in 
the south to Chettwaye in the north.' The cardinal point of 
interest in Malabar politics before the ^advent of the Europeans 
was the keen hostility between the two kingdoms of Cochin and 
Calicut. The Zamorin of Calicut was the most powerful of the 
princes of Malabar. His ambition Was to subdue the whole of 
Malabar with the assistance of the foreign Mohommedans with 
whom he was on friendly terms. The history of Cochin’s indepen¬ 
dence is a v«y chequered one; in fact Cochin had never enjoyed 
an uninterrupted period of independence. Duarte Barbosa says that 
before the arrival of the Portuguese the Raja of Cochin was not 
considered as a sovereign at all •. The Zamorins of Calicut had 
made it a regular custom to invade Cochin and enforce their 


l. Of the possessions of Cochin Visscher mentions ‘Moutan’. ' Coeronad ‘ 
’Vypeen’, ‘ Cranganore ’, and lyropr’, 'Moutan' is identiOed with 
' Mattam ’ and ‘ Coemad' with ‘Kurnnadu’, Both these territories were 
later conquered by the Raja of Travancore Cranganore was situated at the 
southern end of the Chettwaye island. It was the famous capital of the Chera 
rulers—^known as Kodungallur in Malayalam literature, as 'Ituziris' in the 
writings of early western travellers, as ' Muyirikkodu'Muchiri' sutd 
‘ Makotai Patta’<am ’ in Tamil books and inscriptions and as ' Vanji ’ in the 
Sangam classics. It had its lost independent status and was always under the 
protection of either the Raja of Cochin or the Zamorin of Calient. Ijroar 
eras a small principality lying between Cranganore and Chettwaye. 

- 2. Barbosa says that the Cochin Raja could neither coin money, nOr 
.wren roof bis house with tiles. 'Pescription pf the coasts of Africa and 
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supremacy on the Cochin rulers. The latter had to send pejqjer 
and spices to the Mohonunedan merchants at Calicut with whom 
the Zamorins had entered into commercial contracts. This had 
affected adversely the trade of Cochin; but the Rajas of Cochin 
were too weak to oppose the pplicy of the powerful Zamorin.’ 

When the Portuguese arrived on the Malabar coast the 
Cochin Raja readily entered into an alliance with th^ hoping 
that he could extricate himself from the humUiating tutelage of 
Calicut. But it was a fall from the frpng pan into the fire. Fr<sn 
the very b^;inning of Portuguese relations with Malabar, thQr 
treated the Cochin Rajas as their vassals. They considered 
Cochin as one of their dependencies and in all their corres¬ 
pondence with the Raja they used to address him as their “faithful 
servant The Portuguese Governors at Cochin nevet showed 
even the ordinary courtesies due to a king in their dealings with 
him. In 1510 the Portuguese interned the Raja in his palace on 
the slightest provocation. The Raja was not allowed evwi to 
retire. Once Albuquerque openly told the Raja that it was tte" 
will of Portugal and not the custom of Cochin that was bindiag- 
on Cochin. The Raja was deprived of even the taxes which wer* 
legitimately due to him. His complaints were treated with 
contempt, and whenever he remonstrated, he was reminded of his 
dependent position. During the century and a half that the 
POTtuguese Captains exercised their authority in the fortress of 

Cochin, the .Rajas of that territory were virtually pnsoners.® 

• 

Calicut, as we have already pointed out, was the wealthiest 
and the most powerful of the four kingdoms of Malabar. ThCTe 
was an extensive cultivation of pepper in the Zamorin's d<HninicHis 
and this had attracted foreign merchants to Calicut. The relatk>ns 
of the Zamorins with the Portuguese were never friaidly, because 
the Portuguese bad always thwarted the Zamorins’ schemes of 
southern conquest. 


I. Fora detailed accannt of Cochin's dependent position see‘*Cb^ilr' 
aiid the European Powers ” by P. C. Alexander, thesis which was awarded the 
Setha Pars’athi Bai Historical Research Prize of *1944 by the Annaiaalai 
University., 

%. Malabar and the Portuguese K. M- Panikkar p. |65. • 
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The ' Kolathiri ’ or the Raja of Chirakkal was the weakest of 
the four Rajas of Malabar. FoAnerly Chirakkal had been an 
important emtre of trade in pepper, cardamom and sandal wood. 
But the influence of the Kolathunadu Swaroopam steadily declined 
and Chirakkal ceased to be an important power in Malabar. The 
three major powers of Malabar on the eve of the advent of the 
Dutcdi were Calicut, Travancore and Cochin.* 

B. The lint Batch settte mca ts ia Malabar- 

By the close of the sixteenth caitury Holland had become a 
fbnnidable rival for the Catholic kingdoms of Spain and Portugal. 
Fm nearly a century, the Portuguese had been enjoying the 
monopoly of the Eastern trade, unquestioned by the Christian 
powers of Europe. All intruders beyond Lisbon to the south 
were treated as pirates, and misleading reports were spread about 
the dangers of the route to discourage adventurous navigators. 
But the union of the Spanish and the Portuguese crowns in 1580 
brought about a great change in the situation. Portugal was 
now dragged at the heels of Spain into her struggle with Protest¬ 
antism, and the Protestant countries of Holland and England 
were embcfldened - to openly challenge the Catholic monopoly. 
Thermion of the two Catholic crowns in 1580 was as important 
to the Protestant countries of the sixteenth century as the closing 
of the Eastern land routes by the Turks had been to Christendom 
in the fifteenth'^. In the case of Holland her newly achievejd 
independence was an additional stimulus for maritime enterprises. 
Soon a life and death struggle for supremacy followed between 
the Catholic Ifingdoms and Holland. In 1585 Phillip II mdered 
the seizure of all Dutch ships in Spanish waters. The States. 
General retaliated by forbidding Dutch vessels to trade with 


1 . Besides the princes "ol Travancore, Cochin, Calient and Chirakkal 
there ew a Blohommedan chief in Malabar who enjoyed sovereign status. He 
was the ' Adi Raja ’ or ' Ali Raja ’ of Cannanore, He obtained possession d 
the Laocadive Isbuids,(known as the ' ‘ Islands el Malabar ”> and styled hiasself 
as fba Saltan of;the Laccadives. His political influence in Malabar was not 
vary stitmg sad he played only an insignificant part in the ptditics of the 
coantry. , 

;*2-. History of Britisb India. W. Honter. Vel I, P fiZS 



SpMn or Portt^al. Sevare penalties wo'e imposed 1^ the 
States-Geaeral on those wfio attempted to trade with tho 
Catholic Kingdoms. Meanwhiie vigorous afc temp ta wme 
made in Holland to organise an expe^ticm to the Hie 

Dutch gained much valuable intonnation about the Ea^ ft<m a 
trsvello- by name John Huyghen Van Linsdmten who was 
a resident at Goa from 1583 to 1589 , in the train of the Porta- 
guese Archbishop. When Linschoten rehimed to his country in 
1592 , he placed at the sen%e' the States^General the vast stme 
of knowledge which he had gathered during his travels. He 
obtained a licence from the States-Geheral to publish his work, 
one part of which setting forth the routes to India, was published 
in 1595 . It had immediate results. Within a few months, a 
squadron of four ships was despatched under Cornelius Hoqtman 
to the East. He returned in 1597 after concluding a treaty 
with the King of Bantam. Houtman’s example was soon followed 
by many adventurous captains and by 1601 about fifteen 
consisting of sixty-five ships had sailed to the East. The Dutch 
Government soon realised the danger of ‘separate voyages’. 
The diderent companies were already showing signs of mutual 
jealousy and rivalry and the Government realised that thw 
disunity would lead to their extermination. M^while Philip il 
had ordered his Indian fleet “ to closcin on the Hollanders at ihe 
Straits of Malacca and to impress whatever private shij^iigg, 
might there be found to. aid in their destruction ”, The Portu¬ 
guese Government was using its influence with the* native juinces 
to shut out the Dutch. The Dutch realised that their strengrti 
lay in. unity and on the 20 th of March, 1602 , the various com¬ 
panies were amalgamated nndar the name “ General Chartered 
East India Company ”. Those companies which refused to jdn 
the United Company were excluded from the trade with the East. 
The States General granted to the new company the exclusive 
right of navigation to the East of the Cape of Hood Hope and the 
west of the Straits of M^ellan for twentyone years. It was 
mnpowered to make war or peac^, to seize foreign ships, to esta-r t 
blii^ colcwies, construct forts and to cmn money. ; ' 

The Mist achievement of the United Cmapm^ was 
the touting of the Portuguese near Bantam in It 

Was followed by a senes successes. In April l€» 7 , they 


, <fcstr<qred the Si:«uush feet in Gilxraltftr. The Dutch in 

th&East was to gain possession of the Spice l^ands. The ins¬ 
tructions issued to the Dutch Govemw-General wctc tfet “ the 
conuherce of the Mtducc^, Ambayna and Banda shoidd 
to the Company and that no other nation .in the wwld shru rld 
have the least part”*. In 1619 * 1 “ Dutch succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing their capital at Batavia. 

Though most of the early expeditions were sent to the 
.Malay Archipelago, the Dutch had despatched factors to the 
-mainland as early as 1602. "Some Dutch factors arrived -in 
Giiiarat to see whether trade relations ^could be ^tablished witt 
India. But it is reported that those factors were seized by the 
Portuguese when t^y were proceeding from Surat to C^cut^ 
They were taken to Goa and hanged there. In 1603 the Dutch 
sent a big expedition of 13 ships to the West Coast of India under 
Steven Van der Hagen. The fleet arrived in the west cc^t in 
1604. Van der Hagen concluded a treaty of alliance-with the. 
^morin of Calicut on the nth November 1604. This treaty 
marks the first i:onnection of the Dutch with - Malabar. The 
treaty refers to the Zamorin as ‘Emperor of Malabar*. The 
main object of this alliance was ‘to expel the Fbrtuguese frcMn 
the t«Titcd 1 es of His Dighness and the rest of India'. The Dutch 
were also aljowed to build a fort at Calicut. The readiness shown 
by the Zamorin to enter into an alliance with the new-comers for 
driving out the old ally, shov^ the 4 reakness of the Portuguese infiu- - 
ence in Malabar at that time. Calicut had been the main centre 
of Portuguese trade ; but the rdations of’the Zamorin with the 
Pcwtuguese were seldoih friendly. There is some lanth in tte 
Matement of Moens, however strongly prejudiced he was against 
-tfe Portuguese, that ‘as sooii as the Portuguese had taken possesdon 
erf the mvigation and trade in these regions, the trade of Calicut 
deqreased smd fell into its d^line.’ The princes of Malabar were 
aware of the faict that the Portuguese trade in their, country wa^ 
in no way beneficial to them. It was the domination of the" 
Pc«tugue% in the eastern seas that forced them to keep up thcar 
trade relations. But, when this was challenged by a stioiger 
p^er which the Portuguese could not successfully resist, fte 
princ^ ^ Malabo were encouraged to turn againt their old ally. 


1 ){anter,’ History British Itiiio Vol. 1, P. 383. 
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The Dutch East India C<sQpany succeeded in obtaining -foot¬ 
ing; in other parts of India also. As early as 1602 they bad built 
a factory at Surat;. But it was soon destroyed. In 1605 they 
established a factory at Masulipatam. It was followed ’ 
another at Nizampatam in the next year. ‘By 1615 the Cirapariy 
had established many factories on the Coromandel Coast, with 
Pulicat as their head-quarters. 

The Dutch signed a new treaty with the 2 amOTin on Octobtt 
,16, 16081. It was negotiated by Admiral Peter' William 
_ Hoeven; the object of the treaty was ‘ the ruin and^destructiOo 
of the Portuguese together with their associates ’. ‘ A^ociates' 
hare most probably refers to .the ‘ Perumpadappu Swaroopim ': 
The Zamorin, insisted that the Admiral should beside the town of 
Cochin which was at that time in the hands of the Porti^uesci ' 

The Dutch had made their.position very strori| in the^B^^y 
Islands and Ceylon before they ventured into Malabar. They ' 
captured Malacca from the Portuguese in 1641. They attacked 
the Portuguese in Ceylon in 1638. The Dutch had obtained a. 

* fdoting in Ceylon as early as 1610. They were stren^haimg 
their^jQsition there wifh a view to driving the Portuguese entirdy 
I out of the island. The Portuguese power was very we^ m CeylSit. 

- They had only *500 Europeans in Colombo at the beginning' of its 
si^e by the Entch, nor was ft. well fortified.’' The T)utch con^Hed 
, Colombo to surrender in May 1656. The Dutch power was 
furOiCT-strengthened by the arrival of the Right Wcnshijrful 
■ Biiklof Van Goens w\th a large fleet. By 1658 %he Portuguese 
; wo-e^ven out of th^ last stronghold in -Ceylon.* It was eaqr, 

" few'.the Dutch to attack the Portuguese deMnimons in Makhtf 
when once tidy had established theft position in Ceylon. JFrom 
; .<%ion the Dutch'.could carry on their operatiems agsdest 
the BOTtuguese settlonents in the West Coast The town of- 
/‘-i^^tulon was the first object of their attack. Quilon was at that 
time a great ^litical and cwnmCTcial centre. _ The Portuguese had, 
a strong fort there.* It was also the seat of the Roman Catln^ : 

The influence of the Portuguese in Quflem is testified by? 
? the English traveller Ralph Fitch who pidsed by Quilcm in .^88i' 


tOctober 16,' I 6 OS, is the dale gives by Moess, Mr. GilMt Hw 


'-dwertdateis-Octobtt 13. 


^^Joir vras. the seat of the fifst Eomas Catholic &Aoptic^ ndUa. 



Qaao» » as f<»t d* Pdrtp^ frc«» wheact 
sx^ostpefb grwt stt»® ttf pei^^ which commeth fecto I^tugall.’* 
The conquest <tf Qirfloh was however tttf e^y taak. Adm^ 
Yan Go^iSsS^ed from Colcanbo with a sjnatt force . 

Qtdiom He managed to seize the Portugnese fortress there Mt 

b^seAbw%$, 1658 {833 M. E.),, . , ' 

— - ^ 

. From there he proceeded to Cannanore. But Van Goeas 

recravea of^rs to undertake no further operations in Malabac ^ 
.and to send back^5oo men to Batavia.. Therefore, he retUiuM td> 
Colombo. On his way back he stationed a strong grulisaa at 
Qb&n to guard the fortress they had captmed from the Pdrtu» 
guese. But they were immediatdy attacked by an army of 
3000 Portuguese and 1000 Nairs. ‘ Finding the defence ^ "fte 
place hopeless. Governor Van der Meyden sailed to Colombo . 
and withi’ew the garrison on the 14th April, 1659. , ' V 

The attempts of the Dutch to, capture the POTti^^n* 
^^ngholds in Malabar were renewed in 1660. Van Odhis sailed 
^with a analLfieet against Malabar. He was joined by a fleet of 
six^iiips conunanded by Governor Van der Meyden. The Dutch 
readied Ayacotta on the loth Februrary, 1661. They signed a 
tr^ty with the Zamorin vnth the object of attacking, ttie Pmtu- 
guese forts of Palliport and CranganOTe. It was agreed to. ^vide 
the loot ^ually between the Dutch and the Zamorin if the 
attempt was to be successful. Among the captives, theQuistians 
ww to be entrusted to the Dutch, ‘Portuguese priests were'to 
be spelled, fhe forts to be pidled down •. . ^ the Dutch to ; 
aitaiiuster justice, the Dutch to have all pepper at a fixed 
mccept one third which the native chiefs or their merchants 
keep for their own trade ”. The main motive of the Zammm was|> 
',to take possession of Cochin with the hdp of the Dutch. Van der- 
Ih^den landed at Palliport on- the 15th February, 1661 and; 
attacked the Portugnese fwt therfi. . There was only a vky .weak 


1. Certain ItisnhcA, the. Patch Director of,nie East India X^oanMBy ii^ 
^iiilwi,.Si^^ foNowiag dnmptira about the PortngiMseltn>nghol|atila^ ' 
TTto dty if fWtified with a Stone wall of nghteen to twenty fees fii# ai^ 
MkbtbastiUas ri'.ii . The Friars i>f St. Paul aii^the Francisciuis.had eatb 
j( infloasteiy d^re adorned with stately tdiSpels and steeples. Besides these,' 
dim was four othtf Bartagnese Churches b«e dedicated to as ssiVi^ 

Salti tu The castle (dw tes^nCe of. the PMtngiiese dovernorf Is.-Ow 

jgpoadust Ike PwtngnesewWeeverinuteis (don the toast of Hattlar.’’ , 
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. < ^xxison of 100 to, 150. Europeans and 200 Nairs at Pallip iyt; 
!Phe Portuguese had made arrang«naats for reinforcements fcah 
Cochin, but it was too late when help. cainc. ■ The Out^ tooh 
possession of the foft. Meanwhile the Portuguese garrison defend¬ 
ing the fort "had escaped through the ,lake.' Van der Meyden 
handed over Palliport to the Zamorin and ^iled back to Ceylon, 
Portugifese abandoned all ideas of re-capturing the fort of 
Palhport and concentrated their attention on Cochin and ^ranga- 
nore. The Dutch were ’ aware of the Portuguese strength in 
Quilon. Therefore, Governor Van der Meyden had decided to 
-postpone all attempts at the.capture of Cochin.. The Dutch plan 
was to consolidate their conquests and strengthen their pwition 
before launching an attack against Cochin. But the capture of 
Cochin had always be«n the pivo^ ofjheir plans in Malabar. Jliey 
knew very well that " once the Portuguese ,were turned ‘out <rf 
Codiin. th^ were tmned out of India ”K That was the reason 
why Van Goens insisted on seizing Cochin. *' In every case ” he 
said “ ev^ if oiu nation should make'peace with the Crown of 
, 'Portugal the design on Cochin must be kept in mind " ». He 
wrote to the Govemor-General and Council -of India about ^he 
necessity of seizing Cochin. "If we are so lucky as to drfeat 
them (the PcHtuguese in Cochin) the whole coast of S^abar ^d* 

> the pepper trade will be purs ”. 

. . The power of the Dutch in Malabar was .steadily ascending 

and th^ chiefs and princes wcere anxious to secure their friendship. 

the Dutch were hatching plans for an attack fin the Cochin 
fOjrt,_ Paliath Achen, the commander-in-chief apd* the chief 
. ministo- of Cochin, approached them at Palliport^add "placed 
: Imrodf immediately under the Company, surrendered his person, 
'land and Subjects to the Company ".s He signed a treaty with 
^ Van.Goras on the 12th of March 1661 on .board ,^the ‘ Muscaat 

I 1 D« Weert—(Quoted bjr K. M. Pannikker in ' Malabar and the Dntcli'} 

2 Batavia Diary, 1661. Quoted by Galtetti. 

3 ftrof. K A. Bilakauta Sastri, commenting on tbis treatj^, says* "Xbis ^ 

•y,a«na trehty in the usual sense. It is an instruction or request from '. 

; Aelrnn.’Komi Menon. to the Dutch Compariy td^rotecthim frqm danger f!»!»► ■■ 
;* thePtwtnguese and other enemies who have hostHe designs against bi» mA 

his possessions in Vypeen and elsewhere.” Mr. Sastri" calls this ^roMaeot 
-a shrewd stroke business- on the part of Paliath Achen. Rrferto his 

H. H. 
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BoiHn ’. ' Pali^th'A^ea confesses in this treaty that was in a 
‘position at embarrassment', ''powerl^ to save himsdi and 
staml against his enemies' and therefore he was compfAed to hxA 
oat for a powadnl nation which will maintain and' jurotect his 
land and subjects. The Company took him under its fsotecticiiL 
' oh condition that ‘ neither he nor his l^al successcns should evo^ 
make a treaty or alliance with the Portuguese directly or indireet- 
ly'. This treaty shows the great prestige of the Dutch Company 
and the desp^ate position of the Malabar chiefs at that^tiiw. 
The treaty, ho doubt, enhanced the prestige and influence of the 
Dutch in Malabar considerably. 


CHAPTER. II . 


THE DUTCH OCCUPATION OF COCHIN 


T he history of the Dutch relatbns with Cochin should, be 
studied in 'the back^ound of the' complicated pdhtks of 
the country. V Certain Adoptions made in the ruling' family of 
Cochin had given rise to bitter internecine struggles and thrown 
the state into utter confusion. In the 17th century the Cochin, 
ruling family was divided into flve tavazhi^^ or branches. They 
were (i) Muttatavazhi, (2) Ilaya tavazhi, (3) Murii^ur, 
(4) Cbadiiyur and (5) Palluritti. Of th^ flye fanuli«, the 
reigning prince* Rama Vanna was from the Ilaya tavazhi hr anrh,^ 
He adopted soAe princes from the Mutta tavazhi anjj Palluritti 
branches as hft successors. Two princes* were adopted from tiie 
Mutta tavazhi branch, and in July 1646, Rama Varma tim 3 d^ 
of the^ princes became the ruler. 'Sodn quarrels arose betw^ 

. the. Mutta taivazhi and Palluritti branches; ^ Vira Kerala 
Varma of the latter family deposed Rama Varma and* 
drove him out along with his brother with the help of the* 
Portuguese. The members of the baniriied famiiy secured .Hie 
sui^ort of one of the feudatori^’q)f,the Zamorin and tried to r^ahi 
,thar pc^fion.. But, they were defeated at a battle which tot^ 
place at Trichur. The Zamorin immediately:..^to<^ up Hie 
of the banished princes and made preparations for an attack on 
Cochin. The thriUie having again f^en vacant, |csne ^iaces 


1 Patl^[>patia. Page 2. 
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adopted fixmi the Vettathn faMv/Tahwji 

ITie Vettom princes traditional Mends of the 

Ihe', 'anointment ol the joince. was hdd in the ' 

^ eathedral at Cochin and he was swOTn m as thePmrt^aese^lji^'s 

hrother-in-am^. ^one of the local chieftains ot neighhomd^ 

princes took part in these ceremonies on the grotmd tMt t^ 

Vettran family was not so aadent or noble as the Mntta tayd^. 

Wr. Sebasticmi rightly observes that t^ adoption Vs the rVt 

cause pf ail the subsequent laroubles in Cochin. - 4 

* ■ _ 

Now there were two pidndpal parties in Codiih, one slipper¬ 
ing the Vettom princes and the other suppmii^ tte 
tayazM princes. The leading ■Supports ,oi the. 
princes was the Zamorih. Tlley had also as tVir aUies the ^ijas 
of Vadakkumkur. Thekkumkur and Edappalli. Pali^th Ach«i, 
the fH'emier chief of Cochin, was secretly helpmg the exiled princes. 
The principal supporters of the Vettom {winces were,^ of. cour^,, 
.&e P(wtugnese, The pimees of.Porakkad, Valluvanad aiul 
Chempakasseiy were their-other allies. 

-v The Dutch had. hitherto taken little part in the ai&^ of 
Cochin. They wore an^ously waiting for an opportunity to^eta' 
foothold there.. The influence of the Dutch (x^pau]^ at'that 
time seems to have bedh very great. The author of the ' Patap- 
pattu'r desqibes the Company as a ‘ mighty elephant ’ and eppak*" 
,of the ‘ b^ guns, ammunitions and ships’ of the Dutch as a great 
tenor to Malabar. On the advice of the l^abam eWef, the Mutta 
tava:^ prince, Vira Knala Varma, proceeded t^ C<^<»nbo tq. 
se^ ^ help of the Dutch. Vira Kerala Varma ex^afaVt 
Jhe Govnner General the\ whole case, sjjedairy laying stp^ od 
^ fact ^t the Portuguese had been illegally supporting the 
the nsmrpers. The Dutch prised immediate h^. 
A OHifnence was held with the Zamorin at Ayacotta and a 
attack.was drawn up. The’Zamorin was to attack by bnd " 
^ the Dutdi by sea, whde the Rajas of Vaddkkdmkur ^ ; 
l^hi^cuinlnir ware to lead a si 9 ioltaneoas attack alongside the 

Dtttcb fleet jmdef Van Goens-at Piflicat received 
Bate^ fpf^the camiiaign on the west coast. He 
f hogefle^Sumbetiflg about 24 ships from Colombo and otiier 

• x'ittiafqpeteiH Pifigt 5.' — , 





|ia^. . He. was jnua^ by-the ^ps'of CcMniHodore Roo^as ai. ' 
ifwapare, and the whole fleet arrived at Quilon oa 'the 5th - ’ 

.Di^mber. The Dut(di fleet consisted of nearly-4,000 ^dieis < ‘ >j 
indoding 27 companies of Europ^ns. The Portngne^ 
resistance - But the' Nhirs of the quera of Quilon ably resistip|$ .||| 
the enany-, In the encounter with.,the Nairs, about 13 Dutcbi^ifW: 
ware fciUad and about 30 were wounded, while “ tiif ways 
Sd^ ^eare sown with dead Malabaris The Dutch raitefed^j 
town wMch had bem_abandoned by the Portuguese; they ^t ir#;^^ 

to the palace there and the temple attached, to it. '> " '4^*^ 

• * 

. After capturii^ Quilon, Van Goens sailed for Cranganon^^- 

_ , ' - ■ ~ ■ ' • 5'*' ‘-j-rH' 

n The Dutch landed at Cranganore on the 2nd January, 
a^I approad^ed the Portugal town early on the nu>ming a$ ti# 

^d. The Zamorin immediately sent an army to hdp the 
and die Dutch laid siqge to the fortress. The Portuguese fortce»/\i|=^ 
qnder the command of Urbano Fialho Ferreira. The Dutch ^ 
opened Are. against th^ fortr!^, determined to storm the tpym#, ‘.>^,$^ 
TheauthOT of the vPatappattu ’ says that the Dutch co mm a n d e r^ 
sdri wwd to the Portuguese garrison that he was determined .,to V^| 
jQive his rUnner in the Cranganme Fort on the following day.-^'/^ 
But, the ceaseless firii^ of the Dutch seemed to have no resdt^ 
in the be ginnin g. Fr. -Sebastiqn^i gives an interesting .story that if 
the Dutch sent a me^r^jef'with a white flag for truce... But, 
UrbanO Ferreha sent back.the messenger to tell Van Goens that 
the fort was of valuable articles and that if he was very partiv:% 
qtdar to enter ihe'fort, he himself would send him the ladder. ^ 

Scale the wafls! This instilting reply infuriated the Dutch ajs^ vi,^!^; 
th^^’resolved' to sdze* the . fcut on .any adcount. Hie Du^ ai^^S 
w^ted ttf fmd put a vulnerable point in the. fort and ^2? 

there.' Captain Nieuhoff who was deputed for thk ta^ 1 
j^i^ed to get ii|f(Htnation about the weak points in the Porfttt? -K/. 


1 Gailetti quotes from the accounts of Schotiteu, the surgeon iS-coe 
service who accomipained the expedi^on 
’ atCiqptakt.N>euh<>ff says " Mr. Van Goens set sail the same-day 
sfa^ the* Wai^iit trt »»' imd the ' Utiel^d'. towards Cranganore. Cgame^lMe 
Getske bmng to hdhm with the rest. . . ^on the £ 9 th we s^ sul in the sh^ 
^gseh^ge* to 'fonaw the fleet r . We landed without any ^ppc^iDli' 
: 4 |ti^t that the enemy discliiurged some of its great candems a^uast tw h^. 
Cniagtumre. bht witholn any loss on oar site”. * ... ''4^-; 

#'SiiiastkMii, Bt. t. Gha^ XIII. ■ - - 



giiese^ defences and attacked that, adc on Jantl^ 15. |t 
stated that the plans of the Porti^ese war% betray^ to* the 
- t)utch by Paliath Achen who had alneady signed a treaty with' 
them. The Pcartnguese fought courageoudy, but their cohaimanr 
dant fell pierced by a wound; and they retired to the Jesuit Church. 
The Dutch, rushed into the Fend and the Portuguese, finding 
further defence impossible, surrendered. On the Portuguese s^e 
■ about 120 Europeans and many Nairs were killed. The Dutch 
lost about 70 men among whom were important officei^ Hke 
Poolman, Sobulenburg, Simon Wending and Lieutenant SilvwtCT. 
The Portuguese had many buildings and churches in Cranganore. 
Baldaeus says that the Dutch found there a noble Collie of the 
Jesuits with a fine library attached to it, a Franciscan church and 
a htately cathedral adorned with tombs of the ArcHbihhoiK; of the 
place. • Outside the fort there was a seminary bejoi^ing to the 
St. Thomas Christians (Syrian Christians) where many stud^its 
and priests were sthd3dng Syriac. There were in all %ven 
churches in Cranganore. Baldaeus* says that the town showed 
traces of Portuguese decadence but from various^ other accounts 
he himsdf gives, Cranganore seemed to have been a flourishuig 
town. Its decadence set in with its conquest by the Dutch. The 
Dutch at first entrusted it to the local Raja who was to be 
their vassal. 


After the capture of Cranganore, the Dutch forces moved 
south towards Cochin, subjugating the Island of V3q)een on theif 
way. They established their headquarters in •a Pqrtugue^ 
church and built a fort called ' New Orange'. Their idea was to 
bcanbard Cochin from New Orange. The vtoraU of the Portu- 
|uese defenders had been considerably shattered by the brillMuit 
victories scored by. the Dutch at Cranganore. ' Bishop Sel«sri(Mii 
^ys that he received a letter from the Paliam chief asking him tq 
go oVct to Chennamangalam for some in^Kutant confidential 
negotiations. The PcHtuguese were p-epared'to recognise the' 
ri^t of the Mutja tavazhi to succ^d the Vettom prince in mdw 
avoid an encounter with the Dutch. They were anxious about 
the fate of the Syrian Catholics in Cochin in the event of a Dutch' 
conquest of the fort. But, before any settlement could, be 
ganged, the Dutch had launched their attai on Cochin*. 


^ t Baldiwns I. Chap. XVIII. 
a SebaMienti II. Chap. XIII. 


The &morin ys troops advaacedlo Elankuipiaporaa to. 
help the Mutdt tavazhi priace. The Mutta tavazhi prince had 
raeaQ\^^e hiet the Dutch <!bimaand^ on txKurd the hnd ' ^ 
I^iEHnisalall {M)$siUe help.' He undertpobto wpply the Da|chv~ f 
vvith food materials from the neij^bouring, districts. * 

^ The Portuguese Govemcu' had cmtvened a conference eoitsis> 'if 
ting of. his officers,-the Cochin prince and Goda Varma, ^ jiador ; . ' 
.{Hiince, to discuss about the steps to be taken fw the defence 
Cochin. The junior prince advi^ the Cochin Raja to eScJape ^ 
before the enemy advanced, but he was steadfast in hi^rescdye 
to fi^t for the crown and country 

Van Goens landed some miles south of Cochin and mardied ' 
along the^ shore tp the Church of St. lago. Frcnn there he'':';i;« 
advanced towards Mattancherry. Vlra Kerala Varma hil|;'' . 
specially requested the Dutch admiral that there should b^ qp 
indiscriminate slaughter after the capture of the town. He jvaf . 
very anxious *that his sister, the old. queen-mother, and the- 
Brahmans and the gosha women in the fort should suffer no * ' : ' 
harm. The Dutch ixetended to be friends of the natives, and 
announced that they had come not to hurt them, but only to 
hdp them by defeating the Portuguese. But their persuasiro r.v ' 
Was of no avail; and the Nairs put forth a stout resistance^. ' { 
Baldaeus says that the Nairs were all intoxicated with c^um. 

But their heroian was' in vain. AH the tiiree VeUom princes ,■ 

were killed ii^ the fighf. The Nairs had fortified themselves 
in a temp^ very near the palace. But the Dutch attadked 
them and (^lased th^ from there. In the encounter about 400 
Nairs were 'killed and maUy times their mhnber wounded. R|Ui 
Gapgadhara Lakshmi, the (dd queen-mother, took refi^lln tiut =. 
tenq^e, but'^he was taken, prisoner and brought before tho A. I^^ 
Dhtdi geiKral by Hendrik Van Rhede ^ (authcx of the fanaous : ..aI 
Wor%,' Hwtus Malabaricus ’). Van Rhede was instantly fucuimted: 
to dite rank of captain- as a recognition of his service. . ; i'j 


1 Nieiilt^seys "Thqr all aiywred in arms against usaadaewri tHtiiie ■ 
Mtec^od 08 like mad men throwing themselves among onr ranksHtcwgb' tk^ 
were smae to dm in the attempt and thrusting tbenuetves-apon onr swins^ and 
spikes not like mmi, hot like wild boars and enraged bears”. * 

, 2 Tavernier says tW four princes were killed. Rrf Bk. I, CInqfit. XVI. . 

3 Nienhoff says t' The 0 I 4 Qneen -would fain have hki he^ietf in a owyier . 
of the top of the |^iu;od^ bnf was found out by Captain itaixy Rada aa^ ' .' 
Nqwht into camp 







l*‘ When the qu^-indther was brdii^t before ^bens, 
i ^utta tevazhi prince paid his respect? to he^r She readily xec^T 
jiised hiiB. as the l^al prin<»‘. _ ' - 

t4l:- , ; , ' ' ' 1-* ■ ^ 

- Many Nair chiefs were fiOled cMT taken prisoners in the battle *. 

^; Goda .Vanna, the Vettom prace, had escaped to F.rnalriilaiTT 
Cf Ihe^Dutch proposed to pursue him and attack his stro^fioM 
ll? - But, meanwhile, the Raja of Chempaka^ay,^ stamw^ 

, ally dt die Vettom pmce, had arrived at Emakulam with re^ 
t l, Worc^ents. When the Dutch ieard about this, they ^ve pp 
ftp idea.of pursuit. 

Dutch now dmded to attack the miin fortress, thdr 
‘ ■: itoy was then divided into three companies—one on the souths- 

T-, ^de under Van Goens, one on the western side under Commodorej 
'Ittwand Goske and one on the eastern side undo- C<nnmo&]^ 

; \ ^ot Bans. The Dutch, started bombarding the town from their 
^ fortress of New Orange at VypcMi. Captain Was was mdered to riish 
the fortress and take it by storm before" sunrise on Simcby tjte 
„ 5th February. But he was killed in his attempt” and hi^ army te- 
f treated m confusion. The siege continued for three weeks Hnririg " 
T ^Uch not a day pa^d without attacks and sorties. WinW^B ' 
,ftel 'approaching, and the besieging frarces were reduced 4;p 
4;^ ~ ^ ^400 men. Meanwhile, the Portuguese received ie-. 

' iftforcan«its from their ally, the Itaja of Chempakassery. Furth« 
^j:/^.-five ships arrived frcrai Goa for Portuguese help.* The Dutch 
g f; were badly in need of many war materials, and -the piitbreak orf. 
^^^ thfl' monsoon had spoiled their plans. Van Goens thought ft 


^ Ip raise siege and retire to Batavia. The retreat 

. ^t&seted in such a clever way that the Por(i^ese Came to ka^" 
5 ? ;;otit cttdy after the whole garrison had left. “ AH wi^hf a Oufth 
. coifttable named Boerdrop ha(|^ beoi running about baw)hig out 
a|r the top his voice wmds of command vSuA as 'sfrind* 
4who is th«e ?; a frioidly Jewin tte meanwhile sounded 
^1'tthegi^^ early ve^iers; and these tricks put the, beseig^ 


>* 1 FT. SeliastU^ says Uwt she was compelled by the Dutch to recDBaise 
the Mutta tevashi pAice <» binr. 

^, 2 TfiiB Tirjjiranithurai Granlhavari says that Raghavan CoU whs WoAnded 
and that two Namboodiries of Muriyattitta w«r carried away 
^tbb'Dstdlt bn board their skip as prisoners. , \ - 
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iM *'*»«*i^ guafd^'^ ’ Van Goens embarked on the niglit'of'Ifedrdi 2» 
leaving garrisons at New Orange, Cranganore and Qnilen. , 

The Portuguese thought that the Dutch had given up tlerif 
id^ oi conquering Cochin for good. Therefore, they did not do 
aiqrthii^ to strei^then,their position in the fort^ Inst^d,' tt^ 
sd^ht to wreak thmr_yer^eance on the Jews and Konkanis who 
w^ supposed to be the supporters of the Dutch. Goda Vanna 




uniflediately returned to Cochin and he was accepted by the 
chiefs and nobles as the prince. It was very late in the daylH»ft| 


Mntta tavazbi the. {aince ahd Paliath Achen came to know of the 


^treat of tiie Dutch— They were about to fall into the hands Off 


the Portuguese, fortunately escaped. . ' 

,Vira .Kerala Varma immediately proceeded to Ce 3 «nti 0 " 
acccan^mied by one of the Chaliur princes and Paliath Achen. 




He represented his grievances to the Governor-General who fooh^ f 


'fault with-the Admiral for retumir^ without installing the prm^-^ 

on fhe throne._^*A Dutch fleet was instantl;^ despatched to 

But Vira Kerala Vaiina died on board the ship on his retMnufi M,. 


Journey. On his death the Chaliur prince, Vira Kerala Varflau 
-r-became the heir" to the throne. 
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Wbm rile Portuguese understood that the Dutch were ■ 
planning a second attack they appealed to Goa . for hdp.. 
They made bu^ preparations-fqf strengthening their fort. . 

But the rdnforcernmits sent |rom Goa did not reach them', as tbo 
sidps that Inought them were caught in a, tempest near fimiorel^ ^ 

VjThe Dutch appeared before Cochin on the 25th October 
" ipder Goi^al Jacob Hustaart. A Dutch fleet of eleven ^ps amv^. 

. at PaBiport from Batavia. Van Goens who was not keepu^ 

VB^th at fhat time was to prooeed-with three riiips a Httle later; 
rThe Dutdi enp^ched themselves at the southern end tlw f 
. Mestnwhile reinforcements came from Batavia ai^ oth^'fl^ . 
Vap Goens Wived from C^lon with a . body of nath^ 51^- 
Some Kenkaintroops also arrived from the '-'sW 
sftritt^s^ W Vuigm'la. Aftw leayii^ -a small contingail’ af 
Vypqpi, ri»^ Dut(^ army left fw Cochin and landed in 
ipcfrdty of the ChUrdh <rf St. Andrews. They todc all ptecaSltt&W; 


■sm 
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X • 


the Portuj^ese b<m thw allies. 








1 Historr of Kecaiir, Vm 1. K. J*. f. Menon; F. 


. a Ibid. 










As doon as the Dutch arrived in Cochin, th^ bi^d ' totos 
otpeace to thePortugoese. TheDutdh Govanor-Graieral fTOBUSed 
to give the Portuguese absolute freed<wn of religioi) and' trade, 
juovided they would surrender the fart. But the tmns were 
stCTidy refused by the Portv^ese commandCT Samaento. Bidiop 
Sebastioni says that the Dutch had sent two captains with a 
white flag, to the Portuguese Goveitior 'before the final attack. 
The Dutch captains were broi^ht inside the fort with their ^es 
blindfolded so that they might not notice, anything about the 
defences of the fort. But they had admitted a boy alro inside 
fort who was not blindfolded like the others. The boy ma^i^ 
irf that opportunity to study all details of the Portuguese defences. 
This information was very valuable to the Dutch general. 


The -Dutch erected batteries under cover of small bsuri- 
cades made of palm-trunks. A battery with four pieces of 
cannon was erected near the Church of St. John, another waS 
erected near the Church of St. Thomas, a thfld was erected at 
Calvetti with* seven pieces of caimon. On the whole about 
guns were employed in this scheme of attack. 

The Portuguese constructed a new bastion at Calvetty- think'' 
ing that the Dutch would attack them at that, point. Thmi was 
ah (fld, half-ruined pepper warehouse, and the Dutch attadCed it 
from the sea dn the 31st of December 1662. \ 


Meanwhile, the Raja of Porakkad, the traditional ally of Bie 
Pcurtuguese, arrived with a strcmg Nair contingent and made aome 
attempts to send food Supplies to the defenders inside the hnrt,, 
A s^ious battle took place at the landing place betureen the 
Dutch and the Nairs of Porakkad. The Pmakkad troops dii- 
played exceptional heroism, but fresh troops und«r Captain 
came to the help of the Dutch and completely routed the Naks^I 

' The Dutch at last resolved to take the fort by stcnrm diiectii^ 
attack on the Calvetty side. They Mnt a frigate to Vype^ 
"1^ W soldiers stationed there. But| cm its return voj^e^ 
-^entire fri^te was d^troyed it struck against a sand t^k^: 
except ten soUios were.drowned in the sea *. The ten aNber 
ihamiiged to reach the chores feU into the hands, of thb Porti^^fieB^' 

I 1 1 Bajstt Clwritfm. ' Voi. IJ. K-P. P. Heooq. ' ^ ' ' 
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The final as^ult on Calvetty tciok place on the Gth of January.. 

. Four companies each consisting about 150 men, took part in tte^ 
attack'. , 




A Dutch army under Captain dn Pon succeeded in enttari^ 
the town on tiie Calvetty side. The position of the Portuguese 
wasjvUry precarious. Goda Varma and hisfdloweirs bad already - 
deserted the Portuguese .and escaped to places of .better'security* 
The Ra|a"-of Poitikkad also had deserted the Portuguese and they 
w«re ncrt gettii^ any supplies from any queers. StSl the 
Portuguese put forth a stout reristance. But it was erf no avatti ; 
Finally they decided to surrender and sent two commissaries lo 
Van Godas with a white flag. The next morning the Portogoe»^ 
general, Ignatio Sarmento, delivered the keys of the fort into the 
hands of'the Dutch general.? 

Among the Portuguese killed was Don Bemvdo, the son-in- 
law, pf the Portuguese Governor. The Dutch leader ot the.assault. 
Major Du Pon, was wounded in two places; a Dutch captain and, 
two heutenants died of their wounds. The seige had cost the 
Dutch 360 men; 300 meue lay in the hospital; 500 more were unfi^ - 
fbr duly. On the enemy’s side 900 had been killed, wounded or 
captured. 

Ylip treaty was signed on the 7th January 1663*. 
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I Tavernier says that the Portuguese got the assistance ot ZOO OntchSiea 
who ha^ deserted their army. Their salary for ^ nmnths had ^been withheld • 
by the Ontch Government for failure to defend the town of Tonan'in JaV* and 
they jgihed the Poftagoese to take revenge. Bnt for their hdp the P^ngnese* * 
would not have h^d ont tor so long a time.—Book I Ch. XVI. 

. 2 Sebostioni says, that the town was given np to ■ loot for three days. 

Acetnding to the Bishop the cruelties and atrocities perpetrated by Ute tdetori* 
troqps pa^ all description. Bnt Tavernier gives a difierent acoonnt aboBi 
ihe capitulation. The Portuguese according to the terms of the capitnlaUiw*.. 
Mt Cochin with arms and baggages, bnt as soon as tiuj were onf^& ^ 

' g^daa (rf die town whore the Dutch tro<^ were in Mder of battle, they were' ‘ 
ot>%ed to.giye np their arms and place them at the feet ot the GoMial. * 

' the exoi^tion of ofBcets who kept their swords The General had pramjaad V ' 
,tbe stdiders tbe4oot of the town, bnt not being able to ke^ np his promise' fly r- 
reasoSS he captained to th^, he* led to hope that he would pay th«n s£a 
.wages. - ' 

5 28tb Dlumu. 838M. E. (BatappaHu) “ TIm date at the doenmeat is ' 
aamUy given as 7Ui Jannary. The entry at the end sbdws that the ten&siflece' 
M^pyBated «n the 7di aisd ratifed on the 8 thSome Docnineithtjpa ^ . 
mstaawof Cochinby K,A. HiUanitaSastri:l;H.R. Cottmisnon Plone&ufli ^ 
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;■ - Tbe toms w««>- ■ >. . r - r 

I. The town of Cochin steU be s^ender^. w^ ^ 
jurisdictions, <dd jari^Hleges, revenues, 'ndfh-tbe 

rad papers relating tho’eto and whateva* eke is hdd in the 'itape 

^ 0 t* _ _r irfc_ A.. at _Jl xl. 


iV •■■', 


■f?:: 

%‘^'v 


fe-: 


of the King of Portugal, all rights and titled thereto bein gteded 
to the Dutch Graeral ot His Worship's representatives.; . .. ' : 

All artillery, animnnition, morchradise, vfctuals/nao^We, 
a^ inunovable propOTty, ^ves and whatever else there' n^y be^ 
shall be handed over as above. - 'V 




3 - AH free persons who have borne jurms shaU swear iK)t to 
save against the Netherlands in India for two years. ," 

4. AH the soldiers and others belonging to the ahhy .shaU 
march out with flying colours, dmms beating, fuses alight, hidlets 
in their mouths and two guns, to a convenient place outside flhe 
to^ and lay down fheir arms beneath the standard of tb^.' 
General. 

' 5.‘ Ail true-born unmarriai Pcartuguese shall be omvey^to 
Europe. " , .. 

. 6. AH maimed Portuguese and Mestics shaU {noceed to Goa^^ 

^ and may take their bed and beddings and such other attides 
' the General and his Covmcil may permit. . "' . 

7, AH free Topasses and Canarians (KonkanhQ diaU r^ajni. 

the disposal and discretion cd the General. . 

■ ' 

8. The clergy 'may take with them their images affd dtusth 
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rarnamrats except thosf of gold and silver. 

9. AH free persons and all persons bekmging to ■tiie 


■ ^ordi now wanderir^ in the country diaH, if th^ be sul^e^ 


toe kiug, of Portugal, be comprehended in tois trea^. - 


Se .5 
. - 
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> 'The eaptulation of Cochin vms soon frfllowed by toaf of; 
<4maan(Hre.-4he last Portuguese StrcmglKdd on the Malabar 
The Cannanore fort seems to have bera strong enouihv^ 
But ..the conunan^nt surrendered 


■ ""51 






I, to - iraSt toe beseigers. 

*‘|§;^'b^(»e,Hustsftut on thft isth of February, ^for which act -Of 
j^:; towa^dh:e te executed on his 


- .... 

H(flland had made peace in Euippe befctre/ 
^ ^ Cochin rad Caunanwe. The treaty Itod 


hllfr toti^ by toe Dutch Go^^ernment in Hottaad oai tito' 






i 4 t^ of Gecemlvr i 6 fo and one of the datiBea of the treaty 
was that all conquered places should' be rdst<H«d to thw : 
foiiner matters immediately after the publication of the trea^.. 
| 3 ay^ fa^. that the Dntch Genoal ^d deliberately wi^dd 

hdormation about the signii^ of the peace so tl^t 
^Itould not {^event his conqi^t 6 f Cochin.. It is ^aid th^ 
When tiie Portugu^ accused 'Van Goens of this chai^ he ' > 
OM^y replied that he. was only playing the same game wh^ '^ 
“ Cie Pcarti^ese themsdves had played on ^the Dutch* at^thg 
capture of Pernambuco in Brazil not many y^rs ago.. 
otherwise, the 'Dutdihad a sound justification in" refh^i^, .to; 
restmre Cochin and Cannanore to fh.e Portuguese. Wh«i ^, 
Perh^iuese Vic^y demanded the restomtion of these 
ofi .the ground that^ th^ were captured ..after the signing, of tie 
treaty, the Dutch replied that' “ it was true the treaty w^ 
lat^^ on the 14 th of December 1 ^ 2 , but only camW 
.■!<»<* so far as the last was concerned after the publication 
the said peace which took place three months after thtf saidj 
ratificatibn Cochin was captured iA January and Qiimanc^ 
in February 1663 , but' the ^treaty was published oqly in March. 
"Therefore the Dutch were not obliged to surrender thi^ 

' conquests®. * ‘ . 

The capture of Cochin from the Portuguese marks a v«y: 
important landmark, in the history of the Dntch in lialabar; 
The Pmrtngue^' flag ceased td fly over Malabar and- the Du£^ 
were left undented masters of the coimtry*.. . ^ -V 




1 £)8y—“Land of n>e Peromals ” P. 117. 

~ i PtnBfxis Martin who visited Cochin in 1669 observes in this connecUdUt 
. 'fTbwe have been neverthelesa senne protests against this ..capture, the King of* 
^bM^alliMdlttg that this action was againstahe terms and subsequent to the 
of peace oondnded betyreen tbe two nations in Europe. Bnt such, 
mnst needs .be iipheld 'more by right trf 'foreSe than by way td 





; '^ibe'qnestimi was finally decided by tbe trtjaty of 1669 between HeOasd 
'aSl,PMUiWd ediidt stated that Cochin and Cannanore shonid remain in the , 
.h«ai& ‘of 

3 .fiUdaeas-says diat the Ctttdb were very liberal in the treatmen^adcoiW^ 

- tb the Portngnese " Being tbns becoaie entirely masters (A Cochin^ after ..ft' 
be^ 150 years in the possession of tbe PdRtqfoese. the'Datch GedWiM 
%ftMe'ft hft chiefest cere ftilftsph his orders not tOmofe^ the Portugune, imfift 

■ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' . . 



InflMmce- in Cochin. As soon as the Dutch tdok 
charge of the government of Codun, the Muta tavazhi |vmce 
was installed on the throne.* * , • 

^ golden CTOwn was made, bearing, the ins^ia of the 
Dutch East India Company,, and Van Goens himself placed it 
on the joince’s head. The, very ceremony proclaimed the 
altered position of the Cochin ruler. The 'position of the 
Cochin Raja was that of a mere puppet in the hands of the* 
Dutdi ‘Company. # He signed a new treaty with the Dutch 
by which he promised to' rea^ipse the authority of the Company 
m the Cochin fort “so long as the sun and the moon exM^’*.' 
Ho accepted the Company as his protector in view of the fact 
that the Company had been responsible for installing him ; on 
'tiiet hrone. The Company was given a'monopoly of trade 
in pepper and cinnamon. The Dutch also got the right to 
construct three new forts—one at PaUipuram for the protection 
of Cranganore, another at Cheppuram - for the protection qf 
Pomkkad and a third at Azhikkal for the protection of Cochin. 
The Cochin prince was entitled to aU the customs and dnti^ 
traditionally collected by his predecessors. The. Christians wctc 
placed under the special protection of the Company. Cotain 
arrangements were made conoeming the administration' of 
justice in cases of dilutes between the Company's dependents 
and the Raja’s 'subjects. No Portuguese priests were to be 
allowed to stay within the fortress of Cochi^. "Hiis treaty* 
not only established the_Company’s monopoly of trade, but 
also l^alised the sovereign position oi the Comply in Cochin. 

Two days after tne signing of the treaty with the Codiin 
, prince, the Dutch concluded an alliance with the Raja of Pmakkad 

I■ .. , __:_ ' ' ^ 

1 Tavernier describes the coronation ceremmijr as follows l%e Gmer^ 

a crown made to place on the head of a new king <rf;Cochin,"^the Other 

having been driven away and on the day which he selwted for this grand pec- 
fbmanee he seated himself on a kind of throne at the foot of which a Malabi^ 
Oeiled Montahi conducted by two or three captains, plac^ himsdlf oa W 
knees to receive the crown from his hands and to take possession of a fangdom* 
very limited oitettt, that is .to say. some small territories in the nri^ihonr- 
hooded Cochin’*.—^Vol. I P.242. 

2 Coeby Rajya Charitr»n. by K- P. P. Menon. Vol. II. 

M'oenam 12th. 838 M. E , cru-tej^mufaig- to Bfarch 
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■ had ^hrays been helping the enemies of 'the Datcii; but th^ 

seems to have bten no difficulty at all in conciudiiig^a friendly- 
sdfianoe. 'Pie Baja id Porakkad ai^d the Dutch Generid met 
if'th^ were old friends* and a treaty nras s^;ned e^Efne^ing 
desire to keep their friendship few ever. The Raja of , 

j^rwiised that he would never be hostile towards tte CocWii. - r;^. 
Raja or the Company. On the other hand he un^rtook to help 

* them against the Portiiguese or any other enemies. Q(^t\ 

. Yiuts^, the Vettom prince, was riot allowed to mter hfa terrl? 

tories thereafter. Trade of pepper and cinnamon in his teiritaty ■ 
was to be conducted with complete agreement with the. Cochin'^ c. ' 0 , 
Raja and the Dutch. The Company was to construct a new fort at 
Porakkad. All the Peutuguese ships iii Porakkad were to be . '^"1 
handed ovor to the Dutch. The Company and the Cochin R^. >* ;- g 

nodertook to protect Porakkad from all its enemies. Alt the prt- . -i^! 
vileges prevkmdy enjoyed by the Portuguese in Porakkad were , : 

• ; tho^after to be enjoyed by the Dutch, - • - 

The treaty witli.Porakkad strengthened the position of the . , 
i ■ Cmnpany^to a considerable extent. It turned a former encs^ 
iiito-a close ally. i v 

^cob Hutstaart succeeded Van Goens as Governor of Cochih. 

He signed a fresh treaty with the Cochih prince on Feb. z5, 

- ’ whereby certain new ooncessions were gained by the Dut^. The 
‘ Dutch company was ejgempted from the payment of tolls to the 

Cochin prince for carrying goods into the?Cochin,port. The Com- , 

pany uras to eiyoy complete liberty for trade wilfr the Cbcl&l ^ 

merchants ani^the Raja was not to interfere in their affairs. The 
CcMupeny’s monopoly of trade with Cochin was again assert^ m 
f^e iiewtrmty. - ' . , 

In 1673 Hendrik van Rheede came to Cochin as the coni- 
S The finances of Cochin seem to have been in confusion - ^ 

•' wlitPn' he took charge as the Commander. He made ‘certairi 

agreements concerning the administration of Cochin on September 'Cfi* 
2,1^4. .The Raja was to receive 3,000 fanams for hU expense, , ^ 
The affowknees for the junim-princes were also fixed*.. Adopljc*^ j 
to ^e Roy<A feuoiily were to be made cmly with the consent <ff 
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Company. The Paliam chief was to be in charge of the "aclininisr 
tration, and the junior jffinces were not to interfere in the State 
a^airs. The provisions of this agreement were not pleasing to 
the junior princes. , The princes were encouraged by the Nair 
chieftains jvho also-disliked the interference of the Dutch in inter¬ 
nal affairs. The junior princes defied the authority of' the Raja 
and the State was thrown into Civil War. The Raja himself had 
to leave the capital fearing the troubles of the nobles and the 
junior princes. He wrote a letter to the Grovemor General at 
Batavia in March 1677 informing him of the situation in his 
’’State. The Raja received the reply on the 8th of September. 
The Governor General was of opinion that the Raja himself should 
settle the affairs of his State. He advised the Raja to return to 
his capital and protect the “ fair name and pride pf the Company 
and the Swaroopam ”. The Governor General again asserted the 
mutual codfidence between the Company and the Raja, and eager¬ 
ly desired that it should never be strained. - * ^ 

The Raja tried his best to restore order and peace in his, 
family and State. But the troubles only intensified. 

Van Rheede was succeded by Jacob Lobo as Commander of 

Cochin. Lobo signed a new treaty with the Raja on the 21st of 

May 1678. This agreement stated that the junior princes should, 
not interfere in the State affairs. They were not to go agadnst 
the orders of the Raja on pain of very severe punishment. Th^ 
could not enter the Cochin port without the consent of the Raja. 
The Paliam cWef was to manage the administration in consulta¬ 
tion with the Raja and the Commander. , If tfie Paliam^ chief 
failed to discharge his duties satisfactorily, the Rajd could appoint, 
a new chief with the permission of the Commctnder. 

Certain arrangements were made for the collection of 

revenue due to the Raja. The Nairs were told that they would 
be severely punished if they attempted to create trouble in the 
State. Some regulations were made concerning the protection of 
the Christian subjects in Cochin. 

. The agreement virtually handed the Cochin State over to thp 
Company.^ It reduced the position of the Raja to that of a mke 
d^)endent of the Company. The admimstration was to be 
carried on by the Paliam chief who was to be responsible to the 
Company. The Raja was the nominal head of the State, but he 
could exercise very little powers. The position of ; I&ija was 




very ptiaWe. The junior princes were all enra^ ^au^t 
him and the Nair nobles were openly supporting ..the pince^^ ' 

The Ihreat'of punishment meted out to the Nair , nobles and the 

junior pinces resulted only in a^ravating their hostility. They- 
were now planning for deposing the Raja and destropng the - • _ 
Dutch influence in the State. There was no love lost betwe^ 
the local merchants and the Compny’s merriiants ;■ and th^efoi^ y 
there was conriderable difficulty in the collection of customs' and 
duties. The butch Conunander at that time—Martin Huysman 
' rigned a new agreement with the Raja on the 3rd of May, 1681 
at Chennanaangalam. This agreement provided, another oppoft^^ 
nity to the Dutch for tightening their grip over Coclun. The first 
clause of the agreement declared the faliam chief as the h^dof • 
the administration. The allowances for the princes were fixed at , 
bie fcwmer rates (*.e., 3000 fanams for the Raja, .15W fanams for 

the Elaya Raja, 750 fanams for Rama Varma and 450 fanams for 
Goda Varma.) Jhe paliam chidf should see that the allowances 
were properly given to the princes. The Elaya Raja was- not to < 
interfere in State affairs. No adoptions were to be msde. to' the 
Royal family without the consent of the Company. In short, the 
affairs of the state were to be conducted by the . Paliam chirf 
under instructions from the Commander. He was to be assisted 
by'thrOe others including an officer of the Comp2iny. 

Captain Hendrick Reins was selected to represent tlm 
Company as stipulated in the agreement. Meanwhile, the Paliam 
chief died leading as his heir a minor by name Ittikkannachen. 

The Raja appointed Ittikkannachen as the prime minister, but as 
he was a minor, it was necessary to appint a couhs^or. The 
/ Raja consulted' the Dutch Commander Gulmer Vorsburgas to *■ 
•tlm appinment of new counsellors, and a fresh agrement was 
-signed between the tM?o on July 25,-1684. Captain Hendnck 
-Rrins who was appinted as the Company's representative was to 
exercise the pwers of the prime minister. ,The minor Paliam 
chief, Ittiakkannachen, was of course t^e dhief ministCT in name. ' 
He was to be assisted by two counsellors who were also named in 
the agrement*. The treasurer of the State was Perimfaala ' 
Sienta—a dependent of the Company. He had not been r^;olac. - 
in keeping the accoijpts and he was never on good terms with tihe 1 
local officers. The Raja had derired the renoval of Perimbala 

t ^^Klakkenjeril Ruder and nunthuratbil IttinUraplatan. 
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jSfeeifei and the appointment of a new hand. the Comnmjalor 

^was not prepared to remove liim, -Thus the Cmniaiq^ had the 


' •' 
■ ^ ^ 


o^nmand of both the treasnry and tim dewansh^, aid the Khja 
was reduced to the. position of a mere eyflier. The Ra^ was 
conscious of his growing helplessne®. But, he had no (^jer 
alternative but to d^nd on the Dueh as he had estranged the 
iunim princes and the nobles. The Paliani chief was only a 
minOT,- and as such he was not poyrerfuL Even othowise the 
Raja could not rdy on the suj^rt of the Paliam chief as he.was 
more a dependent of the Company than of the Raja. The Buch 
^ere the de-facto rulers. (rf Cochin, apd they exercised tte^ 
authority even in minor matters of the State like die appoint¬ 
ment of local officials. 

In 1687 Isaak Van Dedan was appointed Cmnmander of 
Cochin. Th^ highhanded interference by. the Company, in 
internal matters drove the Raja to desperation and he hinsdf 
secretly helped the outbreak of troubles in the state. Some 
Idjred Nair nobles pledged their support for ousting the Dutch 
from Cochin. The Dutch Ciovemor General at Batavia' was 
. constantly informed of the steady deterioration of Dutch inflkience' 
• in Cochin. Events were tast developing in the direction of a rap- 
j>rochement between the Raja and his nobles against tiie Dutch.' 
But a dispute of succession arose in Cochin meanwhile, and the 
Raja wps again put to the necessity of depefidihg on Dutch 
power. 

It had been decfded at a meeting of the Raja, Elaya Raja, 
the Dutch Govemw and the P^iam chief at Che nnamangafam ip ‘ 
May 1681, to adopt some princes and prince^es from tte 
Oialiyur family. This decision was given effd:t to in 16%. But 
ttis 'adoption was not wdcome to some nobles especially the 
Rajas of Parur, Mangat and Manhkulam. The Chalijmr ^inces 
Were dependents of the Dutch, and therefme, their cause was 
, ^ Company. The Nair nobles supported the Vettmn 

princes and demanded that adoption shonld be made from that, 
■fan^y. The Vettom jninces were popular With the people and 
Uw Raja hims^ was ja-epared to' suj^rt them because of. Ms 
h^tility. towards the Dutch. But, Paliath Adien stood ffinoriy by 
the Ihlihffi and the Chalijmr branch. The Dutch had attoiaf^ 

. evri^ one at Cochin and their porition was very {aecarimK. TSui 
Hair iK^les. the Vettonj Riince to a^qme^iewd^^p^ I« - 
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, Tlte author of ^ Ko^olpathi'' says that the. Dutch and 5 
CocMn Raja fi%htened at this new turn of events; appedle^.fd : 

'the Zamorin for help through the Raja of Crahganore. ' 
Zamorin consented to cOme to their help and signed a truce 
12 years with the Dutch. The .i^utch ceded Chettwaye to 
Zamorin and agreed to pay the expenses of the war. Tfee 
Calicut forces commanded by Krishnan, the ‘ Tala^chennwe ' fpf 
Chowghat; crossed into Alangad and Parur. The D^tch f(^t^ 
were commanded by Hendricfe Van Rheede. . The supporters 
the Vettom jMances, were commanded by Mangat Raja. He tl 4*5 . :j ‘'|^ 
defeated by the Dutch, and Parur and Alangad were plundo^. 
by t!le-victors. The Zamorin got Chettwaye as was original^ 

„ The wjir of the Vettom succession secured the pr«ni» .iM,' 
position of the Dutch once again in Cochin and established 
an unquestionable basis. The Dutch with the hglp of thp, 


Zamorin broke the power of the Nair nobles and local Rajas who 
had been their bitter enemies. The position of the Dutch a§ 
king-makers in Cochin became undisputed. Cochin was reduced 
to the position of a mere Dutch principality. V^fil 

The Raja of Cochin died in' 1687. The administration of 
Cochin was in great confusion in the time of his succetera?. ^ 
Ittikkannachen, the Paliam chief, was never loyal to the new: \ ^ 
Raja, and. h 5 joined sides wjth his enemies. Collection of cnstoms 
and revenues fell into arrears. The Company's Indian agents ' 
Ifevan Prabhu, was secretly intriguing against the Raja ^fnd ; 
micouniging these irregularities." Isaac Van Declan, "the Dutdr. v 
;€bmmander, died oh the 25th December 1693, and the Raja U9is _ 
te a helpless portion. He wrote a letter (on 22nd of Jan. 1694)' 
to the Governor General at Batavia acquainting him of tl» 
sitnatten it^Codiin. He complained of the hostile attitude of the new^ 
Paliath Aohen. Fbnlierl|r there were loyal and efficient 
the Paliam family ”, he wrote \ “ but now it is managed by mtedt 

urchins.There are many Swaroopis in my State ot whidt 

'tite Paliam *is Only on^. We had ?^one our best to improve tte . 


I from the Malayatam docBWeht. 
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pd^on of the Paliam. family. But noW all of them have turned 

^ against me because of their youthful recklessness,...1 have 

enemies both inside and outside the fort. Therefore, I am put to 
very hard difficulties. The Menons in my smdce are not given 
cbrrect accounts, and customs and -duties are not properly 
reipitted to my Government. Bavan is at the root of all these 
confusions and he is in the pay of my enemy, the Z^orin.*' 
'Hie Raja earnestly appealed to the Grovemor Gmieral to do all 
that was necessary to stop these irfegularities. The Raja got the 
rdply that the new Commander, Adrian Van Mattan and the 
•DSW .Commissar General would set matters right and do their 
best to improve the ^sition of the Company and the Raja, But 
the irregularities of Bavan Prabhu/ only became worse. The 
Commander was also anxious to keep his friendly relation with 
the Zamorin. The Raja again sent a letter to the Govemw 
General at Batavia {Idavom 671 M. E. 1696 A. D.) complainii^ 
of the hostile attitude of the Company’s agents. The Commissar 
of the Company had met the Zamorin at Ponnani and received 
presents from him. The Raja^ also drew the attention ot the 
Governor General to the poor state of the finances of the • 
Swaroopam. What enraged the Raja most was the attitude of 
the Commissar in courting the friendship of the Zamorin. The 
Raja was seriously afraid that the Dutch may fall under 
the influence of the Zamorin, which would mean the destruction 
of his Swaroopeim. 

In 1697 Hendrick Zwarderc#oon was appoint^ Conunander 
Codiin. The Cochin Raja passed a-vyay in 1698 and he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Prince Rama Varma. A new agrwment was entered 
inf^ between the Raja and Zwaadercroon, Some arrangements 
was made r^rding the finances of the State. The -Company 
ramwed its pledge to protect the State .from aH its enemies. The 
Raja in tufn promised to send help to the Company • if it, vras 
attacked by its enemies. This agreement finally set thfe seil of 
servitude on the Cochin principality and made it merely an ap- 
, peockige of the Dutch Company. . r ' 

CHAPTER III 


THE -ZAMOSIH AHD THE DUTCH 

rHEN the Dutch established their powa in Cochin, the most 
rewurceful and a^essive of. the 



wfts the 2 ^amcMrin of Calicut. The Zamorin had been the tradi* 
ticmal enemy of the Porlligue^, and he extended % willing sup^ 
port to the Dutch to drive out the Portuguese from Cochin. The 
main ambition of the Zamorin ^as to gain possession of Cochin 
through Dutch help. But, the Zamorin was disillusiohed at the 
v^ry begining when the Dutch signed an agreement with the 
Ccxhin Raja undertaking to protect him from all outside attack. 
The Dutch were careful in seeing that the Zamorin did not be¬ 
come too powerful in Malabar. The Zamorin demanded' that at 
least the island of Vypeen should be ceded to him, but, the Dutch' 
were not prepared for that. Thus both the Dutch and the Zamo¬ 
rin knew from the very outset that their relations could not be 
cordial. There was traditional enmity between the Zamorin' and 
Cochin. Visscheri refers to the continual warfare between the 
two kingdoms and attributes it to the division of the Malayalee 
community into the two factions—Panni5rurkur and Chovarakur. 

“ No firm or lasting peace is ever made ” writes Visscher, “ Iwt 
merely so to speak, a cessation of hostilities, invauriably followed 
by a renewal of war ”. But how far this tradition -of the two 
rival factions was responsible for these constant wars is not ca- 
tain. More often these wars had originated from th^ claims on 
places in each other’s territories’. The warfare between the rival 
kings of Cochin and Calicut continued for oAr- 250 years aftar 
the arrival of the Portuguese in Malabar, and we have instances 
of at least nine such conflicts’. Both the Portuguese and the 
Dutch had cleverly availed themselves of all opportunities to bet¬ 
ter their interests in the, Malabar coast. But the commitmait of 
the Dutch ta protect Cochin from her enranies had brought donri- 
derable loss to the Company. The Dutch Governor General cmce 
wrote bitterly to the Cochin Raia. “ I do not know how much 
treasure and how much blood had been spent by the Hbn’ble 

pjmpany to aggrandise your family.But, it was vary* 

»te when the Company came to the conclusion* “ that the Raja, 
of Cochin was ho longer to be supported in his interminable 
fights with the Zamorin. 

We have seen before, that the Dutch had ceded Chettwaya 
to the Zamorin in i6gi in return for the help he had given in the 

, 1 Visscher's Letters. IV. " 

- 2 History of Kerala. K, P. P. Menon, Vol. 1/ P. 484. 

3 Letter of Jan Van Horn dated 15th November 1705. 

4 Resolution of the Snimme Govt, at Batavia. 
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“ war of the Vettom successiqn.” Chfettwaye" was of great strart 
t^;ic importance for an attack on (Sbchin. It lay in thef 
territories of Payyencfaerry Nair, a fendatcMry of the Zam(»dn. As 
s^n as the Zamorin gained possesskm of Chettwaye he took 
advantage of the position to use it against his hereditary enemy, 
the Raja of Cochin. He built a line of fortresses on the Cochfin 
frontier and strongly garrisoned them^. The Zamorin was fully 
aware of the fact that his treaty with'' the Dutch would, not be 
le^standii^. Further# the Raja of * Cochin was trying his b^t 
to bring about a rupture Of the peace between the Zamorin ^d 
the Dutch. Therefore the Zamorin took all p(^siUe steps tp 
enlarge the circle of his friends. The Raja of Kayamkulam Was 
already his' ally. Bavan Prabhu- was keenly supporting the 
Zamorin. He was sent to Porakkad, Parur, Tekktunkur and 
, Vadakknmkur to enlist their support for the Zamorin. The 
Dutch were anxious to avoid war, and they" invited the Zamorin 
and his allies to a conference in January 1701. But the kihg of 
Calicut knew that it was only a ruse to gain time and he atta(±^ 
the Cochin territory. In 1702 the Raja of Porakkad, joined sides 
with the Zamorin and attacked Cochin territory. The Raja 
of porcikkad was an ally of the Company and therefore 
the Company ii^rfered in the matter and restored 
^ peace between the*two. Parur also was on hostile terms with 
Cochin. The Raja of Parur complained to the Dutch that the 
Cochin Raja was committing outrages in his territories. The 
Company felt that the grievances of the Raja of Patur were not 
j ^itima te and decided to declare war againSt him. The . 
Zamorin was canvas^ng the support of Vadaldcumkur 
pHTOposing an adoption from the Raja’s family. 

. ' In 1705 the 2 kimorin died.'' But his successor continued the 
Wm i^ainst Cochin. In 1707 he attacked Kodasseri and 
^^Mhitiyanad. Hitherto the Dutch had. not actively interfered in 
war even though they were frequently reminded by the 
IWKiw Raja of their moral obligation to support him. 
Now^ the Dutch Commander decided to take stem stefs 
.the glowing aggressimi of the Zamorin. The Zamorin^ 
^' W«a.,trfd ’that the Cochin Raja and the other victims oiler 
-a^re^oh were in the ^protection of the Co^ipany, and as, such, 

'■('■-t — --:--- - j’ 

f. f- t Tbe iatportant fortcessea were- Fappanetty, Kattur, IitWpriiasia Wd 
porakauB Trittam. ' _ 







an attack on them '(fould be tantamount to an aXtai^ oh rthc 
Dutch. The Zamorin.expressed his desire to be oh friendly tenns 
with Cochin. He also stated that the against ^Kodasseri had 
been jarovoked by the Kaima} himself and that he had Iio 
intention of becoming an enemy of the CcMhpany. The ZancK^th 
sent his representatiyei to Cochin to meet the Commander. A 
temporary peace was concluded but it was blroken in February 
1708. The Company was rfowever anxious* to avoid war and 
further negotiations ■ were started with the 2 Jamorin. The, 
Zamorin himself was desirous of peace and on August 30, 1708 
he wrote to the' Commander to fix a date for an interview with ■_ 

. him. The Zamorin was informed that an interview could be 
held only after deciding the points of dispute. After a series erf 
COTTCspondence between the Zamorin and the Commander, 
peace was concluded on the loth of January 1710. According to 
the tends of the treaty the Zamorin had to hand over ChettWaye ' 
to the Dutch. The Payyancherry Nair and Cranganwe Raja 
^ho were formerly feudatories of the Zamorin^ came under the , 
protection of the Company. The Raja of Cochin also gained 
certain territories. ^ . 

The treaty of 1710 was not approved of by the heir-apparent 
of Calicut and the Commander-in-chief Dharmpt Pai^ker. The 
Zamorin was a jieace-loving man and he was anxious to stop ^ 
war before the Mamankam festival,^ which was fast approaching. 
But the loss of Chettwaye was a serious blow to Calicut and the 
diiefs of the army and other nobles were very anxious to recov« 
it as early* as possible. They knew very well that Chettwaye 
would be used by the Dutch for operations against them and 
wanted to prevent it. Visscher speiks of the ste-at^C hnpor- 
tance of Chettwaye; “ Chettwaye is anothet fort about twelve 
leagues from'Cochin serving partly to protect commerce and^ 
^ly as a defence agai nst the Zamorin whose dmninioas 

1 The Mamankam (Mahamakham) was the greatest , n^ional festi^ - 
tA Malahar till two centuries ago. The festival^ was held on Ute 
banks of the Periyar river near Tirunavaye once in twelve yem A 
regular efiange used to take place in all offices (including even kmgdi^ in 
Sa«mtracts Ld in all tenures after a period of twe ve ye^ (a 
The Mamank^ was the great occasion when all the 
. re-adjusted l^e princes and the people. In 
itted to abdiMte after a period of twelve years m 
But after the power of royalty had become very prominent, this 
givM up. Tfo fesHval was attended by rdpresmtatives of all 
Traditioa attributes its origin to Parasuram, the legendary hero of Kerala. 
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lief»ntigttotis. It stands at the mouth of therivfr and is at 
pr^mt the strongest fortress in Malabar ”. 

• As soon as the Dutch gained possession of Chettwaye th^ 
resolved to build a new fort there and gave orders to B. Ketel, 
'the Comnsandant of Malabar to finish it ^ speedily as possible. 
There were some lands near Chettwaye ^which were claimed both 
fl^® Cochin Raja and the Zamorin. The Raja of Cochin whu 
was anxious to prevent the aggression of the Zamorin handed 
over his rights over these territories to the Company. 

In 1711 the peace-loving Zamorin of Calicut passed away 
and his heir-apparent came to the^‘ Stanam.’ He sent Tamma 
Panikker (Dharmoth Panikar) who owned some territories in the 
'neighbourhood of Chettwaye to prevent the Dutch from fortifying 
th^ places. The Zamorin vigorously protestsd against the high-- 
handedness of the Dutch, but they proceeded,in quick haste vdth* 
the fortification of the place. The Zamorin turned to the KngHsh 
for help. The English had a few factories on the Malabar coast. 
They were waiting for an opportunity to destroy Dutch influence 
in Malabar and step into their shoes. Robert Adam, the chief of 
the English factory at Tellicherry encouraged the Zamorin to 
IM-event construction of the fortifications at Chettwaye. Vissch»t 
gives thei following details about the capture of Chettwaye by the 
.. 2 ^amorin. “ The East India Company having resolved to build a 
new fort gave orders to B. Ketel, the Commandant- of Malabar, 
to fimsh it as speedily as possible. This alarmed the Zaniorin 
who knew it was intended to curb his power oii tMs coast. He 
accordingly left no means untried to impede its progress, and not 
succeeding by fair methods, he detemoined to try force. He was 
«icouraged by learning that the garrison consisting o£ 48 meq 
wae lodged outside'the half-finished fortress and that none of 

the requisites had been provided foj its defence...The 

Zamorin perceived his advantage, crossed the river at night with 
600 mem who were soon followed by more; and all was effected 
so quietly that about 4 o’clock in the morning of January 22nd 
1715 they surprised the soldiers who were sleeping in their huf. 


- -X -o *** UU«I^ 

py; i" great alarm and 

;Zamc>rin obtained possession of the place without stiikii^ a 
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J%)w”. Captain Alexander Hamilton gives another story 
^:^ut the capture of Chettwaye. " The Dutch were buil- 


:J Vissd^er's Letters. IV. 
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di^. the fOTt at'^'Chettwaye and the Zaiiidrm got son«> / 
of his men under th^ disguise of labourers to be employed 
by them and to take an opportunity of surprising theDutdi, 
The two lieutenants who had the overseeing of the work wwe one 
evening diverting themselves with a game at tables in a guard , 
rocm about half a mile from the fort; They had letstaneof 
their soldiers go straggling about and the disguised natives'took, 
the opportunity to kill the sentinels, signal to the ambuscade and 
take the half-built fort..... .The Zamorin caused the English fla^ ' 
to be hoisted and the fort was destroyed How far the a<;dount 
given by Hamilton is correct is open to question. Hamilton wasa 
traveller in the East Indies between the years 1688 and-iyza, 
and he is likely to have first-hand information of these matters. , 
But the' story of sending soldiers disguised as labourers is not 
lound in the Letters of Visscher. However, it is clear that'^e .. 
Dutch were taken by surpise at Chettwaye and the Zamorin was 
able to score a signal success. , . 

The fort fell into the hands of the Zamorin who made a SUT;- 
prise attack. The loss of Chettwaye was a serioiis^ blow to the 
"Dutch prestige in Cochin. “ When the tidings of this disaster 
reached Cochin”, says Visscher, “it caused a universal panic anlong 
the Dutch and gave rise to a spirit of indolence among the nati¬ 
ves”. Ketel, the Dutch Commandant, marched against Chettwaye ^ 
with three battalions. He was opposed by Mangatt Adiai, 
the Zamorin’s General. But the Dutch were able to disperse the 
army. " Many were cut down, others drowned ip the river and ' 
others took*refuge in the fort at Chettwaye where their defeat 
caused a great panic ”2. If the Commandant had followed up 
his victory by attaking the fort, the Zamorin would have abando¬ 
ned it in darm^ Bpt, instead of doing this Ketel marched with 
his troops into a neighbouring vill^e and thus gave time to the 
enemy to prepare for the defence. Th^ Zamorin’s forces got : 
fresdi supplies from the English and erected barricades at tte 
entrances to the fort. Ketel decided to attack the fort on the 
ist of February and scale the walls, but wherl the troops . 
reached the walls they found that they had foigotten to bting, > 
their scaling ladders and were forced to retire foiled with the* ' 
'loss of ei^tymen. The Zamorin took advantage ‘of this , 
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opportunity to build a fort at Pappan^tty betweai Chett- - 
waye and Cranganore. It was fortified with three tipenchps 'arid 
manned witn a strong troop of Soldiers amon^ whom were some 
Portuguese and English officers. " 

Tow^ds the enchof 1715, three Captains arrived from Bata- 
via -with reinforcements. They attacked the fort' early in tyifi, ‘ 
but, ’* owing partly to some misunderstanding among the ofiacars - 
and partly to the faint-heartedness of Captain Pluis, the second in 
command, who trembled at the sound of a cannon ”, the attempt 
failed. When the defenders saw the advance of the Dutch, they 
rushed out of the fort on the opposite side. The Dutch troops « 
who were stationed there thought that it was a sudden assault on 
them and fled in disorder. Immediately the Zamorin’s forces 
returned to the forsaken fortress. The failure of the expedition 
created universal consternation. To add to that there was a ru¬ 
mour afloat that Jhe allied, princes were* going to desert the 
Dutch. The Raja of Parur proceeded against Cranganore. Hear¬ 
ing about this Ketel advanced with his men to the assistance of 
the garrison at Cranganore. 

When the news of the repeated failures of the Dutch reached 
Batavia, they decided to send a large force to make a successful 
attack against Chettwaye. They attributed the success of the 
Zamorin to the treachery of'their Indian allies. Therefore they 
decliiled the offer of help made by Ali Raja and Kolattiri. In 
1716 William Bakker Jacobsz was despatched from Batavia.^ ' 
Admiral and Commander-in-chief. Johannes Hftrtenberg was 
sent to supersede Ketel as Contmander. They brought with them 
a huge army of about 30,000 soldiers, consisting of Europeans 
^d Javanese and joined with the forces of the -Raja of Cochin. 
Bakker Jacobsz arrived in Cochin on the 23rd of November 1716. • 
One of his first steps was to inform the (fiffereni princes and 
cbi^tains of Malabar of his intention to punish the Zamorin. 
X>etters were sent to as many as 42 chieftains in Malabar^. The 
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Dutch attacked Pappanetty (on the i6th January 171:7), WMl’e 
the Zamorin was entrenched with his forces. The Dutch resolved 
to attack Pappenetty on three points amultaneously. The attack 
started early morning and it was carried ®ut with such great force 
that the Zamorin was compelled to raise a flag of truce. But the 
Dutch pa5dng no heed to this, carried on their attack. The Dutdi 
capturing two trenches a dvanced fp the third to which the Zamo^ 
tin's fOTces had retreated. / The Zamorin’s forces imder Dharmoth 
Panikker defended with great courage and inflicted heavy losses 
on the Dutch. But they could withstand no longer and again 
hoisted a flag of truce. They pi^omised to leave the fort; but 
meanwhile the European officers within the fort had set fire to 
the powder magazine so that it might not fall into the hands of 
the enemy. That created a big confusion and the infuriated 
Dutch slaughtered as many as three thousand of the ^amwin’s 
droops. They destroyed the fort rasing it to the ground. The 
Dutch sent some ships to attack Chettwaye. But meanvdule the 
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Ghettwaye fort had been abandoned by the defenders £tod that 
too easily fell into the hands of the Dutch. The Dutch advanced 
into the interior and occupied Maprana, Towlainpuri, Ayatorti 
' and 'Urakam. Desultory fighting “was still continuing and ttte 
Dutch too were anxious for peace. If the Genial had chosen to 
advance his victorious banners he could no doubt have maSe him¬ 
self master of the Zamorin’s court at Ponnani and of Dalicut 3 - 
self. But Bakker Jacobsz did not have a very large force under 
' his command and further the expected re-inforcements from 
Ceylon did not arrive. Also it was not the jxjlicy of the Dutch 
CcKnpany at that time to assudle the sovereignty over extensive. 
i territories. They were mainly interested in trade, and all that, 
they desired was to get the products of Malabar at a lower price. 
The Dutch made peace with the Zamorin on December ry, 1717. 
Both parti^ agreed to be in perpetual alliance and friendship. 
The Zamorin proposed to pay a war indemnity of 85,000 fanams. 

, The Dutch General was conscious of the fact that 85,006 fanmns 
w^ too poor a sum to be received as a war* indemnity. But he 
was prepared to accept this nominal amount it) view of the finan¬ 
cial dfi&culties of the Zamorin. The Zamorin, had to cede Chett- 
waye and Pappinivattam to the Dutch. Dharmot Panikker " the 
chief firebrand of the treason of Chettwaye ” • was held responsi¬ 
ble for all these calamities, and in order to avert such calamities 
in future, he was to be dismissed from the Zamorin’s services. 
All the lands and properties belonging to Panikker were forfeited 
» to the Company. The Company undertook to h«^p the Zamorin 
/ against foreign invaders. In turn, the Zamorin promised to help, 
the Company in .case of an attack from outsiders. The Zamorin'' 
also promised to be friendly with Cochin. The Dutch were 
given certain conunercial privileges in Calicut. They were 
allowed to erect factories at Ponnani, Calicut and several other 
places. The Dutch promised to cede Punnattur Svraropam to 
' the Zamorin and abandon their territorial claims there. The 
Zamorin was not to receive any fugitives from the Dutch side. 

■ ~ JOre French were to be given no commercial privileges in the 
Zamorin’s taritories.^ Similarly, tjie Zamorin was to refuse pec- 
‘ ndsrion to the Portuguese and the English for trade in his coun- 
try. • The Zamorin gave up all his claims over the ierritories of 
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»f ti^ycp^erry-iJak They were placed under the ^ciat pro¬ 
tection of the Company. TheZamorin was not to receive any -* 
fi^tives from the Cochin court, ' . ■ ^ ^ 

The treaty was not acceptable to the authorities at Batavia. 
They were dissati sfi ed vrith the Dutch General for being satisfied - 
with a small indemnity and for handing oyer to the Jting of 
Cochin some of the territories ceded by the Zamorin. > 

Though the Zamorin was defeated by the Dutch forces* it 
was not a final defeat. The gains on the side of the Dutch were 
not sufficient to justify the enormous expenditure they had to 
incur in the war. However, the'campaign of 1717 restored the 
Company’s prestige in Malabar at least for some time. 

CHAPTER IV 

- TRAVANCORE AND THE DUTCH 


r HE Dutch had very little to do with the State of Travancore 
in the first phase of their history in Malabar, They wae 
con^trating their attention on Cochin as they beUeved the 
mastery over Cochin would secure for them the trade monopoly 
of Malabar. Their success in- driving out the Portuguese frmn 
Cochin had resulted in the total subordination of that state. It 
left them in an obligation to protect an important s tate of 
Malabar from all its enemies, and thus we find the Dutch 
involved in the complicated politics of Malabar.. No doUbt, the 
Dutch made us# of their sovereign position in Cochin to angment 
their trade; but. the security of their trade depended upon thar 
success in adjusting the political balance between Cochin and 
Calicut. Travancore rose into prominence in Malabar only in 
1729 with the accession of Prince .Marthanda Varma. 

When the , Dutch first catne to Malabar, Travancore was a 
very small principality. Van Goens wrote in 1675 " Travanc^ 
bf^;ins with the West Cape of Comorin and ends on the coast 
about two hours walk or less north of Tengapatanam.” Besides 
TravanCffl'e, there were many important principalities in the 
south, namdy, Attingal, Quilon, Kayamkulam, Elayadatha- 
Swaroopand, etc. 

We have already seen that the Portuguese possessioBS at 
Qoilon ^had been attaek^ by the Dutch ih 1661. The Dt^h 
at 'fhat time were not anxious to estaUM their sapeemar^ m 



Qnilon, but they were oi% interested in decoying the htdi^ce 
<tf the P(»^ugaese. The attack on ^}uilon was carried out by 
Admiral Van Goens who managec^ to defeat the Nair troops there 
and destroy the Portuguese fortifications. After pillagiiig and 
plundering the town, the Dutch left for Cranganore. 

In 1662 the Dutch signed a treaty with the Raja of 
Travancore at Kallada. Its main object was to gain the 
suiuemacy fca: trade in pepper. 

In 1663 and 1664 the Dutch deputed Captain Nieuhoff who 
was a factor at Quilon to negotiate with the chief princes of 
Travancore. The first kingdom which he visited was Ka]^m- 
kulam, which was at that time ranked as the spcond principality 
of Travancore. 

Nieuhoff says, " We arrived at Kalkofang on the 22nd 
January 1664. I gave notice of my arrival by our interpreter to 
the king who soon after returned in company of a Residoor from 

the king to fetch me to court.After the first ceremonies 

and compliments such 34,3x6 usual in this place were passed, I 
surrenc^red my credentials to the king who received them with a 
great deal of respect and seeming satisfaction.” After signing an 
agreement witli the Raja of Kayarakulam* Njeuhofi went to 
Porakkad. On arrival at Porakkad the Captain was intonned 
.that the Raja had left for Kodamalur some ten days before. He 
met the Raja ,at Kodamalur. Nieuhoff gives the foUo'wing 
account about his visit. “ After the usual respect paid, I 
delivered to him my credentials which he, having tpceived, 
ordered all his attendants and an interpreter among the rest to 
withdraw, because he had a mind to discourse with me alone in 
Portuguese, which he understood very well. I told him that I 
was sent on purpose by, my masters to His Majes^ to assure him 
of their friendship and to pay the money stipulated by &e last 

treaty.The king gave for answer that it never had been a 

custom to weigh the pepper at Cochin, and that therefore he 
hoped the Company would not introduce 'any novelties in his 

tei^tories.I agreed that the pepper should be received and 

w^hed at Porka..The king appeared to be h%b^ 

satined thereat, desiring that 3 factor might be sent thither 
fcnrthwith, to buy and receive the pepper.” The Raja of 
^omkkad was a clever diplomat and be told Nieuhogjhat “ he 
b»d ca^aaed the flags of the English and some othor nations Wbe 
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lakfn .4oiro aiui: tbe Dutch fls^ to 

JHe. wanted to imiress upon, the Captain the trollies, he bufl ''fi 
mdertahV. secure the i^tere$ts of the Dutdil 

^ NieUhoff next visited Madathumkur- 
between Kayamkulam andQuiloh. The demands that fte DUhch*,' "*J^ 
made upon the king were “ to forbid the importation of o|dUUi;( >>%^ - 
the peeling of the wild ciimamou and the exportation of pepped*' 54 ^ 


the territory that ^ 


The Mohomedan.merchants who had the trade monopoly there 




opposed the proposals of the Dutch. After some persuations the‘; ; "-?l 


Dutch “ overcame all >difi 5 culties, the king having, grated droSi 
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Though““Madathumkur was a small principality, it wa& £Ui 4 ; 


important centre of pepper trade, and the Captain was anxiot^, 
to come to an agreement with the king. 




After sigjning the agreement NieuhofE,went to Quilpu to* 


interview the Raja of Tranvancore. After some n^otiutions;^ 
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treaty was Signed between the Dutch’and the chief princ» of .'<•>> 
Travancore., The articles of agreement were (i) “ Nobody shall- '^4 
import,-sell or exchange opium into these countries " (Kanmaga- * •* 
paHi, Travmicore. Quilon aad Kottarakara) except the Dut^ 

East India Company. 

(2) " Nobody without ahy exception shall be permitted to 
export any pepper or cinnamon out of this country or sell th<^ 

'. to anybody except to the said Company.” 

(sy “A certain price was settled betwixt both parties and 
urhat share'each should have in the customs, whereby all form^ 

' jiretensions and exceptions shpuld be annulled 

, * NiCuhoff had some dMcuIty in negotiatii^ this treaty. When ' 

, irp^rst visited the Raja of Travancore, the Raja expressed. hi^ 
^^ii^action a.! the conduct of the Dutch in Quilon. ' He insigted 
<H». iPUyW ^ reparations to the Queen of Qudon. The Queen df ; 
Quilon had also complained about the delay the Dutch v&e 
making in paying the customs due to her. Finally, ati pc&ts « 
disimte were ^tled in an interview and a frien^ alliance, < w^; 
S^ned betweiai the Dutch and the Queen, 
hdlowing d^criptipn about the interview. 
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tisual compliments I showed her the {HropoMtion I was to malm to, 
her in writing, whidi she ordered to be read twice, the bettv to 
understand the meaning of it, which beh^ done she a^ed'me 
whether this treaty cranprehended all the rpst and whether they 
.were annulled by.it, unto which I having given her a sufficient y 
answer, she agreed to all our propositions, which were accordingly 
. signed imme^ately.” 

After signing these agreements and contracts with the princes 
of Travancore, the Dutch began to devote their attention mainly 
to trade. The Dutch had a small settlement at Quilon under . 
Nieuhoff, but they did not attempt to assert any political rights 
in Travancore. Further they were so much involved in the 
politics of Cochin and Calicut that they had -no time to pursue ' 
any such schemes in Travancore. Trade was' their only interest , 
as far as Travancore was concerned. 

/ 

Rise of Marrhaiuia .Vonno. The accession of the great 
Marthahda Varma in i^g was a si^ificant event in the history 
of Malabar. By his vigorous activities extending over a period 
. of over 29 years, Marthanda Varma brought about the political 
unification of Travancore. Thereafter Travancore was destined 
to play a decisive role in the politics of Malabar. 

Marthand^ Varma ascended Nthe throne under extremely** 
adverse circumstances. There were no organised departments 
for the transaction of state business. The finances of .^e. state 
were in great -confusion. His predecessor, Rama Varma Raja, 
had entered into an agreement with the Pandyan (QoVemment of 
the Madura Nayaksj Government by which he had jM-omised to 
pay an annnai tribute of about, 3,000 Rupees in return for , 
mili tary help from a Randyan army consisting of 1,000 cavalry 

2,000 infantry soldiers. The pay of this cemtingent aid the 
atwnial tribute were in arrears for a long time. Ccnnfdete anarchy 
prevailed in the kingdom, and there was no respect for joyalty , 
•‘The country wa^ honeyemnbed with petty chieftains wto 
collectii^ around themselves bknds of brigades subsisted cm 
pfflage emd jdun^r and harassed the Raja and his people by 
' tarns frnsttating all attempts to establish order or any settled 
form d-Govemment.i ” yjiQ Raja’s following was very somll.^ld' 
he authmity was only in name. The Ettuveettil Pilkmars aid. 

.1 Tnmmewv State Manual. Nagam lyya. Vol. 1. Vl. P. 339 


i l^^tically indepiendeot ci the king, l%e 
power, of this Nair oligarchy had loi^ bear eshihlMted i» 
Travancore and the predecessors of Majrthanda Vioihahad iaite^' 
to suppress it. The pillamars were (Higinally tenants erf the Pot^ 
Jenmiei. In the time of Umayamma Ranee {1678—168^) , 

Pillamars had usurped the properties of their landlords;. and 
established themselves as lords of their ovm localities independait' 
of the Queen. The Pillamars belonged to the eight Nair houses of 
Marthandaom, R^amanarfiatam, Kulathoor, Kaashakuttars,): 
Vaiganoor, Chempazhamthi. Kodamun, smd PallichaL, 
ambition of the Pillamars was to extirpate the royal family'apd 
to establish a republic of their own. 

The task,of the Maharaja was an extremely difficult oim. 
Even as the Elajra Raja he had insisted on destro3ring the powor 
<rf the turbulent Nair nobles and thereby made himself esttremely 
unpopuliur with them. As soon as he ascended, the throne, .Jhe 
started with his daring schemes of re-organisation. Finding that 
the 'maintenance of the Pandyan forces was an unnecessary drato 
on his treasury, he dispensed with their services and sent them 
back. But withdrawal of • the Pandyan troops encouraged the 
feudatory chiefs and nobles to organise a large scale rebellion. 

The late Maharaja had left two sons known as the “ Kunju 
Thampis The Pillamars persuaded the Thampis to claim th^ 
father’s throne, even though the right offeuccession in Travanwwe 
is definitdy for the nephew of the deceased king and not tom. 
The Thampis s&ught the help of the Psindyan Govontw who 
readily granted ^eir request. The Governor sent one <rf his 
ol&%rs, Alaga'ppa Mudaliar with a small force to enquire into the 
daims of the rival parties and to install the Thampis on the thrOne. 
dot, the Maharaja convinced Mudaliar of his Intimate ri^ts to 
the throne, whereupon he returned to Trichinop&ly. Maf th a nd a 
Vamaa oganised several new regiments of Maravas and construc- 
^ stnn^ forts in important strategic points. He also requeds^ 
Mudaliar to leave ludf of the Pandyan contingent in his diaige 
in or^ to put down the rebellion of the feudal chiefs. 

Asasted by the Maravars and the Pandyan army, Ma r tha n da 
Vmma set out on his bold scheme of the suppresaon of, tim 
Pffiamars qnd their allies. His idea Was to round up the wteile 
baiod of toe Pilldmars without letting any one know of hs 
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r^bel chieftains simultaneously at a given s^sd. Me ^poste^i-- 
■j^f ~ 5 /; hors^eii ^twfeen Nagercoil and Trivandrum for cairying ont 
. tins order. When these preparations were going oh, the elder of 
^ ti*® Thampis came to the palace one morning to pay his^ respects 

f r;i.; to the M^araja.' But the guards on duty (acting trader the ins^ 

, ' truptions of the Raja) prgyented hiin from entering the p^ce. 
Ipi'; : The Thampi lost his life in his encounter with the guards. The 
- younger Thampi who attempted to avenge the death' of his 
„ !|c Iwother was killed by the Raja. Orders were immediately issued 

S/. ij to toest all the rebels and in a few hgurs, the Pillamars were 

sdzed. . Forty two of the’>h^les were sentenced fb deatbi The 
Mfc ' hrahmins who had taken part in the rebellion were banished from 
the State. The properties of all the rebels were confiscated to ther 
State. “This was the first and most important blow struck: 
against the Malabar Political system”, says Fannikker. “ With 
' it went the feudal conception of Idafabar Polity ”. 
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After the suppression of his enemies, Marthanda Varma 
turned his attention to the extension of his dominions. Quilon 
was the first prey to the aggression of .Marthanda Varma. The 
royaj family of Quilon was a branch of the Travancore House. 
In 1731 the Quilon Raja formed an alliance with the Kaju of' 
Kayamkulam by adopting some members from the family of the 
latter. Marthanda Varma' was not consulted on this step. Jle 
considered it as a hostile combination of Quilon and Kayamkuhim 
against his power and on this pretence led a pov^rfijl army against 
Quilon. Marthanda Varma destroyed the forts of^ Quilon and 
• i otho' defensive works. The Raja of Quilon suod for peace; he 
promised to break off his aliance with “ Kayamkulam and 
a^e 4 to the annexation of his territory by Travancore 
aJtCT liis dtoth. The Quilon Raja was brought to Trivandrum 
w^ere he was placed in one of the state palaces as a prisoner. A 
,^nall i^irrison of soldiers was stationd at Quilon- for the 
^ maintenance of peace there. 


• Meanwhile, Attingal had been amalgamated with Trayanawei 
Attii^ was the maternal house of the Travancore jMrinc^; 
^ ^Ifarthanda Varma persuaded the Queen of Attingal to resipt;:h^. 


^vereign authorities to Travancore. 






The' oi Attingal and Quilon alarmed the 

ife.. The Raja of Kayamkulam. b^an to qoncert meattis to 
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pfeveiit the Rirt^er s^giesk)Qs, 

Octebw 1773 Ichara Patare, a Ragai^oor ol |he of Kayam- ’ ^ 
kolam, atCcompanied by twa of the Cochin Raja’s firi^ds, railed . . . 

apon the Datch^ -Govitoor,* Adrian Matt^. He stated that the 
Raja of Travancore was making great preparations to attack 
Kayan^nlam on the i6th of that mraitii. The Raja of KayaaiV4;: .’v^^y 
knlam being an ally of the Dutch, earnestly K)i^ht 
a^tance against Marthanda Vanna. Itchara Patare alstf 
stated that Marthanda Varraa was dying to persuade Tekkeafa^f 

■ and PorakaS to join the war. But the Commander was in no mood'" - 

to promise help to Kayamkulam. By a resolution of the Bataidai ' 
GovWnmeht, in 1721, the Company was not allowed to interfere - * #s 

■ in the wari of local princes, and therefore Adrian Matten gave a' 
convenient excuse. He told-dtchara Patare “ that the cause of 
these troubles wa§ owing to the Raja of Culh-Quilon, havi^ 

. without any provocation, invaded the Marta territories. Efe^' 
continued that he could give no assistance, “but as the cMef of * , 

Pori tall y had refused leave to the Travancoreans to pas^ though T pi 
his * country to attack ’CuUi-Quilon, they had be^r join their 
forces to those of the Peritally chief." 1 But |[dvice was not 
what kayamkulam sought from the Dutch. The Raja stood in:v.- 
immsdiate-need of military help.. So he hurried towards tte . 
chieftains of the Northern States. The kings of the northemi 
principialities assembled under the persidentship of the Cochin - 
Raja and resolved to a^st the Raja of Qudon in r^aining his 
l(»t kingdom. • They sent secret emissaries to Trivandrum tOi ? 
infom the eaptive prince about their plans. The Raja of 
Quiion manag^ to escape from Trivandrum. He joined ades t t 
with the Raja of Kayamkulam and attacked the territories *{ ff 

. Trtvancore at Kallada and' Mavelikcra. The Travanqore forces' 

‘ ttn^er the Dalawa resisted, but they were obliged to retreat. ■: 

•fl The Maharaja made vast praparations for a simultanemts, 
attai^jon Cochin and Kayamkulam. The Travancore army was, 7>p.. 
strer$th«ied with additions of cavalary and infantry. New fee, "'p. 
anns u^re obtained from English.merchants trading at Anjet^; ^ ^^ 
and Edaya.' In 1734 Quiion and Kayamkulana w&e attacked h®? 
the Maharaja's fmces undet the commMdofThanuPdlkiaSBd pj,, 

, .Skhsnapathy Kmmura^rami Pillar and 'Rama lyen. ^ S^ra^. 
'.tattlra were, fought dgainst the Kayamknlam tfo<^ whichwore 
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under the conunand of the Raja hims^. «Jn the course of, fK^ 
battles the Kaymkulap Raja was killed, but his soldiers continue 
to fight. He was succeeded by his 3rouhgCT brother who carried i 
out the operations with greater vigour. Marthanda Varma 
strengthened his army by a new bodyof recruits. Ranri lyen , 
went over to Tinnevelly from where he brought a regiment, of 
Maravars. Rama lyen himself took command of the army and 
marched to Kayamkulam. The Kayamkulam Raja appealed to 
Gxhin and theDutch for help, but finding that no help .was 
forthcoming sued for peace. Consequently, hostifities were 
suspended and the war came to a close. 

\ 

In- the same year Marthanda Varma annexed Elayadath 
Swaroopam. The Raja of Elayadal^ Swaroopam died leaving as 
his successor a priqcess. The real, administration was in the 
hands of a Sarvadhikariakar. Marthanda Varma seized the 
principality and banished the Sarvadhikariakar. The princess 
was allowed- to stay either at Trivandrum or at Kottarakara, but 
of course after relinquishing all her claims tp her kingdom. 

__ Meanwhil^the Raja of Quilon had died and his country was 
taken over by the Kayamkidam Raja basing his calim oh the 
adoption. Marthanda Varma repudiated the cliams of the! 
Kayamkulam Raja over Quilon on the ground that the former 
adoptions had been cancelled by the deceased Quilon Raja. 
Further he claimed that Quilon should be amalgamated with 
Travancore as its royal family was related to the Travancore 
royal family. • - - 

The Dutch were alarmed at the astonishing successes of 
Ifaurthanda Varma. It was highly necessary to their interests to 
pcevritt any one prince growing too powerful in Malabar. The 
Dutch had hitherto endeavoured to secure their position as 
arlfitrators in Malabar, but the activities of Marthanda Varma 
cqnvimxd than that they could not continue this positjon any 
fi^o'. They w«e particularly interested in the fate of Quilmr 
and Kayamkulam as th^ had their own factories therer' Still 
they bad refused to interfere in the first stages of the war as 
tiiey l^tiinatdy' feared that it would endanger their intettetSi.T 
But nowjt be<^e no longer possible for them to remain pamilm- - 
‘ specta^ars. The Dutch Governor at Cochin, Adrum Ifettm. 9^./ 
a measeaga to* the Maharaja asking him to . furtbdr 
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a^ressi(»is od JBjayamfcalam amd Qtdcm. -Kutiiattda Varam 
recdved tbe mtessei^a with great coart^y, but s^t a rej^ to 
the Gov^or that His Excellency need not troiible hiniedif abontr 
.a&drs which did not conce^ him. He added that he wo#d 
take, special interest in promoting the commercial • [H'oqierity of 
the Company, but he r^etted to find the Governor att^mptisg - 
to interfere with the internal affairs of Travancore. r. 

In 1739 Van Imhoff, “ the bitter enemy of his opponents, 
and a most intolerant Governor came from Ceylon to. examim^ 
into and report upon the Cochin accounts ”1. In his repwt to 
the Supreme Government at Batavia dated 6th July 173^, he 
wrote “ The king of Travancore having been successful in the 
wars which he had undertaken, had rendered himself so much 
respected among the chief kings of the Malabar coast, that Im 
was looked upon by every one with eyes of jealousy and appre* 
hension ’’. He was of opinion “ that if that were requisite to 
the Company to maintain a balance of power amongst the*chi^ 
erf the Malabar coast, it could never be made to pre^onderato 
more to the prejudice or danger of the'Company than m favour 
of that jwince who was almost wholly a^ached to their competi'- 
tors, and whose increase of power could not but be pr^nant with 
the most alarmii^ consequences to .their interests”’. 

Vap Imhoff decided to curtail the rising power of Travan^ 
core and took up the cause of the exiled ^princess of Elayadathu 
Swaroopam. Bay says that it would have been more judicious 
if the. Cochin council had waited for reinforcements from Bataviarl 
The troops in Cochin consisted of only 462 infantry and 23 artff- 
lery. But matters were regarded as too seribus to admit of dc^y. 
Further it was believed that the neighbouring petty chiaf*’ 
tiKns would join sides with the Dutch as soon as thqr started* the 
War. In 1740 he wnt a protest. 4 o the King of Travancore ' 
sing the cause of ^e exiled prince. Imhoff himself cmrried the 
Jnes^ge and it is said that he threatened an invasion <rf the 
Travancme territory fi n d in g that the Raja would not yidd- to by 
persnasums. The Raja rephed that " doubtless he might do so^, 
but there were fmests into which he could retire in safety”/ 
Iifihofi tetorted that “ where Travancoreans could go, the Dutc^" 

1 Day. Latid pf thePtrmmats. ^ 

VtA.m. P. 2to. ' 
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awild follow ” 1 . The interview is said to have atHrapt^ d(»ed 
with a scornful rmark from the Raja that he bad hnnself been 
thinking of some 4iay invading Europe with his Munchies (canoes) 
an4 fishermen. ", ^ 

Finding that there were no presets of an amicable settle¬ 
ment, Van Imhoff dedded to 4)roceed against Travancore.^^ He 
wrote to Ceylon for a detachment of infantry and artillery and 
strengthened the Dutch army at Quilon. 

. } 

In 1741 Imhoff installed the exiled princess of Elayadatira 

Swaroopam oh her throne. In return the Dutch gained “ a large, 
farm at Airoor about three Dutch miles from Quilon and also 
Bichoor in the Berkencoor country ” “. When Marthahda Varma 
!^eard about the activities of the Dutch, he gathered his .sddiers 
and straightway attacked the Dutch and the Elayadathu Swaroo¬ 
pam princess. The Dutch were uttra-ly defeated and Elayadathu 
Swaroopam was formally annexed to Travancore. The Rani fled 
to Cochin and placed herself under the protection of Van Imhoff*. 
.The Raja captured all the Dutch possessions in Travancore and 
seised all the gbo^s they ^id stored in their factories. The Dutch 
returned to Cochhi in the face of these serious reverses. * 

, ^ 

After annexing Elayadathu Swaroopam, Marthanda Varma 
turned against Kayamkulam.' Meanwhile the Dutch received 
reinforcements from Ceylon and they invaded the ,Travancore 
territory. Galletti quoting from the Dutch Letters to Batavia 
gives the following information about the plans of the Dutch. “,In 
January 1741 Colachel in Travancore was occupied with the view* 
of attacking Travancore in his own country. The idea was to 
seize the whole country Jrom Colachel to Cape Comorin and malre , 
a Dutch province of it as it is^ the most beautiful district in 
MUwbar and aU the cloth places are there. It w^ tfipn still 
hoped that in Spite of the war in Java the Company might be 
^e to send troops from Batavia for the reduction of Travancore. 
AUjiCaimal and Marta were also to be annexed and Bercuncor- 
Idng had been declared a rebel by the Dutch was to be 
retained/’ The Dutch landed at Tengapatfanam, Kadiapattmiam 
other ^aces in South Travanemre. The Travancore ar^: at - 








1 La^ of tlM Pienunals Bay. 
y Land of the Btromals. Bay. 


3 Ri8saidflwt.nie Batch gave the princess a daily -i; Ab 


this time was in the north, engaged 9 op^tionf agatnffl 
Kayanikulam. Therefore the Dutch could easily subji^ate 
almost all the villages in South TravancJjre between Colacbel 
*and I^Qttar. They were evei^ contemplating an attack m the 
Raja’s palac^ at Padmanabhapuram. When the Maharaja heard 
about the advance of the Dutch, he hastened to the South witii 
all the forces at his . command. Rama lyen who was engaged in 
war with Kayamkulam in the North was ordered to join him at 
Padmanabhapmam. The Maharaja displayed his conspicuous 
abilities in tackling a dangerous crisis. He raised a Nair force 
and strengthened the infantry stationed in South Travancore, 
Rama lyen arrived irom the-North with the whole army. It is 
said that the Maharaja strongly remonstrated with the Governor 
of'Cochin and even wrote to the Supreme Government at Batayia. 
about the unprovoked invasions of his territories by the Dutch 
forces. The Maharaja took another precaution to strengthen his 
position. He sent an embassy to the French Governor at 
Pondicheri^ to negotiate a treaty with the French. ^ Th? 
Mah2Lr£Cja promised to give them certain commercial privil^es in 
Travancore and also to cede certain lands in Colachel and other' 
places for erecting factories. The French in turn promised to 
assist the Raja against all his enemies. 


The battle of Colachel ^ commenced on the loth of August 
1741. The Maharaja took per^nal command of the operations. 
Rama lyen’s ftoops^ broke through the Dutch line and threw the 


t Galletti gives the following account about the battle, ba^g’US 
apconnts on the material furnished by Letters to Batavia. 

"Id August 1741 the Dutch garrison at Colachel was attacked by 
Ttavancore add surrendered On the 7th a red hot ball having fired a barrel of 
gas powder and caused a conflagration; in the stockade in which the whole q£ 
the rice supply was consumed. 

.Is October 1741, 1 find the Malabar administration reporting thid tlw 

news of the Company’s troubles in Java had been indust^usly q>re||d 
throughout Malabar by the Company’s European rivals and by the king (rf, 
Travancore and that the native chiefs thought the time h^ come to shake off 
the Company’s heavy yoke Snd drive it from the coast. The Co ctim 
administration had not been able to get reinft^cements even from Ceylofi ^ 
whom they had applied for 200 Europeans and 200 Malays, the Qoveraor il| 
Council of Ceylon not being able to spare any troops, and " what makn the. 
dasg(» even greater is that '^'ravancore has appointed deserter Scrgeent 
Quyj^enschot to be General over his uoops.” 
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% ; , <^usion^ The Dutch were rompdM to 

^ to their fort. .About twenty-four of them wCTe 

, < prisoners and sent td Udayagirij Inunediat^y thcTravaacore 
- troops besieged the Dutch fortiesss. In the course o^ A few 
J r hours tbe Dutch fort was taien and the Dutch hurriedly^led 
. to Cochin. ' - ’ 

''Cr? ' Dutch at Colachel was no dtfubt due to 

superiority of their enemy in strength. The Travancore 
i 0 i'\ * outnumbered the Dutch. , The Dutch had another 

0:;, disadvantage. They had no-cavalry force to combat the enemy. 
If r ' '^ere taken prisoners enjoyed kind treatment 

Ik- . enlisted as officers in the 

Travancore army. Among the Dutch’captives were two unpor- 
officers Eustachius De^Lannoy andDonadin. De Larihoy,.L 
0 ^ 'j who later came to be known as Valia Kappith^ (Greaf 
f|s.- was selected for' the organisation* of a special 

kx’,' ■; ^^[iment of sepoys. These two* played a very important 

|t-.< ; part in the development of the Travancore army.’ Their 

■ . services were extremely^yaluable to the. Maharaja in his subse- 

f;! ’ <iwent conquests. The strong fort round Udayagiri* now stands. 

monument of the Dutch Captain’s engineering skilk 
Lannoy, coihinonly known in Travancore as the Valia 
.Kappithan (Great Captain) was in the manner of an experiment 
entru^ed witlj the organisation and drilling of a special regiment 
' of sepoys; this he did very successtuUy and to th%satisfaction'of 
Maharaja. Several heroic stories are extant of the achieve-^ 
\ of this particular regiment. De Lahnoy was*next maap a 

captain jtnd entrusted writh the construction of forts anH the 
\ OTganisaJtion of magazines and arsenal^. He reorganise the whole 
; anny and disciplined it on European models, gave it a smart ' 
0 :- ’ ; abearance and raised its efficiency to a very hi gh m-der " *. 

^ The b^tleof ColacheTisof ^reat political significance both 
% I th« Dutch and Travagcore. It was the first senous blow sus- 
Dutch in Malabar, and it marked the beg inning of 
dettoe. The Dutch had hitoerto maintained their predo- 
position in BMabar unchaUenged by any native or for^ 
the first time they had to. face a powerful prince 

’ : 1 ThU fort isbmous in Travancore as " De Lannoy^Kotto” " 

L. 2 rMv«ie»«St«#*Mof.««l VoLINagam’lyja. Ch. VI. P. 343. 




before whtHii. they had to admit defeat. If tlie- Dutch 
diad' been jsaccessful at' Col^chel. Travancore also would haver- 
become a Dutch appendage like Cochin. That. wouljit have' 
seriously altered-the history of Travancore. ‘ The vfetmy over the 
Dutch proclaimed the superiority- of Marthanda Varima who- 
proceeded wi^b his spheme of expansion with redoubled vigour. 

After the expulsion of the Dutch from Colbchel the Maharaja' 
resumed his war with Quilon and Kayamkulam. Rama lyen wks 
■ sent to the^orth to renew the war he was already waging at the 
time of the, Dutch invasion of Colachel. He was assisted by*, 
De Lannoy who had been appointed as Captain in the Travancore 
army.*^ The Dutch were secretly assisting the Raja of Kayam¬ 
kulam and the war dragged on without feither side scoring any 
decisive success. In 1742, the Travancore army was repelled ' 
A\chyutha Warrier, a veteran Kariakaraif the Ka3mmkulam iRaja,* 
in its attempt to seize the Dutch fort at Quilon. Fresh, snpj^es 
of arms and ammunition came for the Travancote troops from; 
Trivandrum. In 1743 the Kayamkulam troops took the offensive. 1 
add attacked Kilimanoor, about twenty nules south of Quilon; a 
territory of the Travancore Raja. Marthanda Vanna hastoied 
to Kilimanoor with an army of 5,000 Nairs and a corps erf sappers 
and miners. He had received ^arms and ammimition Irom the 
English at^Anjengo and the French at Mahe. The Kayamkl|larfL 
troops were hesi^ed at Kilimanoor where they held out for 68' 
days. Finally they surrendered and the fort was recaptured. 
The ^Maharaja cfbntinued his victories, Advancing towards Kayam« 
kukun. The Kayamkulam Raja had lost the major part of his 
" army at Kilimanoor anji he found himself in a helpless position. 

He sued for peace and a tr^ty was signed at Maimar in SeptttB*> 
. bfer 1742. The Kayamkulam- Raja promised to be a vassal of 
Travancore paying an annual tribute of 1000 rupees and one 
decant. He ceded a large portion of his territory to Travancore 
and also promised to treat all enemies of Travancore as his own 
• 01 ^ 1 ^ ' 4 - 

1 Many Enropeao adventurers had taken s'ervice in the armies of Indian 
princes. e.g , . feixoto in the service (d Hyder Ali. 

Heinhardt in the service of Hir Kassira of Bsngal 
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Avitalnle Coote in dM service ol Ran jit Singh. , 

/ \ — Hindu^imn umd^r WreeUtnees. H. G. Keene. 
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The Travancore forces now marched against ^mlon. . The’ 
Raja resisted for some time. Finally 'Quilon wa$ annexed to 
Travancore. 

The Maharaja understood that the Rajas of Kottayam and 
Vadakkumkur had rendered assistance to the Kayamkulam Raja 
in his war with Travancore. On this pretence he . ^ent an army 
under the heir-apparent to invade these comitries. The prince 
captured the Kottayam fort and took the Raja prisoner. The 
Raja of Vadakkumkur, when he heard about the fall of 
Kottayam, fled to Calicut. Kottayam and Vadakkihnkur wwe 
annexed to Travancore. ^ 

The treaty of Mannar and the rapid expansion of Travancore - 
convinced the Dutch that it was dangerous to continue their 
hostilities with Marthanda Varma and now they were inclined to 
make peace. Rama lyen informed the - Dutch through the 
Kayamkulam Raja that Travancore was fuUy prepared to march 
against the Dutch, but the Maharaja had no objection to sign a 
peace with them provided the terms were reasonable. It was 
both a threat and 'a taunt. The Maharaja knew -that the 
Dutch were anxious to come to terms with him, finding that they 
had no other alternative. The Dutch Governor receive this 
offer with great pleasure and directed the Rajas of Cochin and 
Thekkumkur to come to a settlement with Travancore. But the 
conclusion of peace with Travancore and the Dutch was certainly 
not conducive to the interests of these princes aifd tharefore they 
delayed these proceedings. The Dutch Goverftor then directly 
proposed a friendly settlement with the Maharaja. • The Maharaja 
deputed Rama lyen and Thalavady Kunju Muthathu Kariakar, 
to n^otiate peace on his behalf. The Dutch were represented by 
Ezekel Rabbi and Silvester Mendes. The conference was held at 
Mavelikara and eifter prolonged discussion, a treaty was drafted 
. in 1743. The teims of the treaty were extremely favourable to 
Travancore, but when they were submitted to Marthanda Varma," 
he jH-oposed some stringent clauses, restricting the freedom of the 
X>atcb to interfere in the ^ffairs of any of the native princes. 
The original toft of the treaty wsts acceptable to the Dutch, but 
when the proposals of the Maharaja were placed before thepi, 
they hesitatA to ratify them. Further, Rabbi and Mendes, the 
Dutch representatives in the peace conference, informed the' 
Codun Gouncil of their personal impresaon that Travanccue was 



ac^ iikdy to come to any terms. The negotiations were post 
poned without any d^nite settlement. 

i'' 

Some time later, the n^otiations were renewed when both ^ 
parties assembled at Parur, a place near Quilon. Two' conf^ences 
were held at Parur, but as Rama lyen stuck firmly to the ' 
original conditions, they failed. 

• 

Meanwhile, the Kayamkulam Raja was intriguing to r^^ia 
his lost position. The tributes he had promised' to i»y to 
Travancore had been in arrears. Marthanda Varma directed 
Rama lyen to proceed to Kayamkulam to enforce the coiiditioBS 
of the treaty of Mannar. The Kaj^mkulam Raja was obstinate ia • 
his refusal to pay the tribute as he considered it ‘ infra dig ’ and 
chose to abandon his country. Kayamkulam was therefore annexed 
to Travancore. 
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With the annexation of Kayamkulam the Dutch lost all h^pe^ . ' / 
of gaining any further concessions from Travancore. Pepper was' ‘ 
their main concern in Travancore, but they saw to their great ' 5 
dismay that the English had acquired the monopoly for ' 

article. The Dutch were now prepared to accept all the terms <rf ^ ” . 
Travancore and come to a 'final settlement. They “ learnt the . 
lesson from the ruinous war with Travancore that it was not ' 
exjiedient to entangle the Company in andther war, the expenses 
pf which were always certain but the issue uncertain^ ”, The 
Dutch always viewed these things from the financial point of 
view. They were successful to some extent in' the beginning 
stages of th^ war, but later it proved to be very disastrous. 

“ The Company squandered uselessly an immense sum of mtmey 
MoensY^ets " and the Signatty* lost everything ”, The Dutch 
realised that if the 'Company’s concerns continued to be dhected 
<ffl the old principles, a complete decline* Wcis to be expected. It 
was not at all advisable for the Dutch to continue its war 
Travancore. “Travancore, suppc»ing she succumbed, wouW 
still not remain idle, but now that she has already beccme so.. 
large, would each time recover and so keep the Company conaim- 
ally in travail^ The Dutch understood that “ the.Qxnpai^ in 




either case, whether Ti 4 vancore alone rhnailted in possessiopa pf ■. 'i;' 
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1 Memoir* of Moeos. 

2 Signatty refers t6 the King of Qailon and Kayarnknlatn. 

3 Menoirs of Moens. i . 
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. .Bf^b^/OT tbe Company continued to snppcMt . otl^ 
would eqaa% have no hope of more pepp^ and equally have. ■ 

bear excessive burdens.” -Therefore, to makb a treaty prafitabfci . 
to both the Company and Travancore would be the best and the ^ 
most certain plan for tbe Company. Moens writes: " The nktive . 
chiefs should be allowed to attack one another although they should 
ruin eacbaother, rather than we should put on our harness each 
time on their behalf.” The Dutch realised that by making >$uch a 
treaty with Travmcore they would have^to do with only one andi 
not with so many. In any case it was better “ to make their , 
ahthcnity grow imperceptibly again by meaqs of the new S5rstem 
' than by sticking to the old, to see it gradually brought more and 
more to scorn.” 


These and other similar considerations induced the Comply 
^ \ , to accept the proposals of Travancore. The treaty was signed" 
s>' ■ at Mavelikara on the 13th August 1753. The principal provisions 

of the treaty were;—^Travancore and the Dutch, should be mutual 
*' friends. Travancore should not allow any^ther European power 
y. - to acquire a footing in its territories, bhl: should leave ufidisturbed 
'■I' the English factories at Anjenco, Edava and Vizhinjam, but the 
j . English should not be allowed greater advantages than they, 
s . were entitled to under existing treati^. The Dutch should assist 
^‘1 Travapcqre both by land and sea ill case of an attack from a 

' . fmeign power. The Dutch should not in any way aid the enoni^ 

v of Travancore or give them refuge; the two contracting powa^ 

' should apprehend and deliver up deserters td each oflier. 

' Travancore should restore to the Dutch such goods and men as 

banged to them add might have been wrecked on the Travan- 
coast. 'Travancore .^should compel its subjects lo fulfil 
ttwcantile obligations and contracts with the Dutch and abstain 
ftom levyii^ nny uno3U2Llly heavy duty on the goods of the 
Mir V iltetch. The Dutch should renounce all their engagements with 
Malabar princes and particularly with those against whom 
„| i? ^Trstvancofe intended ,to go to vrar. The Dutch should ^pply 
1 ^ ; Travancore with munitions of war annually to the value of- : 
:ia,ol)0 Rupee at cost price. Travancofe should sell evey year 


/to ttb Dutch a stated quantity of peppCr at certain fitted ra^ 


tarritc«rieskthen%i possession of Travancore and also anoriirir. ‘ 
4^1 quantity from those territories which Travahcwe 


i^jf^joer tboreafter. 
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.It'is said tllat flie Ihitdi tried to include a clause ia tite a-'" 
treaty saf^uarding the interests ol Cochin. Day says. “ 
private'interview at Mavelikara between the Cochin Raja ao^ * 
the Dutch on one hahd and the Travancore Raja on the 
*the Dutch unsuccessfully attempted., to have a clause insets! : 

- that ’should the Raja of Cochin or the Chettwaye island )b^. 
attacked by Travancore such was to be considered equivadent Itfe 
war.” .The object of this proposal was of course to save CocJu®. v 
from falling a prey to the aggression of Travancore.-* The Dutcfc^'^^ 
were naturally interested in Cochin “ which was their first 
oldest ally and , also ' their nearest neighbour”*. But tln^ ; 
endeavours were in vain. They had to be satisfied with an orad, 
promise that “Travancore woulc^ve in friendship with the Raja 
of Cochin provided he gave no cause to the contrary.” As Meeasi. 
pertinently observed, it only meant that Travancore would remain . 
friendly with Cochin as long as it suited him. The qth clause td," 
the treaty-which? stated “that the Company shall renounce^ . ; 
alliances with the other chiefs and nobles of Malabar with whoni ’ •15;''^“' 
His H%hness might desire to -wage war, and shall not thwart hiaa.;^ 
in this matter in any respect, give asylum to any such perspns or 
oppose His Highnes6’s enterprises ”, was extremely damaging to , - 'ilS 
the Company’s prestige. This clause allowed the Travancore 
Raja to carry out his ambitious schemes to any extent he pleased. . 

By this the Dutch threw over their native allies and pledged ' 

themselves to Irave them all to the mercy of Travancore. The, ' 

Raja of Cochin bitterly ‘ complained about this to the Supreme, 
Government aT Bata-via. “The Company has sacrificed an old 
Triend and ally besides other Malabar kings and brokai,*alI 
contracts ” he wrote •“ When from the very b^;inning our- . . 
ancestors tried to bring some kings under their sway and . 
obedience, the Hon'ble Cotnpany continuously int^dred; by . ’ fjl , 
observing this rule this kingdom got divided in so many parts 
and has therefore become unable to check its- enemies. ^ i'S' 
Now that-the king of Travancore has become a powerfid 
king, he has been able to coax the Hon’ble Company unA^- ',{; ? f| 
promise to oteerve everything by means of which he lAis*i 5 ; 
fair to bring the other kings under his sway* ”. This was,^i|^^ 

. a Intimate ventilation of a strong grievance. The Ihitch 

_____ 

• .1 JMoens’H«noirs. ' '.'-'r- 



latlletio effective^ prevented all political designs ofc 'Cochin' 
tihe Zamorin. But when it came to a question of their dealings 
with a powerful prince, they threw aside they: old policy. It is 
to be doubted whether the Dutch had been driven to this neces- 
ai^.by force of circumstances or whether they had accepted this 
course for. their own personal eqds. The other clauses of < 3 ie 
treaty jarove that pecuniary motives had been at work. The 
treaty sa3rs that the'Dutch should supply the Raja with Various 
kinds of Aim^ and ammtmition to the value of Rupee? iz.ood, 

* while they were to receive 1,500,000 porm^ of pepp«: at Rs. 13 
for every 100 pounds, and 10,000 pounds more out of the toxi- 
twies, to be conquered at Rs. ii for every 100 pounds. This 
shows that the Company was anxious to strike a successful 
bargain with Travaricore by betraying the interests of its old 
allies. Day writes; “ Certainly giving up-their former allies to an 
ancient enemy and providing arms to subdue their former friends 
for the sake of g aining 4 annas or six pence on every 25 pounds 
of pepp>er, was an inglorious act.” If the object of the Dutch had' 
been to gain more pepper at a cheap rate, they were defeated 
in that also as subsequent events clearly showed them. 

• Marthanda Vanna never furnished the quantity he promised even ' 
, though the Dutch^used to send many commissioners to Trivandrum 
to remind him of his treaty obligation. The Ddtch offered him a 
higher price for pepper; even then the Raja was not prepared to 
Tavour them. The treaty brought neither credit nor money to 

the Dutch. The princes of Malabar soon discovered that the 
■ Company could no longer maintain any pretension^ of political 
authority. 



CHAPTER V. 

- TRAVANCOR^ AKD THE DUTCH— (Continued) 


t 


T HR Dutch knew pretty well that the peace of Mavelikara 
would naturally be an encouragement to Marthanda Varma 
for further a^essions. GoUenesse wrote “Although a peaiie 


should be.ccmclud^, cme may very reasonably doubt whethet it 
wffl be lastiBg; rin<^ he strongly insists upon a promise Tram the 


0 '’ ^en’ble Cmnpany to remain neutral in case he goes to war with 
the Malabar chiefs, which sufficiently shows his amUtious 
: iafmtions, and though it will be some time before his finances 



. are re-establii^ed and beddes mo$t' of his picked Naits 
fall^, still I do not beKeve that he has alfogether alapdcm^ bis 
high dying “designs to make himself mastar of the wh^ of. 
Malabar.” What CoH^nesse api^-ehended was parfectly right. 

. The Raja ot Codkin.knew that Marthanda Vanna's aflentioB 

« would immediately turn against him. He knew that he could 
not rely on the promise of friendship. In his letter dated X4th 
October ■ 1753 to the Dutch Government at Batavia, he bad 
expressed all his fears about the Travancore I^ja. > “Tie has no 
compassion on or charity towards neighbours ”, wfofe the Cn chih 
Raja “ but plays with big meii and ^aU as a cat with mice; 
seeking nothing else but his own gains and profits.” To add to the 
difficulties of the Cochin Raja, thdre were bitter factions in the 
royal family between the Thany)ans and the Raja! The* 
Thampans belonged to the Chaliyur branch alid they put hfifh’ 
a claim.to the title of “ Perimpatappu Mopppil ”. TTie Raja of 
. Cochin refused to recognise the claims of the Thampans and 
therefore they sought the help of Mhrthanda Varma. The 
Thampans hoped that they could compel the Cochin Raja to 
recognise their titles through the help of a powerful ally. This 
was too good an opportunity for the ambitious Mfirthanda Varma 
to miss. He upheld the claims of the Thampans and inf(nmed 
the Cochin Raja through the Dutch that he was determined to 
see their clciims fulfilled. The Thampans had concluded a 
marriage alliance with Vadakkumkur and therefore Va dakknmfenr 
also supported iheir claim. The Travancore Raja led his forces 
to Alleppey, ^ place near Shertallay where the Cochin Raja had 
established his residence. In a small encounter that followed, 
the Cochin troo]^ were driven back, lliarthanda Varma had 
placed the Thampans at Karappuram under the title of 
“ Perumpatappu Mooppil ”. The Raja of Cochin was in great 
difficulties and he started n^otiations for peace with IMfarthanda 
Varina. A peace was concluded at Mavelikara between Cochin 
and Travancore. The Cochin Raja promised to hand over all the 
pepper in his territory to Travancore, taking only 500 candies for 
bis use. Thiruvella and Harip^d were to be under the Cqdiin ' 
Raja as before^, but Karappuram. would be' under Travancore. 
The thorny question-about the claiffis of the Thamjians was 

--- . —--- I , 

t Muthanda Varma had seized the templeat Thiravdla bdim. 
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{ns^poned to be decided in a further conference to be held at 
Vaikom three weeks lateri. The Travancore ^ja waa not to 
proceed against the principalities of Vadakkmnkur and Ch^pa^- 
serry as these two Were feudatories of Cochin. Cochin was to pay 
25,000 rupees as war indemnity to Travancwe. 

Even though the treaty was drafted, it was not ratified by 
either party, Marthanda Vanna did not pay any heed to this 
treaty and ^oceeded straight against the Chempakassery Raja 
on the pretence that he had helped Kayamkidam in its war 
.against Travancore. Chempakassery (Ambalapuzha) was at that 
time governed by a line of Brahmin chiefs and the Raja at that 
time was a sagacious prince. His army was commanded by 
H^thu Panikkar, a Sudra knightvof exceptional abilities. It is 
said that the Ambalapuzha soldiers used a special kind of arrows 
with poisonous tips. The Travancore army under Rama lyen 
met the Ambalapuza soldiers'at Thottapally (an outpost on the 
southern frontiers of Ambalapuzha) where' a deadly battle took 
place. Rama lyen's troops could not resist the poisonous arrows 
of the enemy and he was obliged to retreat. Further, a panic 
seized his troops based on the rumour that Krishna swamy,''the 
deity of the Brahmin Rai,a of Ambalapuzha, was himself leading 
the troops against Travancore. The Hindu soldiers of Travancore 
could not be persuaded to fight against Ambalapuzha, and Rama 
lyen‘had to wait till the arrival of De Lannoy with his artiljwy 
and Mussalman and Christian soldiers. 

Memiwhile, Rama lyen’s intr^ues succeeded in winning over 
■Ifathn Panikkar and Thekkedathu Bhattathiri, the principal 
oi&cers of the Ambalapuzha army, to the Travancore side. They 
'signed a truce with Rama lyen, but the Raja continned to fight. 
’He was easily defeated by the Travancore army and taken 
pdsooer. Liberal presents were given to Mathu Panikkar and 
ike Bhattatiiiri by Marthanda Vanna. The Ambalapuzha Raja 
•Was'removed to Trivandrum, and from there to Kodamalur, 
Wli«e he was kept as a prisoner. ^ 

' % , j 

Rama lyen had taken possession of Changanassery, the 
capital of Thekkrankur. He was now ordered to march to the 

■1 The peeee conference at Mavelikara was held on the 28th Karkadagom 
^ K,E. Tte conference at Vaikom was to meet on Chingoin 20th 929 M.E. 

I ' ^ .(Granthavari) 


I^orth and settle the northern boundary which had been ext^^ed 
up to the river Periyar. PracticalTy all the countries south of 
the Dutch possession at Cranganore belonged to TravancOTC. 
'Thus the Travancore territories surrounded those of Coriun, tU 
whom of course Travancore was not a welcome neighbour. 

The Raja of Ambalapuzha who was a prisoner at Kodamalm 
escaped from there and joined with the Rajas of Thekfaimkttt 
and Vadakkumkur. They made busy preparations for recoverii^ 
' their lost possessions and sought the co-operation of Cochih. 
They secured the support of Paliath Achen and other nobles like 
Kodacherry Karthav and Koratti Kaimal. They persuaded the 
Cochin Raja to join sides with thepa to stop the aggression' of 
Marthanda Varma. Many Nair chiefs from Ambalapuzha, 
Kayamkulam, Changanassery, Ettumanoor an(f other places joined 
this big anti-Travancore league. Marthanda Varma had alienated 
the vast majority of the Malabar chieftains by his aggressive policy 
of ^pansion. And all of them were burning with a spirit of 
revenge. It was the hostility towards Marthanda Varma that 
drew all these^chieftains together; the Cochin Raja was tb 
become the leader of this formidable combination. They collec¬ 
ted a fleet of native boats and made busy preparations gathering 
rifles, guns and ammunitions. While these prepsnations were 
going on, the Dutch Governor at Cochin conveyed private infor¬ 
mation about this to the Travancore Raja. The conduct of the 
Dutch in this ,afEair is really unintelligible. Cochin bad been 
their tradition^ ally, and Travancore their inveterate enemy. 
The fall of Travancore would have been more advantageom to 
the Dutch than to Cochin. But the Dutch, after the treaty of 
Mavelikara, were following a cowardly policy of appeasement 
with Travancore, anxious to cultivate its friendship. By secret^ 
inforiuing the Travancore Raja about the preparaticms of his 
enemy, the Dutch perhaps imagined that they could gain his 
favour and friendship. 

Marthanda Varma made busy preparations and jprocaeded 
adth his army to Mavelikara. As the Maharaja was ^IMy 
indisposed, the prince together with Rama lyen and De Lannoy 
was ordered to lead the expedition. The confederates landed at 
Pwiakkad and immediately a'sanguinary battle followed. The 
weO-disciplined army of Travancore with its strong eq uipmen t 
thoved its superiority over its enemies. Bfony j)f the 
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Cochin army vrere slain, and Paliath Achen, Kodacherry Karthav 
and several other nobles were taken prisoners. The Ka3raiiiknlam ■ 
Nairs who took psui: in the war were severely punished by 
Rama lyen. 

Rama lyen proceeded to the north through Ambalapuzha,' 
AJleppey and Ariad. He seized the Cochin Raja’s palace at 
l^dathumkara* about, five miles north .of. Alleppey. Bie 
Madathumkara palace was not occupied by any mfcaber of the 
royal family; but it was guarded by a handful of sepoys. The 
Dalawa easily captured the palace and proceeded towards Aroo^ 
kut^. The rapid advance of the Travancere forces alarmed the 
Raja of Cochin. The concerted attempt of the Malabar chief¬ 
tains had miserably failed and he knew that Rama lyen would 
press his victories into the frontiers of Cochin. He immediately 
sent a messenger to Trivandrum apologising for his past, conduct 
' and suing for peace. The Dutch Governor at Cochin also reques¬ 
ted the Maharaja to stop the further advance of Rama lyen. 
Marthanda,Varma accordingly ordered Rama lyen to return to 
Mavelikara. Arookutty was made the northern limit of Travan- 
care and it continues to be so even to-day. _ , 

It is interesting to examine why the ambitious Marthanda 
Varma did not venture bn a conquest of Cochin. If Rama lyen 
.had not been ordered to return from Arookutty, he would have 
earily hoisted the Travancore flag in Cochin. The part played 
by Cochin in the Ambalapuzha war wab sufficient excuse fm an 
'invasion of that coimtry. The Dutch wouldmot h^e interfered 
(m behalf of Cochin even though they knew that “ no ruler would 
better or be more suitable than the king of Cochin" to' 
lengthen their interests. " He is qur oldest ally and sufficiently 
rooted into us ” the Dutch Governor wrote, " his territory lies in 
view and almost within range of our walls; he even shares with 
us the taxes of the town, was faithful to the Company when 
Oidun was taken and exposed himself for our sake to almost 
‘ totel ruin Hut in spite of all these, the Dutch would not have 
eoppmted him in a war with Travancore. 

It was the pet ambition of Rama lyen to carry his victories 
to the heart of Cochin. It is said‘that at the time of his /ipath 

. f 'Che ari|!iial seat of the dochin Rajas is considered to tw 
iqura. Hew* their title’’MadaBboohathy*’. 





he told the Elaya Raja that his'orfy disappointment in life was 
that he was not permitted to conquer and annex the whole of the 
Cochin Raja’s territories and add that Raja's taame ^to the 
Travancore pension list. But- it was prudence that advised, 
Marthanda Varma to desist from this project. “ Should it be 
a^ed why, being so successful in everything, he has not exten¬ 
ded his conquests further and completely subjugated the ku^ of 
Cochin ”, writes Moens, " the answer is that he would certainly, 
have done this and has it still in hi^ mind; but Travancore is 
far-seeing and careful; he knows that the conservation of his 
conquests requires as much prudence as their acquisition ; he lies 
in wait; he looks out for opportunities and seldom lets any 
chance of obtaining an advantage slip by As Moens rightly 
observe, it was'to his advantage to keep quiet at that time as 
there was the legitimate chance of a sweeping invasion of all 
territories by Hyder Ali. Therefore Marthanda Varma thought 
it wise to draw the line at Arookutty. 

Peace with Cochin was soon broken on the question of a 
tract of land known as Karappuram. The Cochin Raja pressed 
his claim on Karappuram and Paliath Achen and Kodachetry 
Karthav were collecting an army to defend his, claim. Rama 
lyen immediately proceeded from Mavelikara with his powerful 
army apd drove the Cochin troops be3n)nd Arookufty., The 
Cochin Raja finding himself helpless again sued for peace. He 
agreed to cede Karappinram'to Travancore. 

As the Maharaja was adding on territories after territories 
there were violent outbreaks of rebellion in different parts of his 
dominions. In 1754 there was an organised insurrection by the 
inhabitants of the northern countri^ of Ambcdapuzha, Cbanganas- 
sery, Kottayam and Ettumanoor. Thqy were instigated by the 
Zamcnin and also by the deposed Rajas of Thejckurnkur and 
Vadakkumkur. Rama lyen advanced to the north to suppress the 
rebellioi^; but his attempts were of no avail. He requested the 
Mah^ja to go-over to these p|ac^ personally to bring the situa¬ 
tion under controL The rebellion subsided on the arrival of the 
Maharaja. But Marthanda Varma took precautionary measures to 
root out the trouble smd sought.the help of Hyder Ali of Mysore. 
Hyder Ali prcnnptly replied that he would send a strong army 
hrmn IMndigul. But the mere rumour that Hyder was coining lo' 
t])e of the Maharaja was suffidrait to induce the peofdetogive 



up thdr rebellion. The Maharaja, findipg that Hyderfs help si@s 
not necessary, later wrote to him declining his offer. The 
Maharaja was wise in not availing himself of Hyder’s promised 
help. -That would have provided a handle for Hyder to carry 
out his ambitious designs in Malabar. The Maharaja’s reply 
declining his promised help was not pleasing- to the Mysc»re 
ruler. He understood the drift of this reply and thus the first 
seed of enmity between Travanopre and MysOTe was sown.- 

The conduct of the Maharaja in inviting fOTeign merccq:iaries 
to suppress the rebellion in his own State has been .severely 
criticised as both impolitic and unpatriotic. His plan of getting 
the help of Hyder .Ali was no doubt imprudait ; though the 
Maharaja soon realised it and did not- avail himself of the help. 
But Hyder was made of the same calibre as Marthanda Varma, 
and he could not be easily put off by the Maharaja’s arts. 
The remedy which the Maharaja sought was more disastrous than 
the disease ; and once it was sought, it was not easy to be shaken 
It was the beginning of tire series of wars in which Travan- 
core was involved in the next decade. It was not the first time 
that Marthanda Varma was invoking foreign aid for the manage¬ 
ment of his affairs in Malabar. It was at the root of his policy 
from beginning to end. 

Marthanda Varma was fortimate in securing the able 
services of Rama Iyen,i an unscrupulous general, but a stat^man 
of unparallelled merits. In scheming and intrigue no one was 

1 According to the high authority of Itabakavi Ullor S. Farameswara 
Iyer, Rama lyen was a native of Rajamannarkoil in Tinnevelly IRstrict, and 
his father had settled down in South Travancore. He was brought to the 
notice of Maharaja Rama Varma. the predecessor of Marthanda Varma. and 
by dint of his precocious intelligence rose to important, plabes of service in 
the State, first as Samprathy or Head clerk of^ the palace and finally to the 
post (d Dalawa which then combined the functions of prime minister and 
comman^er-in-chief. Besides his martial exploits and administrative abilities 
^ama lyen was a patron of letters and himself a member of a learned family. 
He renovated the temple al Aruvikkara in' 1745. A Sanskrit poem • The 
C^thaka Sandesa ’ written about 1785 describes the fort at Quilon hn 
bniltas being the very incarnation of his valour. His toother Gopala lyhn 
also wodted up his way to the post of Dalawa which he held for a nomber of 
years, (1768 —76). ' ' ‘ 

rVide article on ’ ‘ Some new fact$ on Rama lyen Dalawa, the warrior 
' S t a teawan td Tlavanctwe ’ ’ by UMoor S. Farameswara Iyer, in the I. H. R. 

{KOchadinga, Vot. XHC. 1944, Pages 141 to 42). . 


a matidi to Rama |yen and in carryit^ otat the desigife crf : 
his master effectively no one could excel . him. Visakam 
Tfaimnal Rama Varma Maharaja of Travancore (10^5 to io6o^IX») 
observed. “He (Marthanda Varma) was served by one of 'ttie I 
ablest of ministers. Sully did not serve Henry IV of France mme 
nobly and faithfully than Rama lyen did Marthanda Varma. 

...; .Rama lyen was unrelenting,’ unsparing and often > 

tmscrupulous to his master’s enemies, but his Seif was merged 
completely m that of his master. He was as learless in, the 
council room as he was in the battle field. With such, a masto'. . * — 
as his right hand and with a strong will, abiding patience and ; 
indomitable courage, the RUja not only won back what his 
predecessors had lost but subjugated one after another the 
neighbouring chiefs who were a perpetual source of trouUe.*' 

It was the great ambition of Marthanda Varma to destroy 
the old feudal nobility of the Nairs and to build up¬ 
on its debris a powerful and efficient autocracy. This was . ■■ 

so deadly agamst the cherished sentiments of the peb^ ^ ’ 

Malabar that it took many years for even Marthanda Varma to 
establish it on a secure basis. Mr. K. M. Panikar in his “ Malafiar 
and the Dutch ”, severely criticises Marthanda Varma as being \ ^ 
entirely devoid of a feeling for “ Kerala Dhanna.” “The basis of 
his statecraft ” says Mr. Panikar, “ was the utilisation of foreign _ 
help* for subduing the chieftains opposed to him.......... .His 

autocratic-state was to'be suppxjrted by the twin pillam ,(rf a 
mercenary army and an alien bureaucracy, both hostile to the 
^pulation of Malabar and unsympathetic towards its institu¬ 
tions ”. The ethics of utilising foreign help fm suppressing 
epemdes need not be questioned- at all. When once Marthanda* 
Varma was bent upop subduing his enemies, it mattered littje* 
u^^er he depended entirely on his army or hired soldiocs firwn 
outside. It was open to all princes to secure help from out- 
ade and it was not any respect for the feeling of “Kerala Dhatram”, , ’ 
that prevented them from doing it. The truth is that they 
neither the ^Ul nor the courage of Marthanda Varma to voitme. 
rm such sdi^nes. No doubt the numerous chieftains and pdnces, 
"Who were subdued by Marthaqda Vaim^ considered his action ,as 
a vitdation of thdr legitimate rights and liberties. But ^ pNB- ^ 
ence of, iimumerable independent prindpalitWa* hard^ ? 







subsist- by their revenues or maintain good rtue was-certainly ilot 
amduchre to the happiness of the. people. It^may be a fact that the 
people h%hly resented the high-handed actions of Marthanda 
Vanna. But they could not understand the necessity or advanta¬ 
ges of a political unification. It would have been a Herculean task - 
for any prince of the i8th century to induce by peaceful means 
the difierent principalities to merge into a conunon entity. 
Ccmquest was the only means for creating a united and strong 
Travancore and certainly in this case the end justifies the 
means. It would be wrong to accuse Marthanda Vanna of any 
violation of " Kerala Dharma ”. “ Kerala Dharma " doesoiot con- 
^t in the perpetuation of a highly incompetent and imdesirable 
political system. Perhaps it may t)e difficult to justifiy on strict 
moral grounds the, treatment he meted out to the Ettuveettil 
Pillamars. But Marthanda Varma was a practic^ statesman. 
He realised fully well, and rightly too, that the total 
annihil ation ot the recalcitrant nobility was tfie sin qua 
non of an orderly government.. And this soldier-king with a 
“ heart to resolve a head to contrive and a hand to execute '* set 
about his task in the most thorough manner possible. And its 
fesult was that he raised Travancore from its insignificance to 
the forefront of Malabar politics. The great achievement of 
Marthanda Varma was that he carved out a powerful state from 
out of on agglomeration of weak principcditi^ und made it an 
effective bulwark 2igainst foreign aggression. “ T^us ended the 
' the_ do mini on of the petty Ik^abar sovereigns and princes, thus 
was h umani ty avenged and' thus were the crimes pumshed and 
licentiousness suppressed by which the countfy had been 
ffistracted ever since,the loth century.” ^ 

' The greatness of Marthanda Varma lies in the fact tlmt his 
conquests kept pace with consoUdation.- After finishing his 
conquests he brought about extensive reforms in the military and 
revenue administration of the State. Captain De Lannoy was 
appdnted as the commander-in-chief "of the Travancore forces. 
^ had already in his emjfioy a Ix^y of soldiers trained in 
weston method of warfare. The M^araja realised that a 
equipped and well disciplined 'army was highly indispensahj,e fm 
the adminis tration of his extensive dominiods. The Mahardja^ 
palace, at Padnumabhapuram was strongly • fortified and 
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U<3i^^giri was converted into a‘strong nsilitary establisbment: 

■ iSatteries were erected on the-sea coast at different places and old 
forts were rffliovated and stren^hened. Rama lyen was deputy , 
to organise the revenue adnpnistration of ihe State. A comme^ 
department was established and pandakasalas or store-hdtises 
were erected ii} different parts of the State. The lands ami^i^J;|i 
by the State were asse^ed and their administration 
established on a- sound financial basis, ^any 4)ublic wjM^v^ 
• wore undertaken, and numerous palaces were constructed. 
and canals were made to facilitate commerce and comminp^ 
cations. ■*' . , 

The important role played by Marthanda Varma in deddni^ 
the fate of the Dutch in Malabar can hardly be exaggerated. 
Marthanda Varma goes the credit of shattering the piutch Easfeii; 




India Company’s usurped position as the sovereign authority 
Malabar. Marthanda Varma was able to compel the Dutch 
discard their old system of Mc^labar administratiMi and to _ adopt 




a new policy whose chief feature was to keep friends with Travah- - 
c^ Moens wrote, “ As long as the Company sticks to its presi^tt 
peaceable policy, friendship with this king is and must remain of 
utmost necessity.” But the Dutch were always apprehensive 
about the* political designs of 'Marthanda Varma. The letter 
from the Amsterdam Council to^atavia, dated i 3 thJOctobur 175^ 
stated “ When we reflect on the ambitious designs of this prince 
and his behaviour from time to time even with regard to the 
Company, we*are more and more strengthened in our b^ef tiuist 
not much reliance can be placed npoi^ the aforenamed'Raja. Fm' 
this reason we once more recommend our administrators always* 
io follow carefully the enterprises of the prince, to be on th^ 
guard at ev^y turn of events ”. The Dutch authorities expressed 
the same fears about Marthanda Varma in another letter dated^ 
'4th Ocfober 1756. “ With reference to the king of Travancoce 
whose progress we caimot behold with indifferent eyes, we su» 


if*' 
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yconstautly in fear that if the said king should conquer r the kp^j 5^11 
of Cochin, Birkancur and Thekkumkur, he would beamm ^ . 


dangerous neighbour to the Company; for this reason it would 1 
desitalde that the combined arms <ff the said three kings ma^ 
so prc(q)erous that the one party could be kept in check by 
othm-, and the kfog of Travancore thwarted in the execot^’W;» 
his amt»tk>us des%ns, of which he has ahea^ giyenx}ivers& 









Catioiis and which therefOTc reqnire every attention”. Thelhitch 
earnestly wished that Travancore had not become so exceedii^ly 
larg^ and Cochin so small so that the M^er might balance the 
fortner. Marthanda Varma had convinced the Dutch that they 
could no longer play the convenient game of adjusting the balance 
of power in Malabar to their advantage. And this was no small 
achievement. Marthanda Varma will ever remain as one of the 
most outstanding figures in Malabax history. 

CHAPTER VI 

THE ZAMORIN AND THE DUTCH 

T HR failure of the Dutch against Travancore had many disastrdus 
consequences. It encouraged all the Malabax chieftains to 
throw aside the authority of the Dutch. The Malabar princes 
discovered that their interests had been given up to Travancore 
' by the treaty of 1753, and they were therefore seeking for new 
alliances to strengthen their position. The Zamorih of Calicut 
who for long had enjoyed the position of the premier prince^of 
Malabar was not slow to miss this opportunity. When the Dutch 
first came to Malabar the most powerful prince they found on the 
poast was the Zanaorin. It was with the help of the Zamorin that 
they established their power imCochin. But the Dutch were 
always thwarting the ptolitical ambition? of the Zamorin on the 
plea of protecting their allies. By the treaty of lyiy the Zamorin 
had been compelled to cede Chettwaye and Pappahivattam to the 
(Dutch and to allow them freedom of trade in his dominions. But 
evCT since the surrender of Chettwaye, the Zamorin had been 
fay ing to restore it to his kingdoni. Chettwaye' was so vital to his 
fmrnn nni cat inns in the south that he Could not afford to lose it. 
The Zamorin tried peaceful means to win back the lost territories. 
But the Dutch were not prepared to return what they had gained 
after so much Of fighting. The hostility between the Dutch and 
the Zamorin was becoming keener. Chettwaye was not the oiily 
h pne of contention. The Dutch wanted to prevent the establish- 
miKit of Ei^lish influence in the Zamorin's territories and tiffey 
were taking every possible step to achieve this end. The Zamorin* 
■#asmeanwhile trying to strengthen his postion by formii^ alfi- 
suDces. In, 1728 he sent Padmanabha Pattar to Kayarnkulam, 
* Vad^Ekmhkhr, Thdtkumkur and other places ton)%otiate sJIi- 



aaces with them. The main object of this a^nce was to brn^ 
down the pow^ of the Dutch and conquer Cochin. The Dutch 
also were not slow in concerting measures for the supjMression ol 
the Zamorin’s power, in 1735 they occupied Inamakal and forti¬ 
fied it. But they continued to maintain their appearance 
friendship with the Zamorin; therefore it did not result in the, 
aimmencement of hostilities. The Raja of-Cochin invaded the 
lands of Chittoor Namboodiri in 1750, but even this did not 
result in the outbreak of war. In 1742 a serious dispute arose 
between the Cochin Raja and the Zamorin about the management . 
of the Triparayar temple and the heir-apparent of Calicut who 
was an inveterate enemy of the Dutch invaded Cochin. This , 
prince, Grrflenessee says, used to boast that he intended ‘ to live 
and die as a mortal enemy of the Dutch^’ He ^ade a suddw 
raid upon the kingdom of Cochin witStout any previous declara¬ 
tion of war and captured the teritory known as Mangalam. At thnt ^ 
fime the prince received information about _ the arrival of Van 
Imhoff and suddenly stopped all hostilities. The Zamorin 
disowned his responsibility for this war and declared that every- ' 
thing had been done without his orders. A peace was conclude ' 
on-the 3rd December 1742 in the presence of two deputies of the 
Company. The Dutch “ seriously warned the king of Cochin to 
avoid carefully every occasion pf new disturbances and rather to 
bear and digest a small injustice than bring greatmr one ttpoHi 
himself*.” . • 

Evten though a temporary peace was signed between CecMn 
and Calicut in 1742, the Zamorin was making busy prepara11<n» 
for carrying out his great political designs. The Zamorin Was 
watching the prepress of Travancore and the steady decline of me 
Company’s power. “ Ha foimd that he could insult the Dutch 
with impunity, as although they sent remonstrances, these wWe 
unsupported by physical force*.” , 

Tn 1752 the Zamorin attacked Inamsdrkal. The n«t y^ar 
they took Pappamivattom and eb%ed the Dutch to retire to 
Cranganore with the loss of eight pieces of artiHery, The 
bad compelled ^many petty chieftains to recognise him as the < 
overlord of Malabar. The .Cochin Raja had alwa3rs refined - 
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ip a<^owledge the Zamcnin's sitzarainty, The Zamarin ven- 
tnred on his aggressive scheme of conquest and iqvaded Cochin 
' with a large army. In the meantime, Marthanda Vamm was 
. steadily extending his dominions northwards. Attacked on both 
sides by powerful enemies, the CJocbin Raja looked up to the 
Dutch for help. He wrote many letters to the Dutch at Cochin 
and Batavia reminding them of ’their treaty obligations 
to protect Cochin from outside attacks. But the Dutch- were not 
inclined to lend active assistance to Cochin. The Cochin Raja 
realised that his kingdom Wuld be reduced to extinction if he 
did not make a diplomatic move to secure a powerful-ally. An 
alliance with the Zamorin was clearly impossible and therefore 
Cochin turned to Travancore for help. The leader of these 
negotiations was Paliath Komi Achen. a far-seeing diplomat of 
.exceptional abilities. . He had been taken prisoner at the battle 
of Ambalapuzha and taken to Tnvandrum. He had realised that 
an alliance with Travancore would be to the best interests of his 
country and had cultivated the friendship of Marthanda Varma 
. and the Elaya Raja dtuing his stay at Trivandrum.'He knew 
perfectly well that depending on !Qutch help would be extremely 
foolish and persuaded the Cochin Raja tb come to an agree; 
ment with Marthanda Varma. The Cochin' Raja came to 
Mavelikara where he had an interview with Marthanda Varma. 
A peace was signed between the two princes in 1757. The Raja 
of Cochin declared perpetual alliance with Travancofe and volim- 
taiily ceded all the places which the Travai\core arrSy had con- 
qu^ed. ^e relinquished all his claims over the petty principa- 
lities q| the. north with the exception of Alangad and Parur. He 
i prhmised to render no help'to the eqemies of Travancore and to 
r^rain from’ all intercourse with the de^sed Rajas of Ambala- 
. jma^ia, Tbekkurokur and Vadakknmkur, The deposed Raja of 


^s^'k ' Ambaiapuzha was pamitted to stay at Trichur. 


4 *' ^ Zamorin was steadily scoring victories at the expense of 

^Cochin and the Dutch. In 1756 the ZamOrin invaded-the 
r| J ‘tei^toiies ' round about Cranganore. The Zamorin’s troo^ 
Sti^^thened .themselves at Pappanivattam throwing up ear^ 
iSi'i ttprhs at ‘ Tiipoonatty '.holding posts at Madilakam. They er^te<J 
; : jphHsades at the rivCT bank-closing the passages and preventing 
's^[^ies from reaching the Dutch garrison at Ma dilakam . The.. 
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3 J!!amoi^n with 5000 Nairs advanced dose to the Crangam^.fmt, 
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' and oVCTKmParor. Tlie Dutch m Cato were greatly ala^ed 
at the prt^Ess qf <;he Zamorin. The garrison at Cochai cai^sted 
of only 138 Europeans and 75 Topasses.^ They enlisted soine 
natives' and' wrote to Ceylon to send injinerhate reinfOTCemente.. 
But the Ceylon Government could not spare any soldiers at that 
time. The Dutch then requested the Rajas of CJiettwaye, Ayroor 
and Crangahore to stop the advance of the Zamorin’s troops. 
But these chieftains had already realised the futility of thek 
alliance vjrith the Dutch and they declined to comply with their 
request. On the other hand they entered into alliances with'the 
Zamorin. “ "Rie petty princes perceiving the Dutch no longer 
protected them against Travancore had recourse to the ZamOTin, 
whom they persuaded to enter into hostilities against the 
company. The Dutch commander applied to the Raja of 
Travancore for help, but he replied that “he had told ^e 
Zamorm's ambassadors that they ought to advise their sovereign 
to stop.” Perhaps the Travancore Raja did not w^ht to inter- 
fere in the war at that stage. He knqw thkt when the Dutch 
would be hard pressed they would be compeDed to beg his 
assistance and then he would carry out his schemes of conquest-as 
he pleased. 
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1 Topasses A name used id the I7th or 18th century for dark-skinned 
half-caste Portuguese Christian^ It is held that the word is a corruption of , 
the Turkish 'Top-chi,', (a gunner) Various other derivations have also been 
given. Thus Orme and following him Wilson, had derived the word from ' 
• Topy • ■ a hat ■ and held it to mean ’ hatman or ,' Topy-walas ’ StiU another 
curious derivation'is from the word ' Dubashi.e . interpreter between the 
Europeans and the Indians. 

Possibly the first derivation is the correct one, because European gunners. 

Levantines, or Ottomans, were empolyed as artillerymen and^for 
casting gnns, from very early in the I6th centnty. Portuguese gunmen, »,* . 

. To^his (Top-khana artillery department) were employed by the Zamorm ^ 
Csdicnt. as is frequently mentioned in the Annals of Correa who went over 
India in 1512 and remained in the country as late as 1561. Ref” Three 
Voyages of Vas Co da Gama and his Viceroyalty ” of Caspar Correa. Trandat^ 

.. -by A. J. Stan^. 

The twm Ttqiaz or Topas was frequently in use from abonl 1670 in the 
rasords^the English factories. GraduaUy in course of time it came to be 
applied to the sons of European men and black woman who afEected Enrt^i^ 

* dress and )vore Ruropean hat. According to tha high^thprity of James«il|, 
a denote the Indo Portuguese, either the imxed descendants of Portuguese- 
• nnd paiente or converts to the Pqrtuguese from tits Indimt feith. They 

weim known as M e sHms (literally of mixed blood). 
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While the Dutch and the Zamorin were carrying,on ho^ 4 l*- 
ties) peace talks also were indulged in. The main idea of the 
Zamorin was not to suppress the power ot- the Dutch. He 
would have readily welcomed their help tor carrying out his 
designs over others. The Zamorin was also careful to pseyent an 
alliance betwe'^n Travancore, ^nd the Dutch, which be knew 
^ would only strengthen the power of Travancore. Furfherth^re 
were frightful rumours about the inuninent invasion of Calicut by 
Hyder Ali. Therefore the Zamorin thought it would be a wise 
step to negotiate peace with the Dutch. On October i8th 1756 
the (Zatnorin sent a Jew—Ezekiel Rabbi—to the Dutch to arrange 
terms for peace. He promised to give the Dutch 2,000 candies ^ of 
pepper 5rearly if they would join sides with him against 
Travancore. The Dutch did not want to wage a war with 
Travancore. They sent a reply that as soon as the lands'which 
the Zamorin had conquered were restored to them, they would 
r^n sid ftr the offer of peace. Jhey also stated that the neW 
treaty should. be on the basis of the old one, i.e., the treaty of 
1717. The Dutch did not want to commit themselves to support 
any party in haste. Before doing that they wanted to' ascertain 
what terms either party would offer. Governor Cunes in his 
letter to Batavia sfated : “ Should Travancore refuse tp join us, it 
, becomes the mdre urgent that'your Excellencies should furnish 
^ sufficient forces to enable us to assume a commanding position, 
merely to overawe these Malabar chiefs and thus to continue on 
the terms of most intimate friendship with Tr^srancore, without 
the slightest room for any misunderstanding.” • He also added 
that " should the Zamorin give an opportunity for a renewal 
friendsliip with him, ,on reasonable .and honourable terms, it is 
advisable to at once close with them.” Thus the Dutch were 
trying to make the best use of, these opportunities. 

Meanwhile the Zamorin had occupied the major part of 
' Cochin's territories. He could capture Inamakkal without firing 
a shot. From there he advanced to Trichur which was very 
poorly defended. 'The handful of soldiers he fotmd there were 
driven out and Trichur was made the capital of the ZamorinV 
territories in Cochin. Many local chieftains voluntarily surren¬ 
dered bef«e the 2 Jamorin. Chankarakanda Kaim^, Chittur 

,000 


1 ' Cochy Raja Charitram ’ says 


candies were offetlid. RcfVipl H 





Ifampoothiri and Velos Nambiar imrited the Zaitorin take 
pd^ssion of Oorakam, Arattupuzha and Mapranam.' The 
Zatnorin's forces seized the Mullorkara fort belonging to Paliam 
and compelled many local chipfs to recognise his suzerainty. In 
1758 the Zamorin’s forces attacked Chennamangalam, the seat (rf 
the Paliath Achens and drove away the Paliam troops. Paliath 
Achen and the members of his family were oUiged to leave 
Chennamangalam and settle in Vypeen. This was the most 
critical period in the. history of Cochin. The Cochin Raja had 
been deprived of the major part of his territories. The majority 
of the Raja's feudatories had joined sides with the Zamorin. 
Even some of the members of the Paliam family were thinking 
of going.'oyer to the 2 ^amorin. But Komi Achen, the Paliam 
chief, stood loyal to the Raja and tried his best to strengthen the 
Raja’s power in Cochin. 


' When the Zamorin was thus at the zehith of his power, he 
concluded a treaty with the Dutch by which he agreed to give 
up Matilakam, Puttenchira', Chettwaye and Pappanivattam. He 
also promised to pay a war indemnity of 65,000 Rupees to the 
Dutch. It seems strange that the Zamorin should sign a treaty. 
of this kind wkh the Dutch, when he was victorious in all his 
operations. Probably he feared a combined attack of Trayancore 
and the Dutch. Perhaps it was his idea to offset the immediate 
prospects of.a Travancore invasion by a treaty with the Dutch. 
” The Zamorin ^ad no fear of the Dutfch ; he knew what thda 
strength was and where their weakness lay. The immediate 
crisis tided over, and the advance of the Travancoreans stopped, 
he thought he could at his own convenience recover Chettwaye ” * 

The Cochin Raja knew that he could not resist tl)e advance 
of the Zamorin without help from outside. Therefore he retired 
to Emakulam with his troops. The only effective help* he could 
hope to secure at that time was from Travancore. In 1758 the 
great' Marthanda Varma died and he was succeeded by his 
illustrious nephew Rama Varma. Rama Varma had been trained 
and brought up by Marthanda Varma and be proved himself to 
be a worthy successor of his great pncle. As heir-apparent he 
had closely associated lumself with matters of state administra- 
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1 Cochy Rajya Charitramby K. P. P. Menon, Vol II. P. 305. 

2 K. V. Krishna Iyer. Zamotins of Calient. 
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^tion and his policy ^ king was strictly' in accOTdance with thaf 
of Ms predecessor. His long mle extending over a perrod of 40 
years, characterised by wisdom, justice and kindness, was ex¬ 
tremely popular and won him the titfe of “ Dharma Raja' He 
was endowed witlj great natural gifts and administrative abilitiffi, 
wMch stood him in good stead under trying, circumstances. 

_ The Cochin Raja sent Paliath Achen to Travancore to solicit 
the Maharaja’s help for checking the aggression of the Zamorin. 
A fresh treaty* was signed on the 26th December 1761 based on 
the provisions of the former treaty. The Cochin Raja promised 
to be^ all expenses that will be incurred in connection with war 
against the Zamorin. He relinquished his claims over the Kmap- 
puram territories. 

At the time of the signing of the treaty Karappuram w^ a 
- part of Travancore, but the clause about the surrender of Cochin's 
claims over that territory was purposely included to prevent all 
future disputes abopt it. It is state^ that the Travancore Raja hesi¬ 
tated to place full confidence'in the Codhin chief and delayed to 
take action against the Zamorin. Therefore the CocMn Raja sent 
his nephew to Trivandrum to swear his allegiance to the* treaty*, i 


' 1 “ .You inform me that the Samoory has entered your 

country with his troops, expelled 'yonr people and taken possession of it and yon 
desire me to assist you by sending my troops at my own, expense in order to 
enable you to recover possession of your country by expellinlg the Samoory’s 
' troops from that part which extends north as far as Poocoidah: river and east 
as far as Chitoor river as .also the.distpcts yon foi%ierIy possessed in 
Vdlapanad Karee. If I should assist yon and pnt you in jjossession of. this 
country you in retnm agree to make over to me the district Karappnrau 
extending to the south of Pampolly river and north of Alipie and also Paroor 

and Alangadn with all their rights etc.I will send my troops 

to be paid by me and will use every exertion and render all the.assistance, 
in iny power to defeat the Samoory's troops and restore your Muntry”. 

' > Malabar Manual Vol. III. P. 112.. 

_ 2 A fperpetnal alliance was solemnly declared before the deity at 
Snchindram. It was as follows;—"We, "Veera Kerala Varma Raja, bom 
, under the star Rohini of Perumpatappu Swaroopam declare in the presence of 
Sttumn Moorthy, deity of Snchindram, that neither we nor our heirs will do' 
or cause to be done any act against Sree. Padmanabhadasa Vanchi Fala RauHi 
Varffia Kula sekh a r a Pemmal Rajpof the Trippappoor Swaroopam,'bom'p^er 
, the star of Karthiga or against his heirs. We will not join with tboe^ . 1 ^ 

; hie enemies, neither will we corre^nd with them. Traiy teaaiv^ 
i Sofemnly declared on the feet of Sthanumoorthy. " 

; - . (Smiknny Menon, History of Travancore), Clu^tter.in, T. 189. ~ ' ' 
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ttwte. *9 a^st the Codifii_Saja. The TfanranconT 
c<toMnand of Aiyyappan Mairtlwn<te Pfliay,’ 

'ft© Datowa, fuad Genial De Llaimoy. The first mii^ tl^ tmdof* /y 
to^- was the cofifitru6tion of the. famous ‘Travancortf LinBit'’? . ■' 
^tendmg ffom Cranganore to the foot of the ghats.'*. The ctnd^ , 
hmetiotf of .a nOTdi^U barricf was found to be impefathftlyj^ 
neOesss^ a® there was fhiS threat of a l^soreaki Sjva^lfc**^?^ 
Trayanotfe. The fortifications were <»nstrficted under the Suy^y^"’ 
Viskni erf lie Lannpy and the Dalawa who werO 
comhiissioned for this by the Maharaja. The Maharaja 
a Ccijftfer^c^'With the Cochin' Raja at Annamanaday. 
parte of the barrier had to pass throv^h Cochin, the 
ceded these lands to Trayancore. 

In 1762 the Tr^vancore troops under the ebuhnafi^ of 
jLannoy formed into three divisions and attacked^ the 
possessions at Cranganore Parur" and Veraptrfy. The Zaifii 
was driven back from Cochin and the Cochin Raja was r^ii^ta.i 
in his origmaj possessions. The .Dalawa even cont«hp^f^^ 
attack of Calicut, the Zamorin’s capital. But by that thiM^ 

;Zamorin ha(i Sued for peace andthe Maharaja ordered hih iniiluroBr , 
to rettum. The imminent.danger of Hyder’s invasion had hiduifi^ 

> , • .,--1 '...►■nj 

1 ‘‘.Thej (Travancore Lines}'consisted ot an imposing eartlwi 
not very high, extending over thirty miles in length from Palliimrt^^on^ * 
pbrfioh of the Cochin State on a strip of land ceded by the CochmRawS^^* 
seiv^ as Cheek upon the Zam oj^ 's advaheeS; jhst flgnldhg tftef '>^ 

^dlMmity nrtreehe Dutch forts d^Manganore and AySkot^. /*'‘* *®*f^^^*'.S 
froBted iy a ditch on the Nort^T Flanking towM* vtero placed at 
and'a fort was constructed at the westwn extremity." 

„ (Tiwvaacore State Manual, Vol.’I.) Ch. VI. P- 372. ■ , , f, 

. biy g^vhs thult^wing accounts about the Tyavancoce .* ! ’ y. 

. ■ ‘’/Fhey cuinmenced at Ydlingayree to the etdfward of Whi^< the 
supposed to afford stune- defence. They then extended'2A pilee 

- tmd tm:mihated at facotay—a^name which yis oct^’i ioo^^ T;%y 

to the whole work. The latter consisted trf a rather stnBig dosb^^ 

i4^t {farapet di earth, the whole measutibg A the lu(^^ 

: fifteen'fedMtat thie’deVatiod wlaa aOt sdwayk ' 

pfeewBy tipeelrftig about half that ^^th; afid twoor three feet 
AbattiB oowpoeed a bamboo hedge vw planted^ which in some 
tt'hSe bemt catSfni^ pressed may etill be seen^flonrishing. AIo^ tew 
^' alfitncrim^ ie^'raad. amd scattered along this at inegnlar 
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t)0^ tbe princ^ to, stop their hostilities and seek friendship with 
(me another. Further, the Travancore Raja had no personal. 
Yeawns for carryi^ on the war against the Zamotin. dlis only 
0b%atiqa weis to restore the Cochin Raja’s territories^ and having 
fulfilled that he was ready for peace. The Zamorin came to 
Padmanabbapuram to meet the Maharaja and a treaty of alliance 
was ccincluded in 1765 (26th Jdayom 938 M. E.). The Zammm 
promised to maintain perpetual friendship and fidelity witfi 
Travancore and to pay a war indemnity of 150,000 Rupees. This 
treaty protected the interests 6f Cochin, by providing that it, 
should be 4 eft unmolested by the Zamorin. Any dispute that . 
ought arise between the Zamorin and Cochin was to be settled by 
the mediation of Travancore. The Zamorin and the Maharaja 
promised to help each other in case of a foreign attack. 

After re-instating the Cochm Raja in his restored dominions. 


the Travancore Raja opened up Alleppey to foreign trade, an event 


I * which was greatly ruinous to the interests of the Dutch. • The 
Dutch had formerly prevented the- Raja of Porakkad from doing 
this on the ground that they would not fiave control over the 
f)]^(Ktation of cinnamon and pepper. But'jiow the Dutch were 
not in a position to check the Raja of Travancore. This event 
' V Travancore master of the whole country from Cranganore 

. to Cape Comorin. 

' between the Zamorin and the Rajs^ of Ccxdiin 

-»^v : i p»any of the feudatories and nobles of Cochin had joined sides 
W" Ifith the Zamorin. The Zamorin’s ^Aority had tfcen recc^foised 
many local chieftains of Cochin they were actively s\g>- 
, porting riie Calicut troops m their waflf^with Cochin. In Travan-, 
core the power of theNair nobility had been completely bro^n 
'ff,by the iroh measihes, of Marthanda Varma and therdfore there 
chance of any. popular insurrection there. , The Cochin 
Raja also wanted to secure his position on a similar basis and 
the hdp ,pf the Travancore Raja in this respect. The 
»fipi^dpat leaders amoeg the rebellious nobles were brought to,the 
teinple at Thiruvanchikuiam and compellfed to swear an eath of 
i|d^ty. They iwonrised to be loyal to the Rajas of Cochin and 
l^vancore and never to entertain any enemies of these primSee - 
il*' 'teth^ territ(wies. They undertook to break off all them rdh- 
it^ tteli»%iththO Zamorin, and to suppeni: the’Raja agafitsi tfi^- 

The second eWef of Paliam haff^mi an 
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active fikrtin the rebeliiooS.: He was aim cdmpeiled to swear an.. , > 

^ oath of loyalty to Coc^im and Travancore. He rq)eated viary '."v 

_ much for all his youthful misdetaieanours and prayed that he- ...* 
shoidd be forgiven 'and protected by the Rajas. He promised.-tb. - V:. 

te obedient to his brother, y^||ir|t Lo^d of Paliam who has 
always been loyal to his masttaHnThe properties of the rebellioBSK r 
chieftains wb-e forfeited to the State and all their titles ajnl if 
dahns were abolished. ■ 

The part pla’yed by the Travancore Raja in annihilating tl» 1 = 
power of Cochin nobiljty is very significant. He saved the CodtM^ , 

-Raja.from the aggression of his hereditary enemy the Zantom/v'.- 
and also from his own feudal nobles. The Rajas of Cochin were 
the feudatories of the Zamorins when the Port%uese ,fimt calh^ ‘ 
to Malabar. During the, Portuguese , hegemony in Malabdr^ ■f'W 
Cochin had secured its independence from the domination 
.Csdicut. But ever since, the two States had been'in perpetn^ ',-’^ 
warfare. The CoChin Raja had never been able to suppiess'^ffiO ■ ■ ■; .■^ 4 ; 
power of his feudal chiefs. Like the Pillainars and Madampies of . . .f 
Trav^core, these liObles had been enjoying more rarless sovra’eign 
^aiithrity in their own villages. The inteifereuee of TravancOOsf - 
- brought to a close the war with Zamorin which was going bu for ; . . 

about 250 years and also destroyed the power and infludoce 
the local nobility. • ' 

. Even though matters were amicably settled between the 
States of Travancore^ Cochin and Calicut, a quarrel broke bttt^, < 
between the Dutch and Travcincore over the 'question df 
possession of the Muthukonnu islands. According to the treaty - 

of 1758 between the Dutch and the Zamorin, the latter had jab--- 
mised to pay a war indemnity of 65,000 Rupees. By the yeiff ,. If 
1762 more than half the amount had been paid by the'^Zammm , 

. in different instalments. But there still remained a balance f 
30,000 Rupees. As the Zamorin was involved in expensive wars . .,j 45 - 
with Codiin and Travancore he conld not pay the amount due to 
'the Comity. He mortgaged to the Dutch the Islands. ^ 
Muthukunnu which he had jaeviously tak^ firom Cochfii as iw 
secnrity for the amount due to the Dutch. The Dutch resolved ' 
fo take these i^ands as security on an^timated value of l6,9bQ' 

‘ Rupees. If the Zamwin failed to pay his arrears within, a r f 


tiw Ihitdi v^e to take possession ..of the Ma^^ 
Mll^*the stiptiatpd period was over, the Ditt^ lesiffved'td 
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these islands as the Zaraorin had failed to fulfil bis '- , - 
'^dfa^^tions. But Travancore disapproved ^ this transactum and __ ■ 
■ 'Isdd daim to the idand on behsdf of the Raja'of Cochin. ,;Mipeiis._ 

Bie Dutch jQpvemor, says that Before cnterin|f iplo Bie „ 

tion, Bie Dutch haid consult^ dri^Travancore Raja and ol^aihed 
’' his perhnssion in a conferenc^pRth him at Shmtallai. 

: / TravancOTe Raja pressed his daims on behalf of Cochin as^ us^ 
to issue ‘ interdicts ’ preventing sowing sind harvest in the isiaods.' 
i: lygftCTp Wi^pt on Hke this till-1767 \fhen the Dptch^iit ijoo^ - . 
fr ChrapgaflK^e |to forcible possessipnr of the islawfe ;; 

•; po mcure ‘ interdi^s ' were laid "on the island a^^ .' 

p i no <;dhet “ imfMroper claims ” werp pressed on |>y Travaneoi*.- • 
fci' spe^:^ ordpm'were giyep by the Dutch aijth(»iila|Bs ahcpit 

P;- .t^. affair as they were' always afraid pf the int^ti^ el ^ 

’P ' ‘fTrpyancpfe- whp seldom forgets anything but alway know well c 
> tiffgr to make the ,best ^ his chances.” They knew tjfat 


‘JTrayWfspe will not 50 easUy let this claim slip away fron} 






Ijpt/wbeP pcCasipn offers will formulate ir again." Bp|h 

pn4 Ciophm repeatedly sought the permissaioa pf tk^ = 
Dulch jGoyerapr to build a strong fort there mor4®r . - 

Ifyaprean invasiona. , The Dutch Giovernor was aware of tjm 
iiaeffilne^a Pf the fmdhcations in these parts for common defence . 
will he was not prepared to trust the intentions of TravanctWP h® 
1]^ zp^O^t'lor permission to construct a. fort in hfuthpkunna. 
i|^d^. He yra^ afraid that if the Travancore Haja was alJpwe4V 
tQ ouiid a foiltress there, he may Ipter lyess hia claim for flig. •' 
hecauae N knew veiy well thptthe Mat|^j^C-1 
s^^l^'fet cl aims whicfi they have once piade/ but keep tlfWli 
a^^y§ in r^erye fn onfer to make them serve as often as pp 
Pip^^ty pffers.” ^ - • 

; CHAPTER Vli 


tHE MYSQSRSAN IHVASIONS 




B^rsw^ur invasioa under Hydm' Ali was the most Wgmff« 

* '‘cant evdit which affected the'history of llaMbw 
”i*'Xi®SiWal and the fmtnnes of the Dutch in particular./ We 

.aSwaffy. nefnded ^ Martl^anda* Varma’s invocation of hdpln&pi^: 
"^H^pteanditSp^ticai Wgmficance. We have also seen hoiwtl«ip(;. 
Bv Halter ^toeeg and the Dutch were living in greui ®dtd *of an 
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Hyder is said to have beeB a descesdairt of the tob« 

«bicb the Prophet Mujiammad belonged. Ihe dite^te *»c^bq|f§g|ft 
' ^ i g rittian from Mecca to India catmot be pfecisely fixfld. 

‘■is it a hfetorical fact which can be accepted without 
>]^t jBre details about his ancestois’ settlement ip the Pecc^ - 
. ^own jind authentic. Hyder’s great grand-father 
, j |i^anrinm d. migrated fFpW Ndrth J ndja to Gulbuiga in tb? 

'^^^nsT pis fatha-—Nadim Sahehr-rjoined tihe service 
M^re ruler apd steadily rising to, prominence ber^WW , 
(ioveraor of a province and 4 he captain of ten thon^nd horSHfi - 
Hyder cpmnieaced his military career as an officer of a' CO^kI 

■ sepoys under his father at Devanahslli in i749‘ P® 

Idd^lf ,as ame^ietit soldier at the si^e of pevanahafh wd 
conspicuous abilkies attracted the attention of Jfaniaraja, 
^ajvadhikari of-Mysore, who secured for him a command of 

cajralry' and tiyo hundred mfantry. ■» 

The government of Mysore was at that time in fhe 
the two brothers Devaraj and Nanjaraj. • The reigning inon^s^ 
iCbkk Kissen’ was only the nominal i^d of the adminis^ Uo^ ^^,. 
while Dev^aj'the Daiawa and Nanjaraj the Sarv^d^v^^H* 
the d«/«cto rulers. ^ 

. In 1750 Hyder joined the army (d Barakki V^tot 
that f<mght side by side with the French. The treasifiril# y-.. ^ 

by Hyder in the course of the campaign bad enabled 
‘ rb-organise his army and equip the soldiers with hetter^. 

. of warfare.^ With the help of some Fremdi sepjiys Hyd^.> 

Tto brain up his new recruits in novel methods of - 

raised a body of 600 sepoys and 200 hmses and furtfaef 
-^fehedhimsek at Trichipopoly. “ Tricfainopoly yas 

■ g^reat training ground. There eunidst oonstaat ^rife and ■ t 
; li» ilfffr was hardened, his observation quickened; Ms 

imareased and his characto develop* It 
TricMm^My that Hydw gained his -experience in til® 

'western wmimre which stood him in good stSsd througbwt 
. ^;ear^r. “Felting hy the ^de <rf the English, Hyder 
•"' (^i^xHkuiiitm§ .of seiffiring firsthand kpowlei^e of 
and in si^ wMfare. In 1735 HjBier was ., ^ 

^Diiidi^. Hydw’s brilliant achievement in Dm^lFl*^, 
;sabiWti6n of the rebdhous Peligam fed by 
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; Api^yaka. Hyder- also accumulated much we^th and i»- 
> crea^ the strength of his army at Dindigul. He is said to have 
obtained skilful French engineers to organise a regular dorps of 
j artillery and to build up an arsenal and a labomtory. 

?y ^757 Nanjaraj had tnade himself the undisputed master 
i of the Mysore kingdom. In 1751 Hyder came to Seringapatam 
at the request of Nanjaraja to suppress a mutiny there. The 
Government of Mysore at that time was in a bankrupt condition. 

■ salaries of the soldiers had lopg been -in arrears. The 
, differences of opinion between Nanjaraj and his bother Devaraj 
. only WOTsened the position. Hyder managed to bring about a 
reconciliation between Nanjaraj and his brother. He also 
% persuaded Nanjaraj to pay off all tl^e Claries that were-in ar^rars 
to^ ,Ae soldiers. Hyder further distinguished^ himself by a 
: Idlliant victory over the Marathas who invaded Bangalore. The 
• gr^t reputation he had earned by his military exploits, Ms popu¬ 
larity with the Mysore soldiers and above all his position as the 
- deader of a well organised and well equipped army had made him 
4 e facto ruler of the major part of the Mysore territories. From. 
I 75 i oni^-ards Hyder ventured on an aggresave scheme of con¬ 
quests and annexation. He annexed Sira and its dependenci^ 
and H^kote and other forts which had been occupied by the 
Marathas, The Poligars of Raidurg and the chief of Harpanhalli 
smr^dered without offering resistance. The CMttaldurg Poligar 
v evaded Hyder’s summons to surrender and therefore.his country 
1 forcibly anneipd. His outstanding acMevement during this, 
S period was the conquest of Bednur. The Rani of Bednur is 
'said to have offered 18 lakhs nf pagodas as ransom to Hydra. 
But Hydra marched against the city which he found almost un¬ 
defended. The Rani had-fled to Bellalraydurg and the soldiers 
polfld offer little resistance. Hyder seized Basavarajdurg, 
|;??jBonave. Mangalrae and also Bellalraydurg. Hyder improved* 

: flie fratifications of Be^ur wMch was renamed Hydemagar. It 
noteworthy that Hyder proclaimed himself as th^ 
masBer of these dominions, while in the other • parts of the 
II Wfl|dom; Hydra was carrying on the administration in the name 

It was at Bedriilr that Hyder for fhe first ‘ 
^^ Jpae assraied his right of striking coins in Ms own name : he 
ifeete^dered B^m-as his ‘ Swarajyai 
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/ ,y/acti?:a% tjie whrfe of Cao^ was coi^^oewii liy- 
He also made hi^isdf strong on the sea by buitding a fleets,. 
e^p^ses of which, were met by the 'forcible loans he .extracted f # 
from th^ conquered people. The Portuguese were an^oj|s., tp ^ 

-his friendship and assisted him.by allowing their soldiets 
ofhcers to enter his service. , . 


a, .A;'-,#: 
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The Dutch at this time had factories at-BasruT' and MaH@^;ct|i{ 
-lore, but Hyder did not interfere with them. He tried to get 
help of the Dutch for securing some equipments for his 
and applied to Wayerman, the* Dutch" Governor at Cochin^ fo# 
one thousand muskets. The Governor wrote to the 
Government at Batavia recomending that it might be “ wwthft> 
while to* have him complimented on behalf of the Company and" 
to enter into negotiation with him But the Supreme Goy^l ^ 
ment at Batavia “ understanding at once diat he was not a 
with whorn the Company could work, recommended 'that endea- 
yours should be made to keep him in that disposition which he 
professed towards the Company and that his demands 
material should be refused in the most suitable manner''jr*; 

not in the Company's interest to set up any further estaHi^" ' 
ment between Surat and Cochin. They new that they could not * 
dqjend on Hyder's friendship for long ; thereimre their main pcdky -' 
was to observe neutrality. . 

Hyder had aggressive designs on Malabar frdin the . 

b^inning. T^e complicated political situation in’" Malhbe^ 
offered him a very good opportunity. * i'* ; ^ 

. - ' ' • I "'&L 

“ North Malabar was at that time in a state of anarchy,* n . 
sea of intrigues, conflicting interests and mutual jealoumes, ” ’> 5 ^ 
says N. K. Sinha*. " The Kolathiri's sway was now confine to fS^'- 
, to the town of Chirakkal. The Mphomedan chief Ali JRaja was ^ 
master of CanannOTe. The Kadathanad chief ruled between the - . 4$^ 
Mah^ and the Kotta rivers. There was” an dffehoot of , ^ 14 ^. 

Kflattanad family north of the Kawyi river. The 

’ ___ ' r - 

1 Peiketo ^ys that Hydm'’s fleet consisted of 80 vessels, 1J topsail voaisSfe 
several ti^diooes «rf war, besides' a great many slqrbars and smail rarsflf 4?- 

- the transput of war materials and provisions for the passage of the 
across the rivers. According to the Dotch accounts the fleet had 2 
. 7 smaller vessels and'40gaUivats, besidm^ mOre thad 50'oth«r vessels 
/kdUl'pro.yisitnis. _ . . ' , ^ 

4I», by N. K. P.'258, 
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•'.X. TiduSM vtes partly.^' posfe^loa dif 'IrSv'<Biftad- .aiid 

C/.. partly of the Poranad of Kottayam Rajas ”, - , ,, 

1 -^: > 1 tiid first opportunity for Hyder to iafelrfefe m ^ ^ '‘X 

? ifeifeifear 'SHis provided by the Raja of Pf^haf. TTbe Z^i^in > - 

Was ex|]knding his terri&ries at the iixpanse’ of his ; . 

. iKi^^urs, He attacked the doininion^^of the Pal^at Raja in 
■sij ■ xyjfd^asd carved-out a couitoy for him in the midst of Palglrat^- 
4 to^'wM'di he gave the name Nadnvattam. ' ^ 

Raja in great despair, appealed to Hyder for help. > 
XM'} ppomptly sent his brother-in-law Mukhadam, Satab*' •- 

..I^Wdtn Ali Khan) with a.,000 horses, 5,000 infantryands gim- 
the Raja. The Mysore troops aided by the Palglwfc ' 
>’i(fehs drove the Zamorin's troops out of the Raja’s dcmii'nionS; 

The Zmittorin's troops retreated-and finding that they coidd' not 
rrafet the Mysoreans, the Zamorin sued for peace. The Zamorin' . , 
■i.y Moeaised to restore his-Pa^hat'coilquests to the Raja and to' 

^ n _ 1.^ . *1*1..*' ^ 


a-war indemmly' of 12 laMis- of Rupees to Mysore. ' 


then <^ned n^tiations with Devaraj to ^om .he 
yy .;/ j^tomised to mnit the money in differart instalments> Wjf 6 sst 
jNteJpaished his claim in favour of Devaraj who sent a Rajpll# 
petpSimder Htfii Sii^h to collect the money. But befme ,Hai* . 
Sfaa ^ could collect any money from the Zamorin to heard about- 
the death of Devraj and returned, to CoimbatOTC. Han St^ll 
murdered at Coimbatore by a band of Hyder’s soldiery sent ^ 
%fe ttMe iHKhjr the leadership t)t Hukhadam Sahtb. Thus Hyto 
:|te \&tabfikhe rf his claim on the ia lakhs of ’ Rui|>«mss wiiidx the 


-- ^ntA riti had promised to psy him. This was a- conveni^t pre- ■ 

for Hyder to invade the tferritories of the Zambiin. 

fn i^JKf, BreekpOTt was appointed'Governor of Coclnn. ^ 


-ii#' ^fec^ved'alette ffottlHyd&AU in which h^expre^ed his hopes 
IfjKat ^d'the Hfitai <»fitiime as Menjfe: Hyder propo- 
^ dat the l^tdi shpaldyfead S’ rfesideat fSctor to Ba»ur .to 


I; etoi^ ^fe^riistioto and promised'afl hdp to the Company 


"’M*- Btedtpcftt a polite reply saying thaf tjid 

i5w]Wh6Si'B©i#acd'attending their teade at that time, but 3 


ox* avail, themselves of his friendly off^ a* ': 

ofl doing^so. ■ 


X- ' The t)utd» authorities at Batayia had ordered the d^farttety'^ 
. tion of their fort at Cannanore." But as the fort was p a. 
kyoioditiP mid us it was advantaged^ly sitimied- its? theW' 


. * 
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li^: ^9 niot’-.oiiri^"OTt'■ ;|il)^;:|^" ^ 

'-.tikm establisltrantrat. Canaonoi^ as^ some, a mih i i i T i i. tiQtis ^ 
^-^nip^-bad been' transferred to Codnn. The Dtitch were., prepare, 
fd sef] tie fort to Hyder Ali if he would offer ^ good sum ^for 
But it was to be 6n conditiqp that a Dutch President ^01^.' 
hQowed t6 live there to carry on trade. The Dutch Govi 
iat Batayia seems*to have given similar instructions for destn 
. their fortresses atChettwaye, Quilon andfCranganorh. 61 
port's predecessor, Wayerman', had refused to obey the ordetf 
,<de8tro3dng the Dutch fort at Chettwaye as he bSieyed that 
i* a jnest inqjdlitic rardw fee^port also realteed the 

de^f^iyiqg Re torts; he thtfefore merdy reduced the 
h^tH^er^ ' 



.-d'R 




Hyder had made himself master of' Mang^^ 
"pdto: places, thd Ali Raja^, the ..Mahomeddi chief of Cai^ 
ijriaihdvw to Iris TOurt promising him his.loyal help, 
tfelahiwr expedition. The Mahometans of North Madalxur>' C . 
t jlEiOt^ known as * maplas ’ were having a virtual mdnq[xily 


en^m»»r f«» and industries of the coast. These rich me 




,^«d t6 kind mdimy to .the Malalmr chieftains and prinree.;,! 

. mcmbitant rates of inter^t, sometimes hpon pawns and ■ 

tfaries in advance upon the harvests of pepper, cardamoms ^a^-; 
rfce. Ali Raja, the drief of the Moplas''of Malabar,' was 
-attonpts to strengthen his position by acquiring political 
'!^hcm.,he heard about Hyd'er's. proposed scl^eme of a 
IsV^on, he 1 ^ a * deputation' to Hyddr at Mai^ahs^e 

Hyder re 



v^~'hiin«if undSr the protection of Hyder, 

' ' ' dqmtation' with great courtesy and loaded thdff 


'♦^» 4 fe gnitE r>nt prerents, assuring thmn of his protectioir' and ::gpi^f 
win.. Ali Raja had a powerful fleet at his command Whidh 




r, . —-----;-:- 

' ' t Them is a local tradition that Ali Raja had obtained pos s ea a ioa - oL ‘' 

virtue of bis manure with, daughter of the Nsr chief of 
;* * *«»». ilip.i:).I kT., m Hyder Shah alias Hyder* ^ 

-* 0 ^ itf hk SMI ^ipob Saltan^, gives the same kory. '' This A^. sob o^ 
tfifc w|d powerful Ifapel^ had the good fortune in his yoi^..‘f_' 

J; 1;.Wowed dm^^ter of the Ra^ <rf Canannore. a Nw prince* Tli';f'^-^ 

| '$ /tv% ^^nt din #^ennty of religion and the piejndice of his 

. iorbidB edl alliapce with a different caste and much mere with strang^ 
'/''^NBOtber tefigiop, oonaanted to the mafriage .of his daughter with Ali.' ^ 

' ' ■ti}Bjijgi'''lef* hint his p rinnip a lit iBit at the small kingdom, of Ca n a nnom *S 
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Idaori at the disposal of Hyder. Peixoto> says that the Ali Raja 
convinced Hyder that he could subjugate Malal»ur with ease- if 
oofy he started the' e^)edition and that Hyd® was* grea% 
encouraged by this welcome c^er of he^ from one ef 'the M^bitf 
chieftains. Accor^ to lOIJOi.y.^anthOT of ^‘HfetcMy irf 
Hyder Shah and TipOo Sultan ”) Hyder. appointed Ali !^ja as 
his Admiral and Ali Raja's brother Sheik Ah as the ‘ kiten-. 
dant ’ of the marine, of the pc^s and of the maritime cramiparce 
of his ports. Hyder also gave Ah !i^ja a considerable sum-' of 
i v; Money for purchasing or building new vessels. 

f;/; Beforeundertakii^f his expedition to Malabar, Hyder had 
‘ , made extensive preparations to strengthen his army. He a 
corjK of observation consisting of 3, oool . cavalry, 4,000 iidamty 
^ and 10,000 peons at Baswapatna in order to watch the Marathas. 

•.r army vthich Hyder took for his southern expedition consisted 
of 40,0<Jo soldiers among whom were <^0 Europeans. 

: In 1764 Hyder sent his emissary Ananta Rao with a letter 

to the English chief at TelhchWry to announce his intentions of 
conquering Malabar. He expected the English not to oppose 
;■ him in his conquests of the Kolathri. the Zamorin Cochin and 
other Rajas of Malabar. The Enghsh at .Telhcherry sent two 
' representatives to Hyder Ali’s camp “ to point out to him what 
powers were in alliance with the Company and should not- be 
•, mcdesfed . But in their treaty with Hyder they did not demand'' 
from him any. promise fm not moleatiug the powers which v&e 
* in alliance with them. The,Ei^iish had uiidertaSen to protect 
the Kolathin from all his enemies by a previous treaty. But in 
- tie face of a formidable .enemy like Hyder. the Kdathiri w^, 

' fwsaken by the English and left to protect himself. In T" 

^1766 the Mysore troops took possesaon of the temple at Kunni- 
, v mangalam and laid si^e to Matai., The Kolathiri’s palace at 


1 l^xofo. " The amhenticitsr of the record gmeiaUy reliaUe since 
the events narrated find snntort frwn other sonroes for the histqry of , ftyder 

and since abo it is apparent that tA author has written with a healthy franh^ 
'newfand inalangnage quite in accotdwHh his Enropem nativity. . 

Sn*' chronicling the events he has in no way exaggerated and where iw ^ 


-lat-i. 1 


■k*'*** his opinion, he has been jadicions. An a(X»ant of Hyder from a pawtrf 
Sll perswi as the author of this Mss wbnld set at tfell 
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writings of Engfch criti« and Indian eulogists who have made "«"fh <4 ftefr 
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, Chicaklcal was seized l]y.the All Kaja and his hrof>{H.':-'He fled'^ 
Teilkherry with the members of his family, but the Engliah 
refas^d^o^ve him r^uge. The'Kolathri escaped to Travasco^'. = 
and hi§ fch^don^was artrusted to the Ah Raja of Caxarntm, 

^ ;Hyder after overthrowing the itolathiri arrived ndair- thl. l 
* I>utch fort at CanamK^e. He gave orders to put to deatl 
and Hindus'who wore ‘kudumi’, but he issued special instmc^iSt?^ 
to ^lare the Company’s servants. Jhe Dutdi conummd^jt^' 
-Cannanore reported to Cochin that Hydo: "had been so <ayff, 

' their possessions and dependant^ that not a co^anut had 
picked from one i|||their trees, new even a leaf abstract^.”, 

March 15th, Hydw visited the Dutch commandant, H. Krooni' 
berg, at Cannanore and invited'him most courteously to his cAmp rs'p/'^ 
at Qurakkal. The Dutch commandant was consigned 
care of Ali Raza Khan wha told him that Hyder preferred 
Dutch to all other Europesn powers and would gtant them 
favdbra, Ali Raza Khan informed him of Hyder's great, 
at the-rapid expansion of the English in the different parts 
rlndia. . The English were ^eady masters "of Bengal and tl^: W 
greater part of the Coromandel Coast, and they were trying ’ 
bring Malabar under thw sway. If things were to develop at %»•. 
this rate, unless a change did ^ take place within, two years; 




there was every possiMlity of the English becoming the masters o|^; ^ 4 ' 


thewhpleof India. Hyder Ah was determined to 
pr^e^ of the English, but he wanted t^e aUe assistance <4 t^. 
Dutch smd others in his attempt. 


check. 





The ohjedt of this conversation was no doubt to aompd 
XMdi to se^ his friendship. Hyder thought of securing the 
of the Ihitch by onphasising the danger of an E ng lish invaaOB,^ 
Idyder knew p^ectly well that the assistance of the Dutch wodd:. 
,bB extremely Suable to him for his conquest (A Malabar. What 
he expe^ed frmn the Dutch was only neutrality when, he camiY, 
qu^toe^bar states. 

_ After conquering the kingdom of the Kolathri, Hyder marched'' ■ 

against Zammjn. He sent envo3rs to the Z^unorih to demand 

■ ■" .I.-! 


'M.. 


tte'sUm doe tolup by the treaty of 1756^. ButtheZarac^ - 


"qt in aT**^*f~*' to pay the amount as his treasmy had 


.1 Tto Zamoda tad pRHnaed lo piqr a war istamnitr 
j-Byddr hy «ita» of t? 36 i 




5 


u.'Utas , 







; bee»0onipletdy exhaasitk by'l^disitrOTS ^ 

^ and Cochin. He asked for time, but Ifyder was not prepared tp 
' . ^nt any. In 1766 he.ifivaded the Zamorin’s territories with an 
army of I2,ooo picked trdops. 
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XI. ade of the river which separated 

tteKo athiri's kingdom from the Zamorin'i .The Zamorin and 
K^thn princes pitched ^eir camps on the other side of tl» 
m order to prevent Hyder drossmg it. But the Z^nkuhi's 

^ river and marcl^ 

slaughtering the H.afrs in" 

'*^'^ - ^* *^°*°*^*'*^' ’^'as made eas^^y the help 

Igreceived from the Muhammadans of Calicut. The Ah Raja an 

rile Zamorin’s capital at the head'of 1000 jsoldiera afid 
t^ ^*®*®”®** him to surrender, but the .:^orin "refused. He tried ‘ 
n^e prace with Hyder by a personal appeal. He offtted 'all' 
J^ones and properties but Hyder*demanded a^ore of gold 
the price bf peace. Obviously the Zambrin coirfd imt 
.. ^fej /|»tisfy this demand. Hyder arrived at C^cut and established ' 
at Palayam on the 20 th April. The Mysore troops laid? 
.^e^ to the Zamorin's palace where he was taken prisoner! Thfi 
^I^ Zamp™ sent the princesses and the jEralpad to Ponnani and put - 
end to his own life by setting fire to the powder magaane in 
^ imprisoned. The Eraljad who had - 

■ to Poni^ with the princesses became the Zamorin. lEfe > 
t^tardered his Naim to harra «5 Hyder as b^ as they ‘ could and to 
guerrilla war against hipi. Several s^irml^es tor^ 

^^t Hyder destroyed all the Nair rebels in CaHimt with his ’ = 
^i£*'’^*** ®™y-' Hyder pursued a poUcy of iron reprosrion h( 

, ^;hlalalw. The Naifs were not allowed to bear arms; hfe scddt^ 
wdered to kill all the Naii;s s^’ho violated his wd^s.^ • Mkqy 
’riaves and transported to Mysore.' Meanwhile, 

S Mysore demiinions were^attacked by tte Maratlm and 

Nmm ai^ he w^ obliged to return .to Ins'- capital innnedi- 
®y^®t restored the conquered dominions to the 
'riio agreed to pay him an annual tribute. ! 
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rtI*- t-The Dutch Were watcliii% yith anxmus eyes the steadv 
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were,afraid.that Hyder wduia^S^Sfe' , . 
_Therefore. they resolved > eomplihi^ 

(mniacMKiBests bv sTw>riai * - ■ " 











uatmOBjis. 

to Calicut where they were received politely- by- Hy^ ' 
rhiig f object of this commission was to .iftfoim hinr at tbe^g^ 
and privileges they had enjoyed in the Zamorin's tarntQries:yTlii^’'- 
also informed him that the Rajas of Cochin and Travano^^ 
their allies and therefore these kings should be left unmolt^tof 
■li^^r's replies were made in the form of seven propositipiii^i 
foUom*:— ' , 


S-\'- 
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\ (i) He was prepared to make a perprtual alliannfce , , . 

Company and to supply them with tte product of his,- r. 
bnt'he also ^onld be accommodated whenever he stood 
oi anytWng. ' ' . \ 

{2) If the Dutch required assistance he was willii^ ,tp.' 
them 30,000 landlorcies and his fleet,' but he might exp^^' 
same freftn the Company. 

(3) • If he should advance further, south, ’ 
jwovide him with 1000 European soldiers, whose pay andexpc 
bfc wbuld^ defray. ‘ ’ ^ 

. (4) If he passed through ^e territory of Chettjraye.hc 
not molest the Vassak and subjects of the Company and would^^®^ 
d^turb the possessions of the king of, Cochin, out of respetdfor 

• Company- v ^ 

* (6) He was prepared to cede more territories to the C<«(l^SWgi»S 

(6) HerfOuld allow the Coinpany the freedoni to i 
feir as his territory stretched to the north, 

■ 3 in%ht streetch. ’ ' ' . 

(7) Xhe Dutclrhiight restore their residency at Hasrur 

Iw^d^ new residency at Poimanihr at .Cali<jut. : 

;^ Cejmnenting oivtliefourth proposition Moehs obserV^ItbAI.'*^ 

• - that Hyder did not mention Traymicore,.. l^t 

Coittw, ThiCgoes to ^ove tMt Hyder had hs ejm- on " 
carehhdils p^qqier. It i? also sigidficant to note tliat 
, nM prmniae to refrain from inarching ^ttirough theC 
’ t«rit<rfi^. His only proinise was thait hejmifld do nd 
. ,tte hihabitants .there. I'his was cdhchisive paoof that !l!„ 
thms were not ^ r^pect the Gooii»hylf territories. Wi^it 
^ - • ■ ^'' ' 


or in course oC 
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was, ^ys Moens. a defensive and offensive "aliiance. wiffi 
k‘ ^Comply. Hyder also wrote^/tlhe Dntcll.G ovwbOr^)^ 
4|btevia about his proposals. Tlie CcMdun authcnt^ refdic^.^^ 
greatest politeness that they were tmable to give an ai^wo; 
to his ' most important proposals' as^they were beyoi^ thar 
jnrkdictimi. but they would address the Batavian Goverom^t 
about it and get their Veply without delay. But Hyder could 
^not be put off with their, elusive reply. He modified his pnunitos 
’ll^l^dii]^ the Raja of Cochin. He wanted it to be made omdi- 
fi(Hial as he «*peoted the Cochin Raja to contribute towards the 
. Uj^fises of his wars. He also offered to enter into a sinular 
; 8^^ with Travancore and the Company was to prevaU upon 
" th^ two Rajas to fulfil his demands. Hyder’s demamds ware 
itOm'lakhs o eight elephants from the Cochur Raja- 

-and fifteen lakhs of- rupees and and thirty elephants from 
pravancore Raja. He also added that if the Rajas were not 
-mplined to pay, he would “ pay a visit ” to these countries! 

, The" Dutch Governor informed both the princes about Hydor’s 
proposals. The Travancore Raja replied that " he was tmaware 
.toat Hyder went to war to please him or in accordance with- his 
. Advice and was consequently unable to see the justice of ^ 
ctmtributbag towards his expenses". Further, he wuis a tributary 
to. Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the Carpatic and therefore he could 
net-afbrd to be a vassal to two powers at the istme time. SBli 
-sifg;.- f was prepared to send envoys with a present , to I^da: Ali, but 

S-ifif.. Bfeder Ali should re-instate the Kolathiri and the Zamofin in- 
|ii^<.ttheir dominiqns. He said that the dispossessed princes were 
^epared to pay large amounts to Hyder Ali, 'but he should then : 
%^j^ve.Malabar and return to the nortjr. The Raja alsoadd^ 
W^^’: that the Dutch should send their envoys along with his to Hyd« 
^^?^to tefiEeseBt these matters before him. The Cochin Raja replied 
" he left bis affairs in the hmi^'of the Ownpany and, 
feii^tnisted that whatovo- condusions were arrived at, the Kdatoii 






& 


n Cgod the Zamodn should be restmred to tbdr dominhms." 

“^ 1 // ;|he Dutch Gpverndr was afraid to smd these replies to 
‘ “ Thty knew that nothing could come out of such i^otH; 

that they would get themselves into a d^ffidqlt 
Tboefcue they resolved not to ^d their envoys ab»ig, 
t^te enyoysjof the Rajas. They wanted to leave thnii^ ^ 



'’^''Igfituation. 
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^ wait {(winstmctions froiir Batavia. They uift^med'-‘ 

Cocl^'and TravanaMre aBout tb^ attitude ind they 
' to send envoys to. Hyder. The Oochin Govemch' then wri^t^l;^? 

toTlyder that he “ had comii^unicated his terms to 
, Tjravancore and Cochin and trusted all would be arranged 
sadsfactory manner ”. 
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Mean^^iile the Trayancore. Raja ‘was ^taking defMUd^ 
m^ures to meet Hyder’s invasion which he ^new was una^d^^’t 
.able. He informed the Nawab of Carnatic and the En^^f^l 
Governor at Madras about the intentions of Hyder. 
and the^Daiawa wore ordered to fortify and strengths the. 
northern barriers. The Travwcore lines wefe extended. fo- 
ndghbomrhood of the Cranganore fort. The Dutch fearing 
the extension of these lines would offend Hyder Ah, sent’ noti^J^:;^ 
to the Travancore Raja that he must stbp his work. They 
infawmed him that no armed Nairs beloi^in^ to his fort dsuld b^ 
permitted within the territories of the Dutch. The Du^h 
amadous not to offend Hyder Ali in any respect. They hafl 
already rebuked the Cranganore Raja for giving refuge to "the""^ 
Zambrin and his family. The Dutch Governor told the Cran^r f -'^ 
nore Raja that “ according to a lawful contract between fiim ^ajMf4Y!:|- 
the Hon’ble Campany, all the land from Chettwaye to Cnmgadtk^ 
was under the overseership of the Company and ala) that? 

H^hness and his whole country were under the protection 
Cbmpany j that therefore his request to send away the 
wasnpt unr^isonable, and that hcvreafteir His Highness 
abide im^idtly Iqr tlie good advicagiven him by the Company^?V>:jljr" 
Tlm^^ia of Cranganore immediately obeyed and desired that 
Zammin should leave his coimtry. These acts of the Dutch SS* 
^ authorities show how much they stood in mortal fear of 

were afraid to infOTm Hyder of the unpleasant rep&s 


Itejas-of Travancore and Cochin bad §iven th^. 


They 

Bdl prepared to allow the Travancore Raja to extmid his forttf^ 


^mis to Crangaiiore.^ Now they were not prepareJeven toaUow 
4 he exiled Zamorin to live in the territories of one of thrir 


■ 


.i'S 
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dants. This policy they called • strict neutrality’. But it WMi^v 
U deutrality which was imposed'upon than by their hd|dessni(^;|;^ 

■' -- . ----L- 

• I l^Saal report to tbe Govetnor «rf Cochin, quoted bj Day. .... - 
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■ Iji bctolter iT^'tfaot was a strtSng.rafooW'that’ 
i ‘ gbiog to attack TravanCore and'Cdchin rbuj: HySer 

of an attack of Ms country by the Marathas and Oie Nizam apd 


I .-t- 

sise:?!itV' 


.1!?# 


^ therefore he hasted to Mysore. Mydeor managed to avert a 


'm 


-prisis by winning oyer the Nizam to his side. In Felnua^ 




HydCT's fleet, consisting of a8 vessels appeared in Cochin. 


^r oivoys from the fleet'^came on shm? and. informed 

•- \_■_t -X -il.- -kff—I.X.Kn.f 




a^horities that their fleet had crane in ''iscarch of the Marathas 


# and to protect the Malabar coast. 
#4“ :ihe next day itself. . 


But they left, for the iM»|h 


tt g 


Hyder was now engaged in a serious wm wittr the jh., 

north (First Mysore War. 1768—1769). Hyder and the : 

defeated by the English at the battles of Ghangmoa airf' 
j^%inivannamalai^ These revrase§- compiled the Nizam to ab^ 
his alliance with'Hydra -and join sides with the En^^. 
»;I':>The^ English captured Mangalore and other plac^ on thcTw^, 


. V .coast. 


.He 




. But Hyder ^n re-established his position, there. 

^ V ho# took the offraisive and invaded the Carnatic and mantod 


gainst Madras. A peace^was concluded a{ Madras between 
^^^der and the English in 1769. One of the clauses this treaty 


that Travancore should not be attacked by Hyd^ as it was . 




Sfiidra the protection of the Nawab.of Carnatic. The Travancore 


was no doubt greatly relieved to hear this good ne^ 


FrMi^h at Madras. •But he knew that I^der's 






"i^^^ould be easily broken, a^d therefore did' not de^ 
'fepj^aiations for defence. The Tiavancorfe Raja deputed ;anh;.'V 
^«tteer to the Mysrae court to watch the furthra movements of ^ -; 

■AB.V 
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.Tte TraTOncrae ^Raja had sent ^his Dalawa to CoeMn* to 
an interview witlf the Conmaander as soon as he/lKa^ ' ;^^| 
Ifydra's ^iamsrio -invade Ttavancrae. The Raja waz^i; 
^'^ceiiim how far Bie Dutch would Wlp him in his att^^ ' 
±eck the progress of Hyder. The following terms were * ** 

as a result of the interview** 




1 HisMy of'Travtmcore IjySaiikonny Menon. 




2 A free tiaiudztian from the Ualayalam document. 
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Dakwa before (he Commander. 
I. Some eva mindf d par- 




ties may try to bring about a 
rupture in the friendly rela¬ 
tions between the Company 
’and Travancore by telling all 
sorts of falsehoods to the 
Commander. The Maharaja 
requests that the Commahder 
should not believe any of these. 

2. It is rumoured that 
Hyder Ali proposes to lead 
his invasions on four sides 
through Manappuram, through 
Trichar, through the hill sides 
in the south and through the 
sea. The Maharaja wishes to 
strengthen his position after 
consulting the Cocdmander. 


3. The Ilfaharaja requests 
the Commalider to send some 
rifles; guns and ammunition.. 

4. The Maharaja ^ould 


like to receive some money for 
his pepper. 






The Commander^^ reph. 




to the Dolma. 


S 

I. 


The Commander will 
not take into account any 
these falsehoods spread ilry 
interested parties. _ The Com-; 
pany" will always be frkndfy; 
towards the Rajas of JMblalKtf 
as they are to the Cofapany. 



2. The Commander, ha 3 i 
also heard about Hyderis 
intentions to proceed to, the 
south. But he does not know' 


an5?thing as to the truth of 




He will try to prevent Hydec'a .. 
invasion bj^ way of Manap- -;. 
puram aiid. the sea. He Was. 
at that time expecting orders'! 
from the authorities from. 
Bhtavia. Meanwhile, he will'' 
try to effect an iinHcrs tanding 
between Hyder and the 
Malabar princes. 

3. The Commandor willv 
send a few 'dirhich he has: 
received from Batavia. 


'^^15 


4. Rs. 25,000 will be given, 
it the agreed quota of peppa: 
is submitted. ‘ ‘ ^ ■ 


©y this interview Jaetween the Dalawa and the Command 
nothing definite was settled. But there was a mutual 


standing .that they wfll not betray each other in case k 
Mysorean invasion. When Hyder’s fleet sailed off to the ncar^ 
after visiting Cochin, the Dutch Commandear informed the Rajas«;i| * 
of Cochin and Travancore that he had persuaded them to * 
the fort. The .Rajas of Cbchjn and Travancore sent tliw:'t;:« 
ministas to the Dutch Commmider to discuss about their 





V^sn of dctiop,, , The folloiraig is tihe text of the discussions that 
in the eoQfereiice between the Commander and the 


miH 


two minisfcrs^:— 


sste" 


" The Dalawa. sadd that the Maharaja was very pleased with 
th^ Gonpnander for persuadmg Hyder’s fleet to leave Cochin. 
? '^ 3 *? Cpmmander replied that the Company would do nothing on 

; C.^'P^ which plight hinder its good relations with Travanrare, 




Travancore hats not paid to the Company the 3,boo candies 

-'-'•''i’ has 


t£" 

M: 


^ 'ol pepper which had been promised in the treaty. The Compainy 
recmved only 2,300 candies from Travancore. The Dadawa 
rej^ed that. it was because of -the unexpected failure of croj^. 
ffte M<ihcu:aja was too willing ' to give all the jiepper in his 


tfeiritory to the Company. He wanted to enter into a new 
j^^v^igireement with the Company concerning pepper transactions, 
'“fte ^Commamder replied that he. could not do this without the 
pmnission of the authorities at Batavia. He would be leased 
to'see the^terms of the existing treaty being fulfilled. Then the 
Dalaiwa told the Commander about Hyder’s activities. Ihe 
Natvab^s troops had settled, in Malabar for a long time. They 
dMionoured the Brahmin priests and the Malabar princes 
have now sought refuge ih the Maharaja’s territories. Their 
thcdntenance has cost the Maharaja very heavy-expenditore. The 
.j;|f'/.li^Sihji)ar chieftains were of. opinion that it was the best 
<i^’fi|^[^>ortonity for re-instating the JColathri and the Zamorin in 
'their lost dominions. The Dalawa wanted to know what attitude 
tte Company would take in such a move as this. Tlfe C(^nmander 
tfiplied that he was not permitted to get involved iif the wars of 
%: 5 the Maiabar princes. His instructions were to settle the. aSah?, 
to Travancore and Cochin only. Therefore it was not 
possible fbr him to interfere in the affairs of the northern States.' 
^ ^'‘The prospects of,a war are always, uncertain. Any way Travan- 
^ '' Core is b&uing heavy expenses for these northern princes for 






"-whitii act of kindness, they are ^ways indebted to-Travancore. 
\lferai the Dalawa asked the Commander what attitude the 
{•ompany would take if Travancore and Cochin were to be 
atth<^ed by Hyder. The' Commander said that the Company 
J^puld see that the Nawab takes no such aggressive steps. The 

■ " ---- 1 ----- ''■■■ - \ 

i ^ Translalton from the Malayahun docoment. This dckaameat. ft 

K.'P. P. Menon’s “ Cochy Raja CharitrsBi” V(i{.U; 
365—370. • , ; 
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• Canaiantter Jbeiieves that the -Nawab votdd pay heefl-to-thi^ 
oi^«a of the Company as has alfeady been proved^ By the *>£ 


draw^ of the fleet from Cochin. . The Dalawa asked h»tt 

uroiild do if the Nawab refused to comply with his reqiiest' Tfe • ^ 

Commander replied that he was sure that the NaWab wbold ikbt ; 

any one unless he was attacked first. If the '‘f 

proves to be imprudent he will, of course, sufier the consequmfi^i ^ ^ - 
iTie Dalawa sought the advice of' the Commander about 
the question of te-instating thedColathiri in his domiid6ns."|;Tbjg'4!g'^ 

. Commander replied that the Maharaja should decide suCh <m.. 
tions using his own discretion. But, he was afrmd that it 
precipitate a conflict with the Nawab. The Dalawa a^ed tS^ 
Conunander whether it would not be possible for him to persoa^*, 
the Nawab io restore the conquered dominions to the Kolaffl^^ 
and the Zamorin. But the Commander replied that nn thfT^ *!f y 
could be done at present'as the Nawab was away in tiie iiorttt£;S|£" 
Any way, he promised to correspond with the Nawab cm 
question, but he was afraid it might take some time. 

Cdmmander would inform the Maharaja about the results oi 
attempts some time later. The Dalawa then asked whether tiidS £ 4 ^ 
Company would extend its support to the Maharaja if he were tnrV ^ 
start the war on behaff of the kolathri and the Zamorin. Th6 
Co mm a n der advised that the Maharaja should not take'such a ^ 
step. If'he does so, he will have to suffer its consequences by : 
himsdf. Thfe Company would never 'cenne to the telp Of the 
Mahj^ja on jjjis account. .1.” 

This, document shows tfie re^I .attitude of the Dutch 
r^ard to the Mysorean invasion. The maximum help that & 
Dutch could promise was to try peaceful methods-of pemuadhig, ■ 
Myder Ali to drop toe idea of extending his invasions td t^ 

■ Sodth.’^ ' " XV;!^ 

, llie r^lationg'between the Dutch and the Baja of Cochin 
ware liot very fnendly during the period. There was a d^dte 
betw^ the Company and the Raja over the ownership of a 
<rf territcdy known as ‘ Pathinettarayaiam The trouble oV^/X^; ’ 
this territ(»7 had started as early, as 17x9 when it was' 
pdatedby &e Dntdi. The Dutch were, in possession of -tl% Xi*'' 
territory tiO 1740 during which period the Raja had b(g& 

, persistently complainii^ to the Batavian Government abbut -t& 

> j^i^t injustme d^ to bun. In 1740 when Vsai Gollexmessei utii ■■■■ 
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,ihe Governor of Cochin, this territ£ary was ceded back to the ]kala. 
Bat;in 1757 it was captnred by the Zamorin vdio later transierr^ 
It to’the Dutch Company. After the Zainorin had been driv«i 
out of the Cochin territoiy, the Raja pressed his claim over 
Pathinettarayalam and demanded that it should be restored to 
him When the Cochin authorities wrote to Batavia about thel 


>7'f - 


rJaifns of the Raja, they instcucted the Governor to try his best 


^ ' to theR^ja to give up his claims. In then- secret 

despatch dated 17th September 1763, the Governor was asked to 
1^7/ refute the olaim of the Raja. If the Raja was found to be 










S ;; .p«sistent in his claims the" Dutch Governor was to offer some 
other territory as a compensation. But th^ Raja seemed to be 
f'- adkinant in his claims and he could not be persuaded to give them 
■up. Finally in February 1769 the'Dutch ceded the temtory to 
the Raja, 

The'^ripoonithurai Granthavari relates ah .instance when a 
Jijt,; f war was averted between the Dutch and Travancore by. the 
mediation of Cochin. In 1770 (Vrischigom 7, 945 M. E.) some 
Dutch sddiers attacked the Travancore Fort at Kuriapilly wjthout 
; any provocation from Travancore and the latter made preparations 
IfiV ': Bat the Cochin • Raja interfered in the affair and 

t»rought fbout a reconciliation between the two by arranging 
% confarence of representatives from both sides. ^ 

The unfriendly relations between the Raja and the Dutch 






«■ 








'became worse over a dispute on their respective juradictions in 
Codiin. In 1770 the Dutch claimed jurisdiction over Aniaravathy, 


:ieSA, 


. lifcittancherry and Chellaye. All the Eonkanies in Codiin were 
^ claimed to be imder the spedal protection of the Company. The 
Dutch Governor proclaimed that the Raja had no .right to oillect. 
from the aforesaid territories and therefore the inhabitants 


^ shorild not make any remittances to the Raja'a ofihcers*. 

The Cochin Raja complained before the Raj^of Travancore 


i'*'; - 


-c 
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about the hostile attitude of the Dutch. The Travancore Raja 
^wrote to the Dutch Governor that he should not do any injustice 
itoCochin. He also offered to be the mediator between Cochin 
and the Dutch to bring about a reconciliation. The Tmvanct^ 
Sajk sent one. thousand'five hundred soldiers, for the protedim;^ 
of the Cochin Raja, The Raja' of Codiin built a neyr fed at' 
'.AnchflcBimaJ to .which place he later retired. • - - 


>. Rms ot Aocieat.Dntcb Records. No. 8^. 
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The Dutdi created further troubles for Cochin wl^ thq? . , ; 

posted KamcaPrabhu, a tetter enemy of the ' y 

their trade agent in two important settiements m the CncJuii . ^ ^ 
tpmtory. The Cochin chiefs jCould not sufier these ; ■ 

PaHath Achen attacked the settlements of the Prabhu. killed him ^ ; 
and captured his followers as prisoners. The Dutch Gova^ 
was thoroughly infuriated at this action and demanded an expia- ^ 
nation froiri.the Raja. The Governor demanded that the Raja ; 

should “apolc^ise for his past conduct and give an undCTtakmg W 

be loyal to the Company in future. He was to destroy the newly j 
constructed fort at Anchikaimal and to send back the soldiers^^ 
that he had taken from Travancore. All prisoners taken By 
Paliath Achen were to be immediately restored; and the Raja j ^ 
was to bear all tte expences.. The Raja was prepared to abide 
by all these injunctions, and he promised to settle the mafto » 
with the Governor. But the Governor was determined to wr^ 

' vengeance on the PaUam chief. PaUath Achen was proclaimed , 
to be a rebel and his properties were seized by the Company. 

The Raja tried his best to Tpadfy the Dutch authorities ip i; ^ 
Cochin. He was fully prepared to comply with all their demands, .yr, 
But the Governor took up a very hostile attitude towards the ^.j 
Raja. The Raja wrote to the Governor General at Batavia : 
relating aH his grievances. (Letter dated Thulam 946 M.E.) Tte . 
Travancore Raja also wrote to Batavia complaining about 
outrages of the Dutch authorities in Cochin. He informed th^ y ; 

about the J)ut^ raid of his fortress at Kuriapilly and also y p,,*? 
cteunpioned the rights of the Cochin Raja in Mattanchen^^ .. 
CheUaye and other places. He pointed out that all these wo 
adect the pepper trade between the Rajas and the Company 
would be ruinous to the interests of both. He request y 

Governor General to send two representatives to Malabar ta set , ^ 
these disputes.,. The Batavian Government recced the 
of Cochin and appointed Adrian Moens in his plac«. 

MOens took charge as Governor he received two letters rom^ . _ 
Cochin and the Travancore Rajas explaining the. ran^ o . ^ 

trouble once again. The Cochin. Raja 
troubles he had taken in bringing about a reconcma 
^ Travancore and the Dutch in' connection with the 
He complained fhat in spite of all his efform tp had; 

«th the tM D"* 
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beMi giving liiRi troable by sensing 6is temts^es {md 

appropriating aH tl^e customs and du^es dije to him. . He eariiest'- 
ly hoped that the new Governor would see the justice of his 
cause and redress all his grievances^ The Travaneore Raja 'also 
complained about the hostile activities of the Dutch towards bis 
State and Cochin. He too expressed his hope that. the new 
Govemcar would restore the friendly relations between the Com- 
^my aid the two Swaroopams. * 

The Governor General of Batavia in his reply to the Travan- 
. core Raja (dated ist October 1771) expressed his great'desire to 
m^tain amicable relations with Travaneore. He said that he 
had instructed the new Governor of Cochin to Settle all matters of 
dispute. But he could not entirely ^prove of the claims of the 
Cochin Raja as they were against the previous agreements entered 
into with Cochin. In his reply dated ist October 1771 to the 
Cochin Raja, the Govemot General ieminded him of the previous 
£^eements by which the Raja had relinquished his claims over 
. the Konkanies and other foreign merchants in his territories: 
Still he expressed his hope that everything would be settled in a 
friendly way with" the arrival of the new Govwnor whom he was 
sending to Cochin. 


Moens, the new Governor ,as soon as he arrived in Cochin, 
enquired into the points of dispute between the Company and the 
Raja. He was of opinion that the Raja’s claims over Mattartf 
cliarry, Chellayee and other places, could not be «justi&ed on the 
grotmd of previous agreem'Snts. He also insisted {hat the Raja 
could exercise no jurisdiction over the Konkanies and other mer- 
^(jiants as his claims were definitely against all the former nndex- 
ji^^rings he had entered into with the Dutch. Moens pointed out*' 
ti^t. ^e Raja was then in possession of more territories than 
L tj&tee stipulated in the treaty ©f 1663, which his great ancestor- 
~ rigned with the Dutch immediately after the expulsion of the 
4 B^x^ese from Cochin. According to clause (13) of that treaty, 
p“ ■'/ tite R^ja had promised not to appropriate any of the waste Imuls 
I'- fisariroundin^ the Cochin .fort without the permission of the 

^ these waste lands had been .seized by the 

Mk/ 
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!E^ja and his territories had extended as near as a stone-tbtri# > f 
Irfim the fort. The Company should at least have a gun talige"^oi 


> l -lettw dued lOUi FktmuBv'ms.« 
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t^^eTandsroimdraboutiJiefarti : The Governor asked the Raja 
on what authority he had planted cocoanut trees in these waste 
Iwds. " Could the Raja, produce "hny documents authorisiBg him 
,to do so ? Everything would go to prove that the Raja's actipi^ 
were iflegal.” Moens. refuting the Raja’s claims on Mattancheny,. ■ 
said that the %hole trouble ar<^ out ot the Rpja's exO^ve . 
demands of customs and duties from the merchants at Mattan¬ 
cheny. He asserted that the Company’s territories extended 
far as' Chellaye and that ne 'won’t yield even a single frtot of land 
to the* Raja. All those who were resident in these 
territories must necessarily be vmder ^he pj-otedtion of the 
Company. The Konkanies had been imported into Cochin by the ; 
Portuguese from Goa and they had always remained under the 
iwotection of the Portuguese. By the treaty ot 1663 it had been ^ 
specially laid down that the Tqapasses and Konkanies should be" 
under the jurisdiction of the Dutch. The Dutch had always 
' asserted this right and the Konkaflies themselves were not pre¬ 
pared to accept the domination of any power except ihat of the 
Company.' Therefore, the Raja’s claims were thoroughly 

pnjustihable. ^ , 

After a series of correspondence like this between the Raja 
and the Company a final settlement was arrived at in 1778. The 
Dutch Governor made the following declaration on behalf of the 
Company Fj:om this day forward, as lopg as the Government 
of Cochin exist?, I do cede and transfer ilnto you and youf desc^- 
the right of collecting the income from Mattancberry and 
C-b^tay p., to collect the farms and customs of Amaravatbi and to 
amduct the affairs of MattaachOrry, Chellaye and of the Konka- 

niss and their temple ”.. " But the Raja shall impose 

no new demands upon the Konkanies; they shall have full liberty 
to tmnplain to the Dutch Governor if dggrievpd; the Raja 

not intjwfere in any maters of the temple without the knowle^ 

and consent ot the Company^ ”. The Dntch no doubt cedM 
■ these rights wery grudgingly. As Day observes : “ Givi^ 

, these rigHls most have been a great trial "to the Dutdi as tl^ 
guarded th«n most jealously ever since 1663 ”. 

1 Dutch Govenunant Raoords. tSm. Qnotad by Day. ’ V 
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A fter the first Mysore War, Hyder was enga^^d in a war with 
‘the Mara^as. The Zamorin thinking that Hyder would 
hot get deaf off his enemies had not cared to pay the axmual. 
tribute which he had promised in the treaty of 1668. But 
. Hyder made peace with his enemies in Mysore and turned hiS 
attention towards the, south again. He sent his general Sreehivasa 
Rao to Palghat in order to march into the Zamorin's territcuies. 

, Ihe Zamorin appealed to the French at.Mahe to help him and he 
cmicluded a treaty with Governor Duprat on the nth January 
I 774 -J ‘ submitting himself, his country and subjects to the King 
of France'*.' The F'rench undertook to protect him from his 
enemies and, Duprat took possession of the Zainorin's territories 
and hoisted the French flag in the Calicut Fort. Duprat informed 
Hyder Ali’s gener^ that the Zamorin had been taken under the 
protection of the King of France and therefore he should not be 
attacked. But Hyder’s troops could not be persuaded to desist 
firom their object and they marched against Calicut. When they 
entered Calicut, Duprat left the fort and hurriedly returned to 
Hahe. Deserted by the French, the Zamorin also left Calicut. 
He attempted to take refuge with the Cranganore Raja, but the 
Dutch were afraid to give him protection. Therefore he retired 
with his family to Travancore in a native boat by ^a.' 

Hyder demanded from the Coebifi Raja two lakhs of rupees 
emd a few elephants. The Raja of Cochin consulted the 
Travancore Raja who advised him it was better to satisfy Hydtt’a. 
demands. Jhe Travancore Raja himself lent the money to 
Codiin so that Hyder might be persuaded to drop his ideas pi a- 
,southern conquest. The Tiruppunithurai Granthavari says that 
, ^hen Hyder pressed his demands on Cochin the Raja requested 
^the Company to send its captains to Hyder to tdl him that he 
^onld be lenient to Cochin.' But the Dutch were not prepay 
to'undertake any such reponsibilities on behalf of Coi^nn 
the Raja had no other alternative but to satisfy 
demands. ■> '"r' 
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>. •, a»w'deiBap d«id turolaklK of n9eeiBaiid'-^i|6c4i4)litt^ 
fn^'4lie CfaiigajDore Baja. The Dutdi (^omec^ trie^ 
to save the Oismgaa^ Kaja as. .the' latter was, ttttdw > .Bie 
detection. But the Nawab*s geiieaat sent his. tr^ft 
to ' Cittiigatiare to compd' the Raja to malce the pq^rmdat. - 
Raja agre^ to pay ^,000 rupees tofiyder in two.instaliBarth.)r>;.^ 

^^e Dutch' were trying thdr best not to displease ' 

But* the latter was making use of these opport^ties. to. pce^ Hif 
demands further and ^further. In order to pi(^ up a quai^^wn 
the Company, Jlyder complaint, that the’Dutch had eAow^’d ^ 

Zahumn to' traverse their territories and that the Zamorm'h^ 
concealed bis treasures with the^ uibahitai^ts in cKfierent | 9 iac^ iti . 

^the Dutch posse^ons! The Dutch Governor askjed him to 
'tUhn' out to him and assured him that he would make a^S0arww% 
these pl&ces in the’presence of the Nawab’s representative.' "ihe 
Govemh^ used all his wits to maintain hiendly relati(»s 
iSydo'i'but the latto was very (»ld in his attitude'towatHs^&h' 
pldt^ The Grovemor thought that Hydfer’s unfri^(ih^iiftMH 9 e 
w^.. due' to the fact that he had not received any pr^il^ifi'^ 
oirifui^ for those he had sent to Batavia in 1766. ^ Ihe G<^Ven)^ 
fehred' that'Hyder might have taken it as an insult ahd . 

to rectify the mistake. The retuih presents had^adtually atidwtid ■ 
from^Batavia, but they could not be sent to Hydet as 
that time engaged in war with the Maratbas., On ith#} 231^, 
Felnrin^ 1775 the Governor sent two envoys with pree^^if 
Hyc^ .whp reeved them wiith great courtesy.. :Tho .<^11?^.. 
retume)d\^th*letters and presents from Hyder'which ,weii^.«ahhi^ . 

Bs^v^ by . the ‘Priheess of Onage/ MeasmbSkp^' 
Governor was tiyihg to keqt Hyder Ali in good humosX'<ul^ 
htdn^ him to make a'treaty of friendship vath thfeCampai^,* 

Tlhenf F^cess of Orange' had an unusually long voyage beca^iife 
Of ^ad^xmse monsoons, therefore there was considerable d^a^ jn 
getti% the repfy from Batavia to Hyder's letters. The &^lcii 
Govenkw^exphaiiijed the cause for the delay to Hyder«; but 
was not in a friendly mood to receive these explanations. - 
seeO^ to have bean undo’ the iminresskm that Moens, the TNthcii 
Govemdir; had ectoady-rec^ved instructnms'ito^^’iEBta^-to 
iaak# an offewive ami defensive'^^lhahce vith Hy^, but Aai 

w^ideliberato^ keeph^ them away from as hh idtid e^ 

' fiiw.ti)e8ep]?(^xx»ls.' 
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^ ins^Wtot xrf feteb^iie&/. iftif *Ite^ 

'Bm^idjBd'In £^er< to jseA^il . 

^ law^i ^|<a^ i$^(i<fted lo -this aa -bo*'was a 

^^Ifai^has at ^t ^nre. ■ - Bi^ksii} liiO-i-eaived fhig« 

^ochto Bocdiha pay 

?»<»<Jer,:toe^^ hi^ii^Bds 
Sf 1®“*?^;^ardarJQij^ fc ^iae sonie of territt^^- 

Mf ^ Hydet ^ Sertt^^ 


^ esca^ frcim the 

V of^^.anjoant. B^ Hyder w^ sfqhl^prn ih l^ 

^4?ally, a compppijji^.was arrived a.t by wjhi^h do eWn 
-" '. / of apd foui;’^g>hants,.; hn®^ 

; ■ ■ " , ■ fi^-j tribute' 9f one 

^^^^nd ^ru^s, the, C;-ai^iote ^aja h’^f^o pay one,^^ 

; nM'toouM^d vRupe^ ioju^^tdy andin 
■ 1 -*® tP^ tvreiit^^thonsandj. riipete. ,The Butf* woidd 

,?;■/ Craas:anore from, thisJ^i%atm 

*’ jiaajbeen ,a..v^ssJ of the Dutch ®y®r swce^ 17,17 ^d 

t ■ 4 tp .^hn^^ledgmept oif Hyper’s su^ud^ 

^’V ‘be ^o», of their own., But, as.Moensfr|^ 

jpiyyent ^js ^d thereforejlfe had' ;.,to|bT^ 

.- • ; .(,.. .-r V' - 

Sk ^ rif*6cto6er 3t77i^, IH* Dfttch tried to phaafe 
£-■ ' Orephants dnd fire^’arms. Ihi DiSidh fedi^JSti 

'V '*®‘**‘'*t ^^‘0 a.ooajiii^ Wttee to Hydw iii whictP>he ikpol^^tli 

att-’hlfcrior 'qiidlity>'-'>'^*-^'^%]^ei^tii9 y' 
: ll^daiWbAa' t^ponaasp^]l<as'f^ co^get' &em' -frfi^ ^ 

/ jy; SRib1ide|ditdils9 ho sdd;^Were- theibost procurable, and /f hepediisft! 

; 4 |® 3 ^Weiiid tie^intupose fnw which fheyawttte tlnteiaiid'^i 
^^Sj. ahcrtrbiilMuxtortiDh^ of Hyder'fe-agewte 

^9d J«<pl6ase Hyder'by writing to fum-that he iiadeeM 
: '"-'SS^Jffcrtdthaadirtai rite amstractioh of- 'fht? 1 

’^jyy'. ii!^^Sid®tet^'*^UPwish®d'I^>der'heaitii,'h>(ftg and sugc^bs-W'• 


«-#|,\HNlhtS t;i‘->. i'n-v.Jt ' ■-ii^ ■'•■jiftr /,- f. • .: , 

a‘-safo..f>hss^-;t]^ohglt 1^.. > 3 ^^''^ 
tor,;atti*kaig Travanc!we.y.il^'',. 

301 hEti^d^Niriie.ltadi 'ho, .de&ait^- 'uKstractioBs- fnott-. 

highly incensed ty the omduct fd tht Thrtrfc o^'' 




!» - 



a jK^ble msireh Ddtch fSSh|l^ 

'Klkn'.was'ard^ed'to proc^d - against ♦Ttavancdrb^wift ^,066 ' 

s^dters/' '■ ' . ' '>;) ■)< ■ ■■-J, ■ ' 

;" ._)J&yd^f'^w;^^aoded ,i^i^thj|'I?utc^V|idl,^(KQ^ 

^‘tfeie a^ni^jstration of ChetWay?. He 'pre^^ qS ;*SI. 

^pttwaye as it fofnwd a part of Zanionp's don^cm^, 

. si|^aintyW had assumed, 'piejt^utcji sent.a regiiw'acqc^|?‘J^§ly 
•i|5,i^’Nawah, hut he was bent upop facing pc»s^on ,^ 
ifcitories. On OctobeV 9, Sirdar Khan crossed the Chel^i«^. 
rivar near Pulicarra and seized* the customs house arratui^ 

KWithyof iihe Cbmpany. The generar demanded tweh^'^yeau®';/: 
i^^ites from the' Dutch officials at CftetNiraye; v'’§^ 

p^testCd in Vaid a^iainst the activities hf H^«iet-s 
IfySote forces'were divided inW t#o betSes. one of';Whidir*‘‘pls^ 

(^t^ed South to^atids Paponetty While the t^tf tttok'''hbsd«8ffi^ J’’ 

^ Chettwa}re. Pap<metty was burnt, ■ pih^ed aii 4 
^aiid'ihe I^tch retreated to Crapganore. : Si^ar' Khmi' 

JiMqaaartears in the rfteidency^at Pa^hfetty frOm'Whtoe he 
kitle# to the Dntch'Obvernbr exfdaimng fhe'^uses that had 
to^ hostilities. He’stated that his: ihaster had been insallOd - •*' 
by Moens'. silence in replying tobislettersandthathe-bad^lf^ti^ 

<»d»s to inviade the Cmnpany's territories. At; the saute’ til^ ' 
his master desired th live in friendship vtith the Company. ' Ahjf ' 
ymy he insisted W getting a free pa^^ thrbi^h tile Odil^piay^ . 
■toriterkt toWteds Travancore. T3ieprospecth ‘Of frieiid!Siiil%''ll^' ,; 
said, would depend on the Company’s attitude with rh^d’','lh, • ' 
this demand.. Moens rejdied that he was glad-' ffi> hhditetmid'tim 

rw^ed his .firiend^p'; buf be tcooid' not hilt' observe' - ’ >1? 

li}Mte'h!C»a 4 tet>Md be^ very stmage, - Ho'lrus^ t^t lijidet . " “'-’r 
should put a^op tu^all ’^bostiliPea and respeii the G<Nhpati3r*s ' > ; 

He-ahocffiered'. his liwediaition-/het|iMnn' Hyder and 
*I^rdj|g^CQre.H;Mut bdtare tite letter-reachodiHydtiV’SiwW khasi , 
^hisii 9 F 6 of!S.agaiQst'€fanganate'mrihd 6 r'tO'take it py 
{WOfved a faSiare. .Srdag!''-'KhaB' 
hlQth^ stating tfaat^he‘had iakm possc86to&^ 

C|)i#^ye:Wid>d<miUMhag.iwenty;jwam''.reVcnhe Inm the.^taiadi. ’i] 

‘‘ he attna^ ddaanded la Iribuleii fijaniltlMi ; 
:;^p^y^.v '.,,1 ''iv-: ■-> .-.f 
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;Ry&r. Tbwefc^, .tiutug)^ it>«^ to g^i.'ttie «rf 

_Coicl^ and Travancwe ^and proj^osed to^hefe ^jas a . 

inint action against Hyder.^ The Travancose Raja replied . 
heliad entered into an alliance with the Nawab of Arcot and the ^ 
£ng£b& East India Company by which he*was to^ct only on the. 
defen»ve. Hehad beeai promised ' help by his ^es only if the 
Mysore troops took the initiatlye ol attacking his territories. HS 
alh^ had de^itely stated fhal they ♦ould send no hdp if he 
w^e to be the aggressor. Therefore he r^etted his inability 
h> join sides with the Dutch. 

.yjti.; Howreyer, bu^ preparations were made'by the, Dutch 
anC; [TyftvancoFe pieet the invasion. The Dutch recpyi^ 
n^^OTCemeats hrora Ceylon and fortified .Ayacottah .ne^ tlw 
qoiiAem boundary of-the island of Vypeoi. It was rqmompd 
that'Hyder would first latmch his attack onAyacottah, TIk 
*D sayancoi:^ Raja sent some, soldiers to A)^ottah. but they were 
Shlictjy foUoFing a defensive. pplicy^., Hyder attack^, the Chett- 
waye jort. and the Dutch r^^ent informed Moens that hh coifid 
not hold th^ fort without immediate help from outside, l^oens 
decided to send an expedition by. sea for the relief of ChettVraye, 
Rut'Ij^det’s, troops prevented the Dutch from landiug. .The 
J^ti^jwere onnpelled to surrender the fort on the 13th November ^ 
spud the ^aiTf^n withdrer^ to Crangancnre. Hyder; had promised 
to aj^p^fthe Dutch to, withdraw safely to Cranganore, but cmiT 
^»ry to. his pledge flyder's general took the whole garrisoU'as 
’ ftnsoners. . ...-t- ■ ■ 

i . The faS'Of iChettwaye was a great below to thfi .Dutdi. The 
Zanunin'decided toikeeplns: fences at Crafiganore and to laundt 
a |p^t action with the^ help of Tkavaocore and Coehin forrckxiva- 
h^'Cl^tti^ye. Mo^ .wrote to the ministers of Trayanc^e and 
Godiin.about bis'.planaituid ask^ them whether th^ were ^e- 
pa^tojoininithehperatioDs. The ministas relied that they . 

noent^ to.fs^eany.pSensiye.; They adetedthat any such 
•a^abcmld be takra after matore consideration as their failnr# 
ii|fiM<nean HiesnbjagatipD <fi the whefie of Malabar by Hye^. 
Itoms. believel that them offers and boasted r^iness ^eie 
nnttfiogi^ but 1% .talk and decked to march against 
ilVittioui wax^ig fcNT their' help. At that titne the 

S|p^ that he int^d^ to pay a yi^ /,t©.^aie^ . 

^th«efore,he ‘ 
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L attack for s^me x^ore time^ . But-later,.the Raja fnfomied llueos •' ,j.. 
that he cquM not pay > the promised visit as he was enjgaged iia J 
' spupe ctoo^tip afiakSk However,*it^was t}% Raja’s.wiah that the 
' Pi^ch 4K^<),n<^ ]^pindt an oQensive as he ieared that. th£.idefeajt \ 
ffi^tiwS^tchvropId^poB lead td his own. - {- 

Meanwhile the r^ly to Hydes's letters arrived frc»n Bataj^ '’ 

“. 0 anaar^. 9, 1777). It was fdrwarded to Hyder with SGfiifiA. 

presents and also an apologetic letter from Moens. .0^ t:'MF 
th^ssi^.; FeliWiy Hyder’s c<;mmandant an^ resid^t ol 1 tl^. f Is 
Chettwaye fort came to Moens. They told Moens that some of i^'; 

Dutch' soldiers who were taken prisoners had joined the ^ervictW 
ij$ Hyder and'others had been se^ at liberty. ‘They informed hipa. - > ■, V,-; 
Ihnt Hyder was still anxidas to er into a treaty of friendship 
^th'’fhe Q^pany. Hyder’s letter to Moens disowned Sirdar . 
Khkil’s’ prc,cee<hngs and stated that his instructions were "on^ to , . 

^ enquire into tte ddministratiqn of some of the Zamorin’s. 
tories in ChM^wd^e. He said he hadno "nnfrienMy fel^^ ' 
towards; the patch and trusted ^aU matters, of disptfte woh 14^ " 
slnd amcably Settled.” ' ' , . l. V.'' 

Moens clearly understood that his troiihles with Hyder - 
wotdd finally lead to the strengthfehing of the English Compahy^ 
power in India; The English were no doubt interested in • f 
' preventii^ Hyder Ali becoming too' powerful. But they were • 
^‘laughii^ ii^ their sleeves” whPn they found the disorfei#»{ 
Mtitobar ahd "trying tb' fish in troubled Watm.”' TSeyWeto^f^l' 
to* allow Hyder to capture Cochin and other 
ihe 'dut^ as they wctc sure they'coidd capture IS, 

- Hyde’s hands before long.' Moens)'&ntid|>ated all tbesie 
L^t to himself, Moens would have joined iiyith Byd^' J^ 'jf' 

, |tt., 1 ^ attempt to subjugate Travancore- Day oto^es:/;;,^^^’ 

,ambitious capable Dutch J^veraor of Cocbmh^ '4|i ';*'pf 

period possessed of sufficient troops at bis^ own. 

by ^Batavian mdei^ cai^., ^ , lit^ i 

Iw‘^aid tmye joiaed, the Mysot^ma. tiad he done •», 
cote must^hiaye fallen and.t)^ Ci^in ^tatei^puld have 
a dea^. ^h^'who’could have foretold.what cou^ eviKite 
toe^weatcam poast'i^old W^^takcn? " ,^ 
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J?:" -^oeos got a eorivoii^opportamty For latMcHnig his'attatk 

Tl»e Zamcwm’s Nairs in GaHcut w^.cabling 
;! desultory warfere against Hyder’s troops. The NairS were 
V 4#Bed Ifydros diieftain of GHkvakfciS. 

had^en appointed by Hyder as his GMrernor there.’ ‘ Ifyder 
^d d^anded from him tin exorbitant sum as annuaf tribute; 
J";C^ :> unable to satisfy the excessive demands^of Hyd«-, he joined 
4 ski^ with the rdl>emous Nairs. Hyder^s tiwp®s4^ engaged IA 
|||; ; - down thefebellion in Calicut' and evgrything^bppe^Ad 
ftf * I favouraWe to the Dutch to attempt a recovery of the C^ttwS^ 

' /tot. . ’M '■ ■■ .. i f 

the 8th of Jjmi^y.mS. ' 
Dutch stomped the Crahganore -ii^ia's p^ace. w^^b. 'H* 

/^dj . g^son of 400 men. They pursped the eneipjf to ' 

^ VaJappattam. •'Hiey r^ch6dChettwaye on tjpe. 

/ ^ heavidy‘liombarded,'"^ the, NawaV? 

I’ * held out valiantly! The si^e lasted for s^^en days, i?nt 

y%' , finding theit attempte usele^, f|ie Dutch retreat^ [to Crang&nojre. 

But Hyder 'attacked the palace of the Cranganore Rdja whi9h the 
M r Dutch had seized and compelled them fo retire to the Crhni^ore 
wr' fort. . . ^ ^ ^ ' 

• , ^The nuniater of the Travancore Raja paid a visit toK Moras 
'■ ■ .iH*®.;P*'S®d iJpon, him, the necessity of defending,;CraJ^;anore! 

“ pointed out to him that.on the . preservation- of Om^t ~ 
depepded-his nitister's safety nr nrig^|.-tpaft 
|| ,J v Sp master should meet part of the eapemditure'to othpt^ 
,^,r JftpFCohld not maintain a large force; thatv.withdujt - - 

would be .expos«4 to. tl^ greatest danger of losii^ s 

IdlW ”• But Mbraa'^ys that Ins arguments were addre^stsd 


S 4 c Cyder's attentidi^' w^e now'turiied’to Mysore wherp lie had 

Id wage a war with fJie £i%lish and the Nawab’'-^f" Arcdt. 
T^«etoitod Raja had infi^mdd Ihe English and the Arcot Nawan 
^ 1 / aggr^ve jpdliOybf Hyder in Malabar.' Moens ml^-. - 

attempt to friendship of Hyder. was' ^il 

to ^ an oSdnsive and defensive allianoe With Hydet; hat 
^/|;^,toterrefitod tol^ of Moens’ overt*^. 

matt hiydra plundered the Dutch store-house at . 

&/i«id 4 Bade the Reaidant ttere-apritowr., ^ ’" ■ 

■■ ' . ‘ ,."-4 
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Vail AiBgelbeck .'tEte -tB«»Hrt*^ 

/l^ C^Siin Raja had alicHtred the Travanocfre Raja'td streqgth^^ 
tiEB&’;?(M:t(efes’ at Pafliptort as atiieksure 6f tommoh defeiicjil -‘Vid , 
Aiigfi^^}i CQuld not ..approve of the extension ot Travanfcore, _ 
jn )|iji^gic e ui.jQpchin territories and wrote..bitterly about this to - 
tbd -^Jbchia .jl^ja.^ 3e asked the Raja .j|q . put a st(^ ,to jj|T 
Uteasiu:^,^ fortifications which he jfeaired would fe^ tod^U^b^^ 

” <XHisequ^ces...'Bjit the Cochin Raja Wes'not iffepaiwd to 
, the inst^tions^of the Dutch. . ;(• 

’ the^ Second Mysore Hyder and 

th« T^ancc^. ^ja assisted tfii^ latter by sending a large apap^ "'fSS: 
Rlyder 'Afi -died in (the course of W, ,warja(Dfic^ibet 1752) ,af^ J^v.; 

Wasa »ieceeded by his'son 'Tippu; Tipj^u a worthy S(Bo ^ 
vlaifike fatfi^, continued. the war.- < The Eii^ish sent a stjopgi; ^ 
atia3f«>ifider:€<dottel FuilerteU to Malabar. ^ 'He itos to beturati#^'.Y;^g^ 
b^<^'the 'M^ahfir ifaii^' and- the 1^001)5 of thfe UtlvahcoriS'!-0' 

. The conUnandanf of the English army at ^'t^fcut, - 
Abifigtoii«nmfonaed the Travancore Rija that '"'the only tofe wiljr" * 

Wadi to exert every means to'the door against the emsipiy 
aWi^/'it: could’ not he efiected vrhile the pastes of Cahoto^ere lefP 
open ahd Palghatcherry remined in their possession/*The Rkjfi 
. afJaffdiftgly sent a strcmg force to fightr,.side With thfe 

&WB^«.'who managed ^i^e the fortress at Padglmt. At 
tfiUe'the Zaihdrin Of Calicut, who was spendhig his'lime as ah 
■ ^aced* himself imder the protection of the EngB^ hod 


togo^^ thek- help for .recovering his lost possessions. Jbfe' 
’,^unotin ' was jdaced in charge of Palghat, but he was so dread^ ^ ' 
,1^1^ afiaid of llppu’S toldiers, that as libon as he heaid ^ 

t|^. advance, left the, fort and escaped The ’Briti^ seizedli^v^fe ! 
f«rtess «.a.t Canaimore paging the Mysmfe sddkfS ni nmi^ , 

“The war came toi a close by the treaty of MaUj|^' 
h^* ;,w|ac|Lrecognie^ Tippn's suzncaintyr over, the toncite^i^ 
llertoan'‘Madabar. The Raja of-Ttuvancore was 


«, the ptoiMttd l*oUt». • J| 
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,. 1 LetteiB dated Mov. 10, IVUand No«. 14, 1^. 
; i Treaty of Msn ^ jpU y i ^ jfaetoJfe. 178 *., , .'T 
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la ,rts ectremil^.A . ^e anciait , sjr^^ ftf Govemuneat % 
coo^etdy set aade ^ was su^tithted % 'SHwestrained 'aOtt^ 
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morals” of the Mala'i^ajees who he j^eved, ‘‘ a^erh pme sl&M- 
1^ ia tteir udthoriUity thaa the beasts 'o<. the fidd”;^ Hp^ 
wtaited ‘* tohdnoiiir thdto with Islam ” and started a re^^dar pc^i^ 
of forcible djnvddon; " His religions persecuticms led to-ayidt^’ 
sc^e rebellion in Malabu:. The movement was led by Ravi 
Ya^an of the ZamOrin’s house. Supported by the rebellhais 
,Nairs,^Ravi Yarman iaade him^ ihaster of soWd territories "and 
attopted tofsefee ^licut. Tip^ iminhdiatdy sent LaJ^’and» 
Asir. -Al? Khan to‘isi^ppa-ess the'reyolt. The Zamoyii iris ' 
cWir^ «^t of Calient, 'harge numhefe of Brndnsreft Malabar ai^ 

. , sought refi^ in Jravancore. .The Travancore Raja afforded 
,ffiani»otection and. the: expenditure Iw tteixw mamtena^ 
was.ty>nie by/t^qr Stat^i. ^.ThejZaraorin also ffed^th-TfavancOTe 
tefuge/here.^ , . s ,:f? .. . :, 

/ nl vd* April and May'^fi^M was a strong minour tMt 
^i^^was mikrchu]«>agdinst Cranganore with a huge army. But 
.. ®*dd*rSOSincted to hav^ -entered intp^^an imders tandiog > vnth 
' that yea^^ r- A ^ . . 

> 1 <l«cnbcs the atrofcitiii of Tippn tlins : ” Many of his vlSSTiirtfe 

nnug, even tnothetS: \Htb Uieir children arobnd - their necks, otbe^'iw^^' 
to d^th by dephants. ,No mode of e^cecntion was°rtOO>,t«1^ie. no 
to^re too great, to jatiate his firadish vengeance. Churches were piund^^, 
.»id the rpOfs of aU place of worship blown off whilst Hindn and cairii^ 
^d»ten w«fe - Gompelled to accept Uohomedan hnsbands. Nrf fiiBd#‘»ibS ■ 
s^toeed.toweaij the lock of hair on his head.- The rack and starvefioa-were, 
as itt^troments <rf conversion and those obstinate nn^liev^ Who Refused 
tbe» jfersuasive’arguments were pnt io death" This 
ddhnpHoiHof TippnVa^iVitles is lio ddnbt exr^gpa^. Biit tfie congter-' 
nathm heereamd in Malabar ww by no'ipe(ans .smsOl. Tippn's namecoold 
te^ in'evwy part of tbe‘ country,. £v^ to day he is remembered as 
Mysore l(aifnva”. ' , ■ “ - ' •'= ^ 

’ a flijr siys"^oose cmfrhspdidence ocoirred between Tippn Stif aM 
^ Ihiteh With rder«K» to fitytfer’sbld wish ot entering into an ofiensivajl«d. 
defei&«e allianpe with them. But sjwy of-^he letleis appear to be 
There is one ds^ September 1788 in'which it is sufed that Ti^n"a^W^ 
J^ dwrtly beatCranganoietoasasttheDntchagainn Ttavaaeora ^ Ite 
wMterwbo is at Caliait ends by saying tune wOlshow if he fiifo / 

wh^toaiaistnoriaowrebrMeviffg hisowamtaiaats." 
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: 4 n x^’P^fpa fjatim^ fo# Imying th^ Coctofort Aem 
tte I^c^. 13 ie expressed a wisb to seD thdrJt<Ktres8ps 

m C<x:lw> Craag^ocHre aod Ayacottah. Tippn liad - depute^' 
Cocbin Raja tOB^otiate m his behaU) but before anjthn^ 
coold l)e finally settled the war with Travancore was preaintatcd. 

ISie conquest of Travancore was a long chedsbed ambitim . 
id the Hf'soreans. Tippo was only waiting ior an excuse to lealdv 
^ bs ataaes against Travancore. Wh^ the-Travancofte JRaja. " 

a^him to the Brahmaa refugees of Malabar—about 36,000 lao^. 
lies—^Tif^u was big^dy incensed and dananded thek\«Bmei^e^/ 
fot ibe XravanoH’e Raja politely replied that that would be ngabil > 
&e traditional princi{des of hospitality which his family lo^v 
obBcrved and as sudbi he could not <d>]i^ him. Tippn decided id 
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bde his vengeance cm Travancore even though he had pnacniKil: 
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to recognise the independence of Travancore in the treaty af, . , 
Mangalore. Tippu encouraged the Zamonn to put forward luo 
■ daims on Travanc(n'e and promised him all snjqxnrt.t "^ut t|ie 
&morin did not ioin in this scbone. Tippu then induced die 
Raja of Cochin to put forward-his claims on Panir an^ Alangad 
which were.the part of the Travancore State. Uppu advbed 
the Cochin Raja to meet the Travincore Raja to see whdhix 
peace could be concluded between Travancore and Tippn. The 
two Rajas met at Anna-nada, north-east of Crangahore. The 
Travancore Raja said, he could not do an3^thing widiont amsdlt'. 
ing the English and the Nawab of Arcot. 

Tippu sent his envoys to Travancore with valnalde presents 
to the k^. •The Raja received Tippu's envoys in tte presence bf 
Majcar Bannerman, the rejhesentative of t^p En§^idi Governiadat: ic: 
6t Trivandhtim. Tippn wrote to the Raja in a cosbdng way hiMr 
an ^an(% with Mjrsote would be to'thdf^reat aArantageef 
.travancore. The Raja politdy rejdied that he coidd 
into any alliance without the permission of the English Companfr^ 
''liUm was highly offended at this rejdy and made pi^asa. 
tions foe his Invasion. The Engfisb Governor wrote to T^j^ 
that an invasion of ■'travancore would be conaitered aO' a ^ 
dex^laration of war a^^iinst the English. He {xombed to teM two 
or three baftalioas- pf the Company’s trspps 1 » the 
Tnumaewe. Af the Oame tinm he informed, the Raqa 
' Abdtd always' be -oii' ''-die 'debmsive' and- never' appeite 

a|0teS8m^ --V 
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1789 Tip)ni marched fthitt ^fcciim&itore vrith 20,ooor 
. . 10.000 spearinen. 5.oo<> caVahy and 20 field guns, 

tippu had already expressed his d^e to Biqr the fifftr^ Oi 
Cranganare and Ayacottah wjiich the batch were iwepared tos^ 
He opened n^otiations with tl^ ^Dutch at I^lghat about tiie 
purcbk% of these forts.- The Travancore Rya knew that tl* fall 
of Cranganore an4 Ayacottah into the hands of Tippu would be' 
b%hly dai^Aous to his interests. Therefore, he started ni^otia- 
tioBs with the Dutch for purchasing these forts for Travancore. ‘ 
IK srat his minister Kesava HUay to n^otiate with the Dutdr. 
"The Dutch decided to sell their forts to Travancore as tl|^ 
thoi^t that Travancore would be able to check Tippu^s progress 
to ^e south. The bargain was struck in July 1789. The Dut^ 
possessions were sold for three lakhs of Rupees' to be paid id 
scversil instalments*. ' ' 


Ew'' 


.Evas ^ough Cranganore and Ayacottah were sold to Travan- 

cdre, the Dutch retained their right over the Christians in these 
pimxs and alw over certain buildings and cpurches there. 
Special provisions were made in fee agreement by which the 
^ “Lepers House” at PaUiport “ the Romish Church ” at Cranga- 
ihwe and Ayacottah, and “ the Parson’s house ” at Palliport were ' 
0 ' to remain in'fee possession oHhe Dutch. ‘Aiso “ fee Christians 
were to remain vassals of the Compap3fcand they were not to be 
bnrdoied with £iny new tax. " 







^ It need not look strange that fee Dutch sold tpese forts' fe 
three, lakhs of Rupees to Travancore. This transaction wastnade 
afe^. feature consideration by, fee authorities in‘Cochin and - 
lit 5 ^^^* b^inning fee Malabar settlemaits have J 

a DMttw- of ccmad^ble anxiety to fee East India Coii^any 
income derived from fee Malabar trade was never commen- 
i fee ^penses ot Gwemment. The Company’s' 

-■'I .^ofhorities in Batavia, and Holland were al^3rs. r^retting feat 
• thqr had' staked so much of their, interest in Malabar. - Govemca 
General •Mmsel in' great disgust w^p$e to GoUenesse. (whh 
JE ' that Malabar was one of fee most important posset 

Ct^gy.) that he “would rather wish feat fee 
of Malabar a hundred'peafe , 

' **/ Aseaidy 35x696 fee Dutch aufemities had defei^,:fe 
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' rediii6e their fortificatiofis ii) Cochin. Cranganorc, Caoaimore and: 
QtiiMn. The Batavia Government had passed a resolution on t^,'.. 'U, 
J9&of iLUgost 1^7 reeonunending to the'Ctochin, Govisariiancnt. 'V,, 
the reduction of all their fokifications to the minimum lev^ • 
necedsary for the inter^ts of the Company. The sale of 
fmixesses was always, welcomed by^the authmities as an 
’Ogeoua and necessary step. 


f' 





The transictions concerning the Dutch forts wctc oati^^. 


■',> * i A 


. 


; in the prraence of the English agent Po«||ey. When the ^ 

Governor heard about the transaction, he disapproved of it niidet'.,. ■ 
tire wrong impression that these forts bdonged to the Cochin 
Kaja. He wrote to the Raja of Travancore as follows *:— ■; - 

“ I lament that you have t^ken the indi^eet stq» 
may possibly involve you in much wnbarrassmrait if Tippu ' 

be asposed to wrest from you these late ao^uisitions. I canndf 
ai^rove of your having entered into a trea^ with the Dutch for- 
»f>i» exter^n of territ<«y without the consent of this povemoimt* 

T|»ig very impolite conduct makes you liable to* the forfeiture idt 

the.Company’s protection. ..I therefore think it necessary 

you should immediate give back to the Dutch the places you ^ 
have thus indisoeetly l^received from them and therebyestar 
blish your affairs precisely upon their former footing. I again* ■'’.f-" 
recommend to you the greatest caution in your conduct towards ^ 
Tippu.” The Maharaja immediately explained to tiie English : %* 
anthmities at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta the {ropiiety of hia; 
conduct. He* pointed out to them that the Dutch were 
owners of these forts and as such the transaction should bo 
He :«q)laihed to them that Cochin had no right whatso^Ot 
tiiese frarts and therefore the Governor's ^umptums were ’ 




, r%ht. He refuted the all^ation that the transactions were 
without .'the knowledge of the English as it was arran^ ia t^^ " 




A'?.-; 


ice of Powney, the English agent. Further, Majm Bam^mae^-^: 


^d peison^y ii^pected these forts bef^ thetiansaetkarw^V^i^. 
made. He also explained that his object in^purebasing tlifeif ^ 
teritmks was not mere extension of territinies, .botonly the' :^' 
samrity of ins dominirms. ' 

When T%^' heard about the attitude taken by 
GovdiMn', he put forward his d^ums.tatlfo twO forts on thegrpip|||iS.'^ 


1 ]>tter diued 30 17 ^ 
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' &d(»tge(f to ifte Co«Mn S^jii t#to ii^ 

■ sent oneofliis^ to Trav^ratcore'wtth'a letter to tbi& 

. Kaja^ He dia]San(^ tliat the Travaneore troops'sibuM be 
. <&awn'Groiii Ctan^tnore. The S^ja was again asfeed to ^acfeii^ir 
, the refugees from MalabSh. He ^ohM^eanrfish that portkm of 
the :&av££ncore Lines Ti^ch ctoraed the Cochin territory. Tipfra 
also hinted that if the Haja failed to corapfy^ with Ms H«nnqTid ’ y hy' 
cdMd lead* Ms forces against Travancore. The Raja replied that 
w® r^ard to ffie w^diawal of hroope from Crangant^^, he 
„ woMd be graded fay the Madras Governor. The Raja pleaded • 
that he had not given asylum to any of the xebellioas subjects of 
Tippu but oMjy tpf these- refi^^ees who were Ms relations 
; 4 ap ft ndants . He r^pcetted that Ms moral principles did not allow 
' to surrender them to the Sultan. About the demolition of 
the Travancore ''Lines, the R^a said that they were in existenbe 
Mng before Cochin came under the protection of Mysore. 

• The Raja's rq>ly aatnraMy mfuriated Tippu. Tippu sent 
another letter to the Raja accuriaig him severely of hostile*' intei^ * 
t^s against MjrsoreL He bitterly attacked the . Raja’s conduct 
b» giving protectiora jto-the rebdlious Malabar cMeftains and tqld 

* thOkRaja that he sbrald immediately hand them over. He again 
accused the Raja for Ms “ h^lMy im|x^oper ’’ conduct .in purcha-<- • 
sing* the Cranganoce and Ayacottab foris wMcb wwe in his teiri* 
torfeSv The Raja thought it better to keep silent over Tippu". 

: acosatkms, but promptly kept the English Govemment infnrmpd 
. ad devdt^Mnents. • . ~ 

Tippu sent a letter to the Dutch in Noverabri^ 3)^89^ address^ 

* ihg ’them as " iqerohants in the CocMn fort wMch was under Ms 
/ {^toctfon **. He riaimcd die Dutch as vassals tmdor hiw» - ia' 

'.' Cbbiiin and accused them for allowing the' Trav^core Raja to 

(Xictipy erahganore. He intermed them that imle^ toey £0^ 
Travanewe tro(^ from Cim^gore,, th^ oxotd iKd enj(^ 
{nfnnMip te kindaess. He sent Ms envoy, iUxlal Kadir, .to 
fhe Didoh Govwnor to explain to Mm his atthnde in the a&far; 

The Ihit**GovWnto replied-that he valued Tippu's frtcm^dii^ 
ipmtly and that he was pleased to note that Tippu was ilvof% 
>4d<^ disposed to Ri^arding the Qranganoee f^ 

ihW9Md.tiud the transaction was already over and it he % 

pesaiMe to retrace the steps. Still he would try to do his .best to 
’ deserve l^ppa's frimdsMp. . C " 



.;.n,,, ■^: %v..;--U'C^-; 

' ■'':'ii^- -■ "■■■ ■ ■ ;■■; ■', 

^ ■- /■ ■ . ' • ; ■ '■ ■ 

T^edmapoo^auie lfttweeBTq^ Dutch Governor r 

sWie that treated the Dutch: aa no better than ordinary ■ v, - 
na^chants and the better were not at all prepared to offend him*-,, *' ^, 

In Deeanbw 1739 Tippu coiraiteneed Ias.mardi9gaiffl^ ;/ 
Travsmeore. He established his camp sex niil^ to'th6 n«ti^ alf. 
thie'main entrance of tiie Travancore Imes where he erected nuti^/s .' 5 ^ 
tetteriesw Tippo marched with 14.000 infantry and 500 pionedcs,' -Cff 
aciremtous route guided, by a native of the country towards' , 
the Travan^re. He succeeded in tiddng possession of a 
considerable extent of the ramparts "while the Travancore troops v'/ j 


1 Tipp»'s letted to the Dutch in CoeMn. ■ . - 

erjy ^dQsgih situer mc-^^arrar mw^rg/tut 

,suuilj—@trireir ^Aeo/raird^w- «a)uar firm.:'- 

QgguJio air^^ffse at(^p^rireir i^ul) efA/srai 

BMiftimutMlj^aiiriFs QmrtLeaL-tSeii 

enL-deert^ gffSut36uainf.iu^jr&ga, gjuuirA fr e/ri^rfS'reO^'^r''. ''f,_ 


Bmfki*ULulj-.antiFs QsrtLe»L-aSii ^(S‘^<S'^ 

eaiL-Msrt(j^ gtjSht^S^tein^iufreagft. ^fjurei fr 

9Qm*wrs cj(g airanr^ Q^rSS reggir Saou>ii2& QsicSldisat fitr 'r:. 

fiae>tlaw_«S« Qar^^sQsrilcfja^ BWQfmoLJu gjfejr«wa/«r • wrru ''} y'J? 
n. __ a _1 _a.i. _ .• _ n. _i_ _i.ii_L. 


Ssertlfm-tSA <Sjsr(^sQsrtlcf.dt^ EutQpsm—iu uraraiar * (orru 

• Quwm £(gu Qsirdtiii^^afrifi^ tLihQpQL. 

^^urgi '£r nirutiririuf^iQs 

QmrQ^gi jfatif Qarj^dQmirilji^ei) a.mtsr smeri-s^ ^firear 
fris/rF sdat^gmut Qfit^ eS^^sQ&neitQ 

jf^gpOai a.wQfiaoi—iu 9(Sis<s^^d(gii Qfu> eSc^jffidqsut eSiixm 
Qsri^awg^ sreurtuimirs tiistQr ^^fer 
''€>t(^Speii(^u.m 9«nutaS& S^ut ridaesf^/StLj 

^fLMiretnii^feeQp. ,^easHurA Sm fis&ir0s^ Qnb^ 

&0etmA(SPfi>^^ riQpiTAfM oif&sQsirA^uuif: 

Ki#« •(-s^Oarerer^. sukQfiiig scaeBumu/rs ^K^deimph 

Qramt^. airpQir JiyieSi—s^s^ j) 0 rud'«»ari« 

fl^(gs^CS0w, j/ar^em-ni raec^fiik aS&pm 

Qsi®Biaeiigginr Qa/nltm-MSet §j(ga^tk moMi^gp 

4 ^AGar tutgggiuig.ia 
mmr0^ m—^^iQimKem^mia^mi ^nwiSak ^afliar ai^Sp 

Qu(gP(^ QtfrSt^tf «i^.^7Q«ravi_c»^ sutQflQt^tu pitMiif 

a.wi^ ttcAn-jramiik QmMftk. giji arAf^ 

Qp0*KfpBg^a eiM^ 12 riN^ i^eSstroi 

MWU0Qpm9, ^ \ ,. 
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rcitreaied.'. Soon the Travancoreans idade their stand in a smalt 
enclosure and vigorously attacked Ike Myscne tnx^ 
Tippu brought re-inforcraoents-to put pressure on the Travarioore 
fOTdes. But in the course'of a® esucounter ae officer command- 
ii^ the Mysore army was killed and his whole arm^ was thrown 
mto .confusion. Xhe.confnsirm became so great that the Sultan 
himse^ was thrown down into the crowd from his palanquin. He 
only saved by the exertions of some steady and active 
“Ghelas who raised him on their shoulders and ^tabled him tb 
hscmid the counter scrap, 'after having twice fallen back in the 
attempt to clamber "up; the lameness wlfcdch occationally 
oontumed imtil his death was occasioned by the severe contusions 


S' 


VThe reply af the Dutch. ' ^ 

/ • 

entsrihfjsar urwrgfi^iL tar^d^s^sireirtD^irei 
sS&fiit SQarsii eruQuir.^ut isL-uiSsSf»d 

_0«rsr^»5@;D^i)gi 

fiBs^eou-lu uriorgiiji^&iih. ji^iQuirei siremu>fi^ifB> isted^ 

8(S^sth easriri^ 6rfSea(g8p 
piis mrQpw Gai^ QfiLeSiSpplio (geaped^^p^je^e} ereir.^ 
iiSiaQetsisapujp. OsiridBsiogri QawiLmL. sirriuih Qsreatf^ 

etQ^^ enep^ fifiQuj. ^lip ffiruisa’fgir ^aiirs^d^ Sruu 

u@p^ Guirdir^. .siaieSi-pfiGed Q«r(ddesa8 

Julie etrssiri 9eBu>»Sii < 91 — psiii—ppavih 

S0u> jfeairsA e^ihw^dswirilL-ri-smr. ^8ggw ^^sewatp^ dfmtur- 
mirm^ uuL@uy pBs^d^ 4fi(SpwB^io Ji0i0 eSdsapp^ 

« « • « rrurrair jraHf«^«(^ jigpiuiS«Sd» ^K^diSGayii. 

iSdrsQ KTpgr u.ppa ppswi fsrojih Quil®at^p 

‘^lardrptBS^'iQAiieoirut ^mwxidr pits^a^ .tfSpui^nS^R 

tSSpuuQp^ mo€tiuuirf*iar ereirjp prut Si/n9p^^8G(yih. ^eermm 
prHt^08i rrsrtAda pisprs' p^s^^L- ufwrgpppei piueS 0^0 
^&0 ee^mpria gpaismr Kii(pmt-iu ^liu^ sireairruai 

".a^s pjmm ui^aureer0g»u> mmp. Qadeai^ii a^ii ^pprsor emmp^ 
'Bt^0tS'dp Qsr^g^ppp^ suQut\ fiesfi 

fiiugea GaisArtfM} srPump^sfgti a-f^BeSJuu 
1^ CMceu Qoumu pearilr Qsri€H 

4urs^ upprm Qpfi 1789 4l«re vrQppjp.. - ' ' ; 
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he received bn tins occasion Tlopa lost his state sword, signet ,:% - 

• ’ , . ' ■ . •if' 

ring and^many other perwnal ornaments which were taken to 
Trivandrum by Bewan Kesava Piikiy as trophies of victory,^ ' > tM'* 

The Travancore Raja informed the_English add the Nanfkh^ 'F 
of Arcot evCTything that ha^^ taken place. the' 

Govenjor was very lukewarm ip his support to Travanone.j S 
wrote to Tipptf on the ist of January 1790 assuring him that 

"V;&' 


h& daitos on Cranganore and Ayacotf^ were to be 
equitable, “ the English would cause tbose^ forts to be rel 
the Dutch and ^t^ce'd on the same, footing on which they WTOjs 
jrrevions to the late purchase of them by the Raja of Travanorre.*, ‘. I, . 
But he also warned''Tippu that any aggression on Travancore. 

•would be considered as a breach of friendly rdations between the; tf 
Company and Mysore. “ It is our firm intention to do yon' .i, 
jus^ce on this occasion,” he wrote " and it is scarcely necessary . V i 

for us to' say that -we are equally determined to do justice to : 




own reputation and honour apd it will be wise for you to wait the /• ,s 5?Kr 


issue of a fair enquiry. If you are desirous of settling the pointbj-': 
in contest by the investigation of commissioners, we will appomt : 
one 6r more to meet such persons as may be appointed by you at^/V ,V« 
any convenient place on the borders of our respective countries 
and you will theif judge whethtt our intentions are fair.” T^iai . 
recrived this letter soon after his dianal ’deleft' at 
Travancore. 




^ - - ■ - 

But he wrote to the Governor an ante-date<flett*c 

protending to have written it befcare he received the Govenimr s b 

fetter*. In this letter Tippu stated that his troops while searching. \ 

fugitives were attacked by ths^ Travancore forces-* but as 
^sbem as '(ippu heard about the war between the two troops he 
.Ofri^ed his soldiers to return. He Requested the Governor to, 
the Raja to maintain friendly relations with him. 

\ ■ _ ■ * 

The attitude of the Madras Governor was in no way helpfid" 
tb’: Travanoore. But the Maharaja’s appepl. to the Govemoir, 
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lia^ its tiKked eSecL /When fte ^ 

. Ota- ftta^van^Hie r^cbed^ComwalHs, he semt an iitaigmt i» 

the Madras Governor iastructifig him to c^msider it as;a<deda- 
, ration of war against the Comj^ny. He accost the Madras 
; Govamt^ of " a most criminal disobedience of-the dear and 
explicit oidrars of l 3 ie Government^ hy not considering themselves 
to' be at war with Tippu from the moment they-^ heai[d 
, his attadk on the Travancore lines.”. In Iris despatdi 
to the Madras Government dated the 3otfa of March 17^ 

» Coniwallis stated “..1 .1 sincerely lament the 

, disgtocefol sacrifice, idiich yon have made by %iat delay of tte 
, honour ofijmur country by tamely suffering an insolrait and cruel 
enemy to overwhelm the dominions of the Raja of Travancore; 
vdfidi we were bound by the most sacred ties of Menddup and 
'good faith to, defend". ^Cornwdlis sent two battalions of sepoys 
and one company of artillery under the command of Cdond 
hartley to assist the Travancore army, 

Tippu commenced his second attack on Travancore early- in 
March 1790. He was ‘deeply mortified and eiuaged' at the 
disastrous failure of his first attempt and be had taken a vow 
that he would ’not rest until he bad rased to the ground the 
Travancore lines, “that contemptible wall”. ^ had bectn 
drengtbening his £^y by getting dovm re-inforcements ;fr(an 
^cingapatam and Bangalore. Hostilities started iMth a stannish . 
between the Travancwe and Mysore sddiers outside* the walls <m 
.. tihe and of March. The Travancore army could not defend" the 
' fortln the face of the fierce .artillery attacks of the Mysoreans. 
"Ihe ih^ili^ battalimis did not give any help to the Trav^me 
spjdi^ pn the ground that |hey had no instructions to join the war. 

^ Therefore they were compiled tpretzeat. Tippu then turned agamst 
the Dutch fort of Crangauore. Cranganore was defmided by^l^ 
Trayaopore ^diecs under the command of Captain Flory, But • 
>;fiiij|^rQast3tace frui^lms tl^ abamloned-thelort and retreat^ 
i 4 o Travaiowe. Tippu’s army under the leadership of JUl^- 
. tramed agam^ thef^ of Kyriapipi which vms also abandoped 
Iby the Tra^coreana Tij^ folfiUed bis vow by (kwiWlNf <: 
Bie forti&tatioiis as soon as becaptu^ these ferix^ 
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s^' took a pick-axe and inangurated the destruction of ' 

“ contemptible wall* ”. . 

. Cochin fell ah easy prey to the aggr^ion of Tippu. Ti{q>u 
esteblished his head quarters a^Trichw and carried on his vnxk *' 
of devastation "desecrating the Hindu'places of worship as weft.' 
as, both the public jand private 'schools inside which cows weWT- 
slai^htered * to pollute ‘ them, the bodies of some of them being; i 4,^^ 
afterwards flung into the tanks, behind the bathing house of the ‘ 

Raja of Cochin.” The. Mysoreans seized the mcmastery it 
veraptfly and plundered the religious establishments there.* The* t 
Cochjn Raja, frightened at this course of events sent the wOipen , 
and chU^en of his family to the Travancore Raja ents^tii^ ' 
them to his hands. ' 

Tippu Otarched into the^TravanccMre territories and encamqied' ^ 
on the northern side of the river Periyar,' in Alwaye. But hie 
iharch to the south was prevented by the floods in Perr^ 
Consequent on the outbreak of the South West Monsoons. Tip^ * :■ 
waited for the flood to subside, but it .only increased causing great, 
inconvenience to Tippu and his soldiers. "His army had litf ,-i^k 
shdter, no dry place for parade; all their ammunitions, accoutre- - V 
ments, etc., got wet. Even the' very necessaries of life .Wiere 
washed away by ihe impetuous current of the flooded river®*’.. ' 

To add to his troubles Tippu heard about the advance of Lord '• -"'M' 
Cornwallis against Seringapatam. Tippu thought it wise i .to ' . ■ 
ccfllect all his ^rcess and retreat so that he could save his own 


1 He (Tippu) took a pick-axe himsetf and set an example which waa ' 
' followed by everyone present and the demolition of the. wall was com^efeef 
by his army witbont much delay. After this, the lawless force was let Ion 
in the vilfikges'. They, committed various atrocities an^ the country was bid 
■ waste with fire and sword. • Swie ot the inhabitants fled for shelter to tkd ' 
wild hills of Kunnathnadn while many were taken captives. Hindu Uaaplep. 
and Christian churches were equally desecrated by the followers of Mohomet-- 
Towers cf Pagodas^ (he houses of the rich and the huts of the poor all w^ 
Immt to ariKs aeid the scenes throughout the districts- of Atan^id and 
TOOT wet* heart rendihg. The mina which may be seen up' to the pr ese Bf ' 
' date testify to the ferocity-of the invaders. Records of antit^ty seemed hi 
the andiives of Pagodas, Palaces, Churches and the houses of theoebiss ;aeto 
all committed to the flames 

Saukunny Meuon. History Travancore P. 232, 235.. 

2-&rtholQowo. A Voyage to tto East Indies B (141-—42.) 
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ft a pital . In the course of Ins hasty retreat, his army sufiered 
many heavy losses. Lfte Napoleon retr^ting frran Moscow, 
Uppu had to leave Travancore without. realismg his cherished 
<h%an>. 

The war between the ^^nglish and Tippu came to a close in 
- Febi^nary lygg by the treaty of Seringapatam- Tippu was 
compelled to cede one half of his dominions to the English. • 
Among the districts he promised to cede he had included Alangad, 
P^oor and Kunnathunadu also which really belonged to 
Travancore. The Travancore Dewan Kesava Pillai made a represen¬ 
tation to the English Government asserting the rights of Travancore 
over these districts. It was supported by Powney, the Eiiglish 
Resident at Travancore who explicitly condemned the cession as 
** altogether unwarrantable ”. Lord Cornwallis also realised that 
it would be an act of great injustice on the part of the Company 
to deprive the Raja of these districts. Two commissioners were 
, deputed to enquire into the disputes about the ownership of these 
territories. Meanwhile, the Cochin Raja also had put forward his- 
rlaim on these taluqs. But, finally the Cochin Raja made - a 
frank declaration acknowledging the legitimate claims of Travau- 
core and the territories were rect^ised by the English as part of 
the Travancore State. 

Alter the retreat of Tippu from Travancore the Malabar 
princes and Chiels^ were restored to their original places. Dewan 
■ Kesava Pillai was "deputed by the Travancore Raja to execute 
this grave task. He entered into special treaties with these ^ 
'princes that they should each supply a fixed quota* of grain to 
Travancore and the English. 

The Cochin Raja entered into a treaty with the English on 
the 6th January 1791. The Raja recognised the sovereignty of 
the English East India Company renouncing-his allegience jto 
Mysore. The Company undertook to restore to the Raja the 
territories seized by Tippu, but the Raja was to administer these 
{M'ovinces as the vassals of the English. The Raja was to pay a 

1 The list of Rajas and Chiefs who took refuge in Travancore : — 

Rajas 1. Zamortn. 2. Cberakkral. 3. Kottayam 4. Kurumbanad. 
5. Vettathobadn. 6. Bey^e. 7. Tanniore. 8. Palghat. 

Chiefs of 1. Konlai^ay 2. Koringote 3. KowgbW. 4. EJathary. 
}. Maanorc. ^ 


tribute of 70,000 Rupees in the first year, 80,000 rupees in the 
second year, 90,000 Rupees in the third year and 100,000 rupees 
in the fourth. He was to pay 100,000 rupees in all tho subse¬ 
quent years in equal quarterly instalments. The sixth clause* of 
the treaty dealt with the Raja's relations witj^he Dutch.' The 
English expressed their wish not to disturb the amicable relations 
of the Raja “with the Dutch Bast India Company and express^ 
stated that their sovereignty was to be rec(^ised only on tho% 
territories with which the Dutch had no concern. Before ccm- 
cluding the transactions with the Raja the English had requested 
the Dutch Coimcil at Cochin to let. them know til^e existing 
engagements between Cochin and the Dutch so that they Could 
•• avoid doing anything which might subsequently interfere with 
the good understanding that existed between the two 
Companies”. The English deputed Powney to ascertain 
the details ^of the engagements of the Dutch in Co chin ; 
but the Dutch Governor does not seem to have sulxnitted 
the necessary particulars. * However the English expressed 
their vrish to maintain friendly relations with Dutch in 
Cochin. The Dutch Governor in Cdchin was very anxious 
to prevent the extension of English influence in Malabar; 
but as circumstances did not allow the Dutch to take up a strmig 
attitude against the English, he had to wink his eyes at these new 
developments. The Dutch realised perfectly wdl that ‘‘ if the 
English were allowed to inserj; their littlb finger into the afiairs of 
these regions, &iey would not rest until they had managed to 
thrust in the Vhole arm* ”. The English had already thrust in 
their arm and it was only a question of time for them to thrust 
out the Dutch from Malabar. Ahglebeck gives many glaring 
instances of the interference of the English in the affairs of Cochin. 
The Raja of Coehin vras asked to submit all the documents 
dealing with the treaties he had entered into with Travancme. 

______ _:_I_ - V 

1 Clause 6 of the treat; __ 

** That owing to a treaty which exists between the Dutch Com^ahy and 
Rama Varma Rajarof Cochin the Governor in Council of Madras, not wishing 
to enter into any engagements between these parties, resolved that 
Vanmi Raja shall become tributary to the English East India Company, only- 
in respect to such districts or places as aie above enumerated and ate at 
present in possession of Tippn Sultan and.with which the Dutch Bhst India 
Onnpany have no concern”. ' 

2 Mem^ of Angelbecit. * x 



^gnd the Dutch. The i^ja rej^ed that he had jCoiohjiRi^ai to 
produce thMii if be'could get the Dutch Gpvemw’s consent. 
The Raja produced all bie documents in a lockecTibox ^d tcdd 
the English agent that he could get the key irom the Dutch 
Governor. The English agent Dwcan approached the Dutch 
; Governor and said in , a very ironic uray ‘ “ Wdl, sir, the Ifeja 
|daces much confidence in your great^ndness, but it occurs to 
me that he in this instance misuses it, by forcing 'upon you tlw 
^ubler)f unlocking a box ”, The Dutch had to sufier many 
such insults. They were perfectly conscious of the rapid decline 
pf thdr power in Malabar. •, . ' , 


CHAPTER IX . . ' • 

THE DESTROCrrON OF DUTCH-POWER IN MA^BAR 


I 

T he Mysorean invasion brought about radical changes in the 
political s3rstem of.Malabar. The most important of all 
was the transfer of sovereignty from the hands of the Dutch to 
the English. We have seen how the English managed to thrust 
' their little fii^fer ’ in Cochin which was the headquarters of tfie 
Dutch in Malabar. The Dutch lost practically ail thek influence 
in northern Malabar as the prince? and chiefs there including the 
Zamorin had entered into new alliances with Travgncore and the 
English'. The northern princes clearly saw how ^helpless' tie 
Dutch themselves were in Malabar and naturally^ sought die 
protection of the stronger powers, .^ravancoreralso understc^ 
the value of a friendly alliance with the English and a treaty of 
po^ietual friendship was signed on the 17th November 1795. 
The treaty stated “ if any power or States near^ or remote, by 
^ or land shall, i^thont aggression on the part of the Raja df 
Travanqore, attempt or b^in hostility and^ war upon the 
country of the said Raja or of his successors under such 
drcumstances the expulsion of and the protectiomof the country 
against sudi enemies r^t with the Company’s Government." 
The ^bcth clause of the treaty stated:—“ The reigning Raja of 
Ttayancore for the time being shall not ke^ in his service in ‘ 
argr civil or military capacity nor allow to remain'^thSn his 
dominions as mcrdi^ts or undo: any other plea m ^tent tl^ 
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siibj«^ or citiz^ oi any nation' being at war with Great Britain 
dr with the East India Company nor under any circumstances «i 
peace or war allow any European nation to obtain -settletHenta' 
within the saine nor enter into any new engaganents with aSty 
European or Indian States Without the previous, concurrraKe. of 
the' British Government in India.” This treaty clearly meant 
the establishment of the English sovereignty in Travancore ^nd 
the destruction of the Dutch influence there. _ ^ 

** The Dutch were following an entir^y sellish policy in. 
Malahar at that time. Their main policy was to keep friends.^ 
with' the most powerful state or prince and they did not care at 
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all for previous treaty obligation or undertakings. It was this . 


p^y that alienated' the support of all the princes of Malabar. 






M' 


When the power of Marthanda Varma was in the ascendancy, tbr .g. 
Dutch sought his friendship and betrayed the interests of othw 
Malabar States. WhenTippu’s power was dominant, they trSM 
” to cultivate his friendship, by a meek policy of submission. 
when they found Tippu thwarting all their overtures for frien 4 i 4 ./|^* 
ship they turned to the English for help. The English 


their greatest rivals in Malabar, ^ still the exigencies of the 
situation. ccanpeUed them to seek their Jielp. The Dutch 
wrote to the Bengal- Government saying that they were . 
prepared to join sides with the English against Tippu. But 
the English did not take serious notice of this offer of hdp- 
Tj^e Putch volunteered to give help to the Travancore Raja» 
the ally of the English and sent two commissioners Cellarius : 
and Everydyck to the Raja’s court. In August 1792, tife 
Dutch Governor sought the assistance of the Engli^ again'.;-,, 
Colonel Hartley who commanded the^English army at Chettwuye > *5^ 
informed the Dutch Goveihor Anglebeck that he would iwnd 
if the Dutch would bear all the expenses. An^ebeck rejflied ^ " 

that he only required two regiments—one of -Europeans and 
another of native sepoys—to protect the coasts and he was ’< . j|>. 
prepared to share half the expenses in that connectioil. HeT. 
pointed out to the English that even though these soldiers were * 
required for the protection of Cochin, their presence woifld ,be j, 
helpful to the English also and as such it was but proper thit. 

English'Should ' bear part of ifie expenses. Colonel 
replied that the troops had been already sent' and the Dntelb ^ 
bear the uhole mrpense. Anglebeck gave n6 r^Jy to 





and evaded liie question of merting the expenses,* ile even 
instructed his successor in Cochin to evade the question of 
bearing the expenses by following the tactics he had followed 
viz., ^yriting to the English frequently without committing to any 
decision. * . , 

- ▼ ^ I 

The relatipns ,between Cochin and the Dutch were" by no 
means cordial. The chief cause of dissension at this time was 
the claim of the Dutch over the Christians especially the Roman 
Catholics in Cochin. The Roman Catholics were carrying on a 
large ^ale policy of conversion among the “ heathen vagabonds 
who had consented to this course to escape the punishmenjs 
which their crimes deserved ”. When they became Christians 
they claimed immunity from punishment and thus the Raja 
realised the grave error of recognising the Company’s authorities 
over all Christians. The Raja examined the original text of the 
treaty* between Cochin and the Dutch and understood that there 
was a serious mistake in the Dutch version of the treaty. 
The treaty had recognised the rights of the Dutch over the 
' Mundukars' or the Roman Catholics. ■ But the Dutch version 
of the treaty contained in it a clause interpreting “ Mundukars ” 
to mean all the Christians, The Raja held tljat that interpretation 
was wrong and it was not contained in the Malayalanr text of the 
treaty. The Raja was supported by Mr. Powney in this claim, 
but Anglebeck refused to 5neld. Finally the question was settled 
in favour of' the Dutch through the mediation o^Mr. Powney, 

Another cause of dispute between the Dutch and the Raja ' 
was about the slaughter of cow^ by the Chrisrians in Cochin. 
The Raja ^wanted to prevent the slaughter of cows in his terri¬ 
tories and wrote to Governor Anglebeck how the Christians were 
violating his orders. Anglebeck promised to give suitable punish¬ 
ments to the offenders. 

The dispute between Cochin and the Dutch over the question 
of the Konkanies was a long standing one. The Konkanies had a 
sacred idol at Thirumala Devaswom. The Raja -demanded from 
the Devaswom a substantial contribution for thte celebration of 
the festival at Thripoonithurai. ' When the Konkanies refused ' 
to ramply with the {faja’s demands,,the Raja ordered them to be 
punished. Captain ftnnikkar and two soldiers seized Deva- 


■ I Treaty of 1663—March 20. 




resekini a chief of the Devasthanom and beheaded him. The 
Raja’s soldiers plimdered the Konkanies’ possessions and seized 
all-the treasuries ot the Devaswom. The temple priests managed 
to send their sacred idol to the Dutch fort to be kept in their 
custody. The Dutch were infuriated at the conduct of ;the 
Cochin soldiers against the Konkanies who were in their protec¬ 
tion^ and demanded an explanation from the Raja. The Raja 
boldly replied that all the Hindus in his territory were under his 
authority and the Dutch should mind their own business and not 
interfere in the. afiairs of his administration. In October 1791,, 
the Dutch marched against the Cochin Raja’s palace at Mattan- 
cherry. There was a skirmish between the Raja’s troops and the 
Company’s soldiers. The Raja was planning to attack the Dutch 
foift at Cochin. But the Eng^sh agent Powney interfered and 
brought about^ reconciliation, avoiding an open c/ yfli rt 

Van Anglebeck was succeeded by Van Spall as Governor of 
Cochin in 1794. He was the last Dutch Governor of Cochin 
The power of the Dutch in the east was steadily dedihing while. 
' their home country itself was subjected to foreign invasion. On 
Jjmuary 8th the French Repulican army invaded Holland arid 
the Stadtholder fled to England. The English and the Dutch 
were allies in Europe, fighting against the common fee the French 
Republican Government. When Holland was; invaded by the 
French, the Enghsh took measures to prevent the Dutch settle? 
ments from falling into the hands of the French. On February 7 
1795 the following proclamation was issued by the Dutdr 
authorities ta all their Govemore and Commandants in Oversea 
possessionsWe have ihought it‘necessary to write to you 
that His Britannic Majesty’s troops shall admitted and 
possession of the forts in our colonies, and that they are to be 
cmisidered as the troops of a kingdom in friendship and a1Hanr<» 
with their Mightinesses, in case the colonies should be sumiponed 
by the French ”. But the danger to the Dutch in Malabar was 
not from^ the French, but from the English. The Dutch Govmior 
was making busy preparations in Cochin anticipa ting an^^iy^mi 
of the English. The English also made no secret of their 
intentions. They warned the Cochin Raja that he should in no 
way assist the Dutch, but oh the contray should prevent tibetr 
domination in his territories. The Raja, being a tributary of the 
English, promised to do as directed. 
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.Majw ■ Petm from Catkiat to Cqdto wfth ^two 

l^ttaHons of Eordpt^ sofdi^ and ooe battalton of nafive 
He had been given instmctions to sectjre" a peacrfal 
^toance into the Ihit(^ settlem^ts. If the Dutch would allow' 
this.," the Governor and Gouncil wer^not to be molestedMd all 
private property and the rights of individoals were to be left 
naaltered. The ostensible object of the English was to prevent 
tito fort from falling into the hands of the French. But if the 
Dutch refused admission to the _ fort, Petrie was authorised to 
make a forcible entry. Governor Van Spall was n6t prepared to 
surrender the fort to the English and he was making prepmations 
tod®f®hd thf si^e. Mr. Stevens the English agent weht over t<r- 
tbe Cochin fort to bring about an understanding between Major 
Petrie and' Van Spall. A conference >.was held on the n%ht <rf 
September 6th, 1795 when Van Spall agreed to sumenden the fat 
^thout resistance. But he wanted tjo obtain the consimt of 
Tiis council before executing his promise. The Englisb suspected 
that Van Spall was only tr3nng to evade the issue and therefae 
decided to seize the fort by force, A new army was sent from 
Teliicherry to assist Major P'etrie'. - Petrie cotnmenped operations 
on the night of Octol^r 19. Van Sp^ realised that resistance 
was ci no avail and revived the negotiations for peace. On Ibe 
’jtoth October 1795 the Dutch surrendaed the fort to the Eiiglish* 
Van Spall's' proposals for peace wpre not entirely accepted by the ' 
fdglkh. The Dutch Governor suggested that all office and 
soldiers who were in - Cochin should be transposed either to 
Batavia or Ceylon at the expense of the English Governsaoit. 
]tet this request was not granted. Petrie reserved the right 
to <&pose of the Dutch garrison as'he pleased Van Spall 
jn'oposed that the ftmcUi belonging to the Orphan, College and 
poor house should not be confiscated. He also proposed that the 
fortifications, Government house and other public buildings 
belonging to the Company should be left as they'were and not 
demolished. But the Ei^lish replied that these matters would be 
,4ein^d at thelf discretion. 

■Jhc^dtch flag ceased to fly over Malabar from October 
1795. What the Dutch seized from the Portuguese) tbey^urrendared 
to the English. • We have already exaifiined how the 
maoag^ to oust the Dutch firom Travancore 1^ the 
ogued with the Kaja. We have also referred to the. estsdflitli^SieDf 


of Engli^ influence in Ncnrth Malabar. When the exiled chieftains 
of North Malabar and the Zamorin of Calicut returned to their 
respective countries, they understood that the Dutch no loiter 
held any pretence of suzerainty in Malabar.* The Zamorin realised 
that he owed his position entirely to the English and Travancmre 
and that the former were destined to be his masters. Lord 
Qnmwallis sent General Abercromby, the Governor of Bombay, to 
settle the aflairs in Malabar. Abercromby sent two commissioners 
to enter into agreements with the Malabar chieftains cm 
behalf of the English. The commissioners allowed the chief¬ 
tains of Chirakkal, Kottayam and Kadathanad to be in cha^e 
of their own territories, but signed special agreements with 
them which recognised the rights and privileges of the Ei^lish. 
The Zamorin of Calicut, the most prominent of the Rajas in 
northern Malabar, had enthroned himself " without the concur- 
rraice or assent of any offlcer of the Company’s Govenunent.” 
The Zamorin had assiuned authority claiming all his ancient 
rights and privileges. Bufc the English entered into a treaty 
with the Zamorin on Avgust i8, 1792 which practically fflaced 

I With Cochin, there also passed into the hands of the British the Dutch 
(formerly Portuguese) settlements of Tangasseri on the point of land lying 
west of Quilon Bav and the following petty places:— 

1 Thnmboli Pattam 

2. Kattnr Pattam 

3. Attalakkad Pattam 

A, Manakodat Pattam . ' 

5. Antpny Fernandez Pattam 

6 . Tbekke Purupunkara Pattam 

7. Mundenvdli Pattam 

8 . Domingo Fernandez Patakka) Pattam 

9. Santiago F^ttam 

10. Taiveppu Pattam 

It. Blicho Rodrigues Pattam 

12. Saint Loins Pattam 

13. Durat Lemos Pattam 

14. Ramanthunithi Pattam 

15. Sondikalgttvankurie Silva Pattam 

16. P^liport Hospital Paramba 

Malabar Manual. Logan. P.*7I7 



Calicut at the disposal of the English Company. The 2 amorm 
was to administer his territories as a lease holder of the English. 
Even in the matter of appointment of his ministers, the Zamorin 
was to obtain the previous consent of the English. In 1795 the 
English si^ed a new treaty with the Zamorin, which further 
placed the Zamorin at the mercy of the English. In 1798 the. 
Zamorin practically relinquished his sovereign rights ; in July 1800 
his territories were transferred to the Madras Presidency. 


CHAPTER X 

The Dutch and thsir Europban Rivals in Malabar. 


' THE Dutch settlement in Malabaf was only one among the 
* many they had in the East. They had established their head¬ 
quarters in the Malaya Archipelago and strengthened their posi¬ 
tion in Ceylon before they had ventured on an atteu:k on Malabar. 
But their European rivals in the East had concentrated their 
attention mainly on their settlements in India. To the Dutch, 
the loss of their Indian settlements did not mean the loss of their 
Empire in the East. They continued their suz^ain authority in 
other ]>arts of tlje Oriental World. But, that was not the case 
with the Portuguese. When the Portuguese were /kiven out of 
Malabar, they were driven out of India. And when they lost 
their possessions in India, they, held no more in the East. The 
two important European rivals for the Duteh in the East were 
the Portuguese and the English. The Dutch gained the mastery 
of Malabar by seizing it from the Portuguese; they lost it when 
the English seized it from their hands. Even though the French 
had political designs over Malabar, they could not achieve their 
objects as their ingenious plans came to no good. 

When Holland liberated h^self from the shackles of Spain, 
the decline of the Portuguese power in the East commenced. 
The Dutch, flushed with a new enthusiasm and consciousness of 
their independence turned their attention towards the East, 


determined to oust the Portr^ese from their territories. 
The Portuguese—^the pioneers of European colonisation of the 
East—^had been enio3nng a position of undisputed sovereignty in 
India for a period of one hunSred years. The profligate wealth 
the Porti^uese bad amassed in India and the great ease with 
which’ they could carry on their administration had fostered 
d^eneracy. “ The Portuguese policy of conquest, conversion 
and commerce had its halcydn days. Now, elements of deteriora¬ 
tion and decay had begun to eat into the vitals of the Portuguese 
Empire in the East. The sudden acquisition of illgotten wealth 
and easy subjugation of vast tracts had turned the heads of the 
proud Portuguese officials. The race of heroes such as Albuquer- 
ques and Pachecos had given place to a base set of captains and 
administrators whose only thought was money.But as Hunte* 
observes if the system produced bitter fruits in Asia, it had its' 
roots in Portugal itself. The Portuguese Empire was ill-managed 
both at home and abroad. This was the condition of the 
Portuguese power in the East when* it was challanged by its 
powerful rival Holland. The Portuguese "who aimed at an' 
Empire in India both spritual and temperal, at wholesale conver¬ 
sion effected by conviction, bribery and fraud or violence, who 
considered no expenditure too large to effect their object, whose 
self-love had alienated all friends, and injustice created many 
enemies, were now on the eve of reagning their authority to 
others. Another power was now to become predominant in the 
East, another race was to try their hand at supremacy and 
another religion to be introduced*.” 

When the Portuguese saw the appearance of a powerful rival 
in their undisputed domains, they knew that they should strengthen 
thonselves for self-protection. In the early years they seem to 
have been confident of keeinng their own position, ^e Pmrtu- 
guese Viceroy wrote to his Wng in 1635 that he would ea^y get 
the better 6 i the Dutch as “ the Dutch were every where ccnrdially 
hated and only succeeded in carr]nng on trade by means of the 
forces at thdr disposal.” But the Dutch were more confident of 


1. 

2. 

3. 
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securing the supremacy in India. Dee Weert had very early 
clearly foreseen that when the Portuguese were turned out of 
Cochin they would be out of Indi^. As early as 1658 Van Goens 
was making busy preparations for ousting the Portuguese from 
Malabar. He wrote to the Governor General for re-inforcements 
and assured him of easy victory over the Portuguese. “We could 
make an attempt on Cochin where the Portuguese could collect 
their strongest naval forces,” wrote Goens, “ and if we are so 
lucky as to defeat them, the whole coast of Malabar and the 
pepper trade will be ours.” When the Portuguese realised their 
dangerous position, they wrote to the king of Portugal for further 
reinforcements. They clearly acquainted the king of the real 
state of affiiirs in India and informed him that unl^ they were 
properly assisted, the whole of their possessions would be lost.^ 
“ We earnestly implore Your Majesty,” the Portguese Governors 
wrote. “ to send us by next year adequate re-inforcements, other¬ 
wise, we shall not be able to resist the enemy at all.” But the 
re-inforcements which the Portuguese received were not of much 
avail in their attempts to maintain their possessions in Malabar. 
We have seen how the Portuguese were compelled to surrendw 
the “ town of Cochin with all its jurisdictions, income and lands 
with all documents and papers referring to the same and wbat- 
everelse that may be there held in the name of the king of 
Portugal*.” The Dutch allowed all unmarried true l»m 
Portuguese to be sent back to Europe. The married Portt^ese 
and Mestizoes were to be sent to Goa. After the su^ender of the 
Cochin fort the Portuguese did not make any serious attempt 
to assert their power in Malabar. The Dutch were left almost 
undisputed masters of the territories they had acquired by con¬ 
quest. 

The Dutch, however, seem to have been carefully watching 
the plans of the Portuguese. They knew that if they were to quit 
Cochin, the Portuguese would endeavour to obtain possession of 
it. Visscher* says in this connection, “They already affect to 
have claims upon it, and say arrc^ntly enough that the 
‘ Company are keeping it for their king.” Moens also in his 

1 . Lettrar dated 18th December 1658. ~~ 

a. Treaty dated 7th January 1663. 

?. Visscfa^ leqer No. ’ 
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memoirs says that there were various rumours t^arding the 
preparations the Portuguese were making for re-instating them¬ 
selves in India. The Portuguese were really making some 
preparations by strengthening their army in Goa. But whether 
it was for an attempt to regain their lost possessions or on^ for 
defensive purposes, is not certain.^ 

The Danes were comparatively insignificant rivals for the 
Dutch in Malabar. The Danes had some trade settlements in 
the Malabar Coast, but their interests in Malabar were purely 
commercial. Sometimes they supplied the local Rajas with arms 
in return for which they received pepper as is evident from the 
following letter by an English chief at Anjengo {1757):— 
“ As the Dutch on one side supplied him (Travancore) with arms, 
etc., and the Danes and other Europeans at times did the san^e 
at Coletchy (Kolachel) for which they got pepper, he withheld 
pepper from us under the pretence that we showed ourselves less 
friendly to him than others* The Danes had only two factories 
in Malabar—one at Edava and another at Colachel. Hamilton 
describes the Dane settlement at Edava as follows:—“ The Danes 
have a small factory here standing on the sea-side. It is a 
thatched house of a very mean aspect and their trade answers 
every way to the figure their factory makes Their Kolachel 
factray also was nothing more than a small store house. Still 
the Dutch were complaining about the ‘ jealousy ’ of the Danes 
at Calicut whoVere furnishing the Zamorin, the enemy of the 
Dutch, with mms and ammunition. 


1 ‘‘ Volume 13 of Vadulandsche D. Historic. Page 378 says that in the 

year 1669 it was agreed between Portugal and Holland that Cochin and 
Cannanore would remain Dutch as a pledge for arrears which were still due 
to the States by Portugal Why so, is a puzzle to which I can suggest no 
solution. The history does not say whether these arrears have ever been paid 
tw whether aify fresh settlement effected. But it is said that the Portuguese 
would have got the town if they were willing to make compensation for the 
expenses incurred by thfe Dutch ; but this amount was so large that they 
could not pay ”. 

Quoted by Mr. K. P. P. Menon in' History of Kerala. 

2. Fort St George Records. Quoted by Gailetti in his introduction to 

“ Dutch in Malabar - 

3 . Pinkerton " Collectian pf voyages gnd Travels” Vol. VIII p. 383, 
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The greatest of European rivals for the Dutch in Malabar, 
as we have seen, were the English. The main reason for the 
rivalry between the Dutch and the English was of course the 
ambition of both to secm-e the monopoly of Astern trade. The 
large profits made by the Dutch had excited the jealousy of the 
English and induced them to try a hand for the monopoly of 
trade. Visscher* writes “ The trade of the East India Company, 
so famous throughout the world, one of the main stays ot our 
country, and the resource of thousands of poor creatures who 
make their livelihood by the employment it affords them, has 

been greatly undermined by the English..At Cochin we see 

at least thirty English vessels, large and small, in the course of 
the year which , perform the transit between the neighbounng 
regions and put in here chiefly for the sake of provisions”. 
Visscher also observes that the English trade at that time was 
not so vigorous as the Dutch. The Dutch Company had the 
complete support of the home Government, while the English 
East India Company was a purely private concern. " The English 
Company was the weakling chUd of the old age of Elizabeth 
and of the shifty policy of King James ”, observes Hunter, 
“ while, the Dutch Company was the strong outgrowth of the life 
and death struggle of a new nation with its new Spanish 
oppressors.” The patronage of the Netherlands Government 
strengthened the Company’s position in India ai^d the Dutdh 
were able to maintain their supremacy unchalleng^ throughout 
the 17th century. But soon, the “ weakling child ” of England 
grew up into a sturdy youth and the position of tlie Dutch was 
seriously endangered. Even though England and Holland were 
at peace with one another in Europe, their Companies in the East 
were making use*' of every opportunity to ruin each other’s 
jHTOspects. Both Companies restorted to all methods—fair or 
foul—to achieve their objects in.tiie East. 

The Comparative position of the two compani^ in India 
in the 18 th century may be'understood from the following facts 
gathered from an article in the Madras Mail dated i8th Febmaiy 
1902:—“ An illustration of the relative position of the two rivals 
at the b^inning of the i8th century is afforded by a few 
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unpublished manuscripts in the British museum that possesses 

some claim on the attention of your readers.. It appears 

that on the 23rd November 1709, two Dutch ships, one of 30 guns 
and the other of 20 and the Dutch brigantine arrived off Calicut 
and anchored opposite the British factory there. On the 24th 
they approached nearer the shore, dropped anchor and promptly 
fired about 300 shots at the town, but did no damage be3«)nd 
kUling ‘ one Muckwa ’ boy and one goldsmith’s boy and 
wounding a moor woman. The Dutch .Commodore now called 
upon the masters of three native vessels in the roads and the 
Portuguese master of a British Ketch to proceed on board his 
ship. The master of the British Ketch obeyed the order and 
was then directed to land and warn the British factory to take 
care of themselves, for the Dutch were resolved to burn, 
sink and destroy all they could and that if the factory 
wanted goods, they might go with the ships to Cochin, tot 
the Dutch could su|fer none to be shipped at Calicut. The 
factory sent an English repreaentative to the Dutch Commodore 
to state that no notice could be taken of his verbal message and 
to desire that if he had anything to sa^ ,he would communicate 
it in writing and in English too as they were unacquainted with 
Dutch. But the Commodore replied that he was unacquainted 
with English,* so he again sent a verbal message and warned the 
factory to be careful for “ powder and balls had no eye .. .The 
Dutch sailed away from Calicut to Chittoa where th^ 
encountered nd opposition as the Zamorin had been unable to 
raise a force t* protect the place. They landed, raised palisades 
and laid the foundations of a fort on a spot of ground formerely 
granted to the English East India Company. They pifiled down 
the house wherein the Company had been wont to store its 
purchases of pepper after sifting it of all that was in it, while 
they threatened the servants of the Company whom thqr found 
there, that if they did not leave immediately they would be put 
in irons and shipped off as prisoners to Batavia. Then the 
Dutch returned to their ships and set sail for Anjengo where the 
English company had another factory... .The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment found it difficult to believe that, during the maintenance of 
a strict alliance totween England and the Netherlands the Dutdi 
would venture to publicly aid the ‘ King of Alleng’ in his derigns 




on the English factories at Anjengo ‘although by underhand 
dealings they have created a difference which they strove to 
forment into an open ruptore.”i 

The following accounts given by Mr. Gro^ who had an 
extensive travel in the Malabar coasts,- give an idea about the 
rivalry of the Dutch and the English in the i8th centruy. “ As 
mere traders, the English would never have got the footing they 
had, if they had not added' to that character the profession of 
arms both at land and .. .The Dutch especially insult us in 
their insinuations to the country Governments of our infaiority 
in that we are not possessed of a head place of arms, such as 
Batavia is to them, from whence our operations might be nu»e 
timely and more effectually applied to any exigence than as 
there now exists a necessity for waiting for orders and aids from 
Europe. They do not consider or at least do not add a candid 
confession of the treacherous and cruel supplantment of us in a 
time of full peace in the Spice Islands which are the mines, from 
whence they draw the means of supporting the extraordinary 
charges of that their boasted capital place in India, a competi¬ 
tion with which our trade, circumstanced as it has been since 
that fatal epoch could never well afford.... One of the reasons 
that the Dutch East India Company flourishes and is become 
more rich and powerful than ail the others is, its being absolute 
and invested with a kind of sovereignty and dominion more 
especially over the many ports, provinces &nd colonies it 
possesses in those parts. For it appoints magistrates, admirals, 
generals and governors, sends and receives embassies from kings 
and sovereign princes; makes peace and war at pleasure; amd by 
its own authority administers justice to all. The power of the 
Dutch by sea and land-is very great in the East Indies, where by 
force, adress and alliance they raised themselves and still support 
a great superiority in spite of the English Portuguese and other 
Europeans that have some trade there i but so inconsiderable are 
those that all of them together do not enjoy what the Hollanders 
mijoy. The Hollanders gave law to the very English, in 1662, 

1 . Ref Article entitled "Dntcfa Ascendancy in India. Its enforcemsat ' 
in Malabar in 1709" Published in the Madras Mail of the IStb Pdh. 19f^ 
^UMed by K. P. P. Metron in History of Kerala Vol. I. P. 385—^390- 


V «tbM j«^asy aM'ihe riv«|d^ 

: Even fl^tigfa tjje' Dutch apA the Bngiuh ^ 

' id a conflict in tte early^stage. there was a Ittter otliin^ 

between tire tw6 for the establiahment of trade'ahfl 
: i^^prw^tives. Tlie DnU* shsi^ted the to he intifsay 

thair enenfles and ihdting the local chieftains tor 
' "yyecher sjjeaks of Mr, Adams the head of tI»'Eiigl^h .tf 
' Mail enemy” of the Dntcb Company, "Being an , 

■' dot'ami^y". Visseher* writes* “.he incited the""" , 

< the late war, himsdf,lending in order*to promote if 

'■ dpEars'with which that prince defrayed the' expend 
' Wdr^ We have no reason to dbubt this story, mnce he evtip-^^. 
r.E^^isb Officers to assist the Zamcuih to defmid tort 
V'/'-agiunst'Our arms. Nay, more, when Chcttw^m .cmi^iB 
the'Eamorin andom people expelled the Englldiimmedm|; 
etbcjted a factory' there In order to secure the^ poppor trd^^,'^ 

' Vissf^er'amdudes from all these that the Dutch *< have'WV 
good to expect from the Eipglish”. “ The EngBsh 
'•' hut look with envious eyes upon the great influence odr dwayu^ , 

■ ■ ''pbmesses ui India and the confidence they inspire anmng . ^ _ 

natkuis with whom they trade. Iti would bfe better if our ift%k *4 ^ 
ImiIts would exanune more closely iij 4 o their own behaviom a^;; 
lsee whether tljeir arrogance is not the cause of thc inislrtM 
„dislike with yhidi they are regarded”. Viss(d»er’s,albijy^mj' 

' ' Mr.-Adams are further substantiated by the acdo^tt^ 

; ’ ■tfttfaitftw and others. Hamilton dearly assmts that port, 

■ q>eot by the .^anmrin in his- war with the 

■" the Em^iiah. ' The Tdlicberry records yrW' 

j'hjttna were given by Adams to the 
’ Baja and the Kolathiri prince. ' C . ... ’■ 

. ; theo^ theJWtdi and their European yf vala.ii^ 

; " iatiigidtiig against cat aiibther, with nattre prinices,..- 

''m» ditottiei^#'«omBei6.and harbou r ing one anothor’a .diimghW!ll?, _ 
V g siad c al peace between them. Tl» .Dsiph'- at 


t,, |trf.Gta|p-"ya^i«B'’ Easi.Iajte- Vol, Si P«»-»?. 

X' .iid. kr ^ _ ■ "X.' .■ 








' "^;' polit*' altid ;c0iitjteot!& i&'^tldr' 'tcM0£mCfW^^^w 

^;'^-JEnftipean riWis. Fori^n dii|»s-bdiild^iai .. 

.' i; ;. aiidl .th^ nse^ to reowe foragbeis u then: fort 
'’^''^'ooorttty; Galletti in this connection makes r^etenoe to q|^ 

’ =;]^unes Fmbes^ servant of thc^English East Iddi^ Comity 

jilinBQtojhi his (^^tal Memoirs that daring his visits to Qoi^in,.- 
^.^'^^ ^Wbhpany’s btfsineas he alwajrs received the IdndMt at^-- .:‘ 

' ti*® Governor and the principal inhabitohts. -'fte. “.. . 
and' the Dutch seem to have * j<^ed in a oombitHiPr 
n, '1e:|p^tion agauut the pirates in 17^0. . Whlbi the Eo^^^ at. 
^^:^<^idherry were attacked by Hyder M, the -Dutch Gpvogaor 
^'■'r iK^atA courteous lettas to the English and' even complied! .«n^ r. j;; .. 
'\..; requisitionsior supplies. ' This may birbecause of the fact ‘ 
f ^ mt Ifydd: was the common enemy of both the English and .the . 

■Dufadu Lata when Tipp^ invaded thd ''Trayancore JhM^ 
^^^'jthreatened an invasmn irf ,^Cochin F^, we find t&- putdi.;^? : ^ 
^ to the Englidi for help. ' The Dutch ^p^ed' a ' 

‘ action againll toe Mysoreann; l3ut, toe, Englito 
■' '■^:i,^p^yereidy: to toe overtures of the Dutch. Jfefore.^ti^ 
S^Xmpi^h (d the Dntto from Cochin, the English had gaide^^ i 
titorcb Galletfiquotes a Ifitt^ firom Qoi, 

*'havmg A greato: quantity of stores apd ammum^p^ * 


“havmg A gtoater quantity of stores apd ammu 
js lmmediatdy wanted to toe fidd, I have , matfe a 
i.i&ihm, the Governor M^ibeer Ar^Iebet^ ‘ read% 
‘^>i^eiy hssistance.”' • -' 




J / The Dutch and the English in Malabar blamed eadioQ^; 
w|.“'ftar mi^govemment and tyranny. Visscher’s/letters. 

" desetiptive details of the high handed policy of . the 
^'^TKdsibar e^pedally in Anjengo and AttingaL li^issclier 

out details about the opi«esave . admipia bi i tiiW of . 
!'^|Tdlitoerry and other parts by the Eh|^idfe. ' Tlw En^lidt 'Si&b'" 
were laying special emphads on the UnppiAdarity of the Dutdi 
'' ^'intho wesfe coasL; We'find toe GoVerobr .of Fort Marlboroog^- r,:'..'.'-' 
to the Gioyemor of Fort St.‘ George that 'the I^ich.- -L^.’ 
•;firjl>finiw!mao«nt nras everjnvhere altoorred 1^ the country people ' 

the- appesK^e Of ships alone. at^sOme settlements 
otoasion a revdL The fact is that the Malabar peofde 



. 1 ^ ^ little te;^d 6 *ifh ilie l^ke^^ipi^i 

?■ ; V ^ French'te In^ were too 

IhdrfactOTy asDr.rEjJ.^. 

V sU*^ with m^nsieuts. with. cash. TheT , 

' |i 9 td estaiilisBe^ a temporary «ttlement at Thiiichmy ..^ 

1 ^hsid stabh^ed th^rs. Bot' their business in Tdliehejtf; 

' _ 4 i^ .iiisfeprfficanl -Occ^ we find the. ' JWW 

(inveracvs compkinihg of the sup^ies of arms giveii by . 

.;' V'4 fomch to'the native chieftains. Bnt the French attenqvted^ 

■ ' i^^t^'snpremaey in Malabar only after the Dntdi had tef^ 

--r., .... — ■ .• 

■ ir ^•■",.• ■ ■'■ cHAPTEft XI. 

. 'pbLincAL Jam 6 ocrA|. Conditions op Macabax 
^ Dut^ Period. 


yiSSCHER'S letters contahi interesting details ahoot #1 
'' ' A. * political and social conditions of Malabar in the ' 

Evoi thon^ most ^ bte observatimiS are cocre^.bd.iV. 
|4;'4 ^ a .tradeiuy t04>iress those htcts which he thonght wofdi^ 

interesting^read^ to Jhb 'ctAn tfjh ^ Holland. -IK; 

rei^l^ Us aecodnts saffc^^. frrmi.'’the" hsmit'' defects- af. ^aiih;^ 
chMacteristi? the recwds of aU fmeign wTitelfl^ . . 

■ ', ... tta) 3 tliar bas never been a single poBtiad 

'' ^ .-the -traditional accxibnt <d QiaBman 
traveOecsin Iblabw ihtbe 14 th. 

{; ' 4 ^iibn^,was^d^ among tw^ kings. ^ 

: country (d'Malabar ate twclve’lt:fa^;-|^;i^|f?^^ 

$ 0 ji)W troops at hisconomand/V 
Vlio -the^jereatest of the Malabar Idnes is prObal^ Ihe '*14 ,. 


'v^ip the^gmtest of the Malabar longs is prpbaify ^ 

v-W^ ^ Fbttogii^ visited Malabar, they^oond the 
n^tiidid^ of prixtces. and i^eftaiw 
.'fa! mehtuXtts about more than foi^ .'|ii|^ 

wj^bv. Moeis notes dmt the-cbiri pirii^t^ 
9^lijjjSfab^.%j^;.>^.Zfai^^ of Calkn^ the Rajas of 

Me ^ tiiah» 






V aomber of kical cbksffajits-aadriiotfc* 

H ;.= «PjPy®d a partial. degree of. sovereigit aatl^^: . -..jf 

®*v ' , < j>ief t ain s were subordiui^te to the four principal Swuroop^uns^of ' 
V: {Calicut), Perimbatappu (Cochin). Thrij^ppft .' 

(Twyancorp) and Kolathunadu.(Kolatbiri),. < ... 

.» : We have seen hfaw these difierent. jNrinces were - in fre^aept" • 

] wars , ynth one another. The accounts of Fra. .Bartonmnea ^ 

;■ to fhep^tical sftuatkM ^^Malabar 'ue-wprth'qoojtii^;', “ 

\ prin^ who were ju}t unanim^ among thopi^^^T->" ^ 

other’s t^rit^es; carried away ^^esr. sol^ects^*, 

?i%4 ®*®tted the chief men against one aitotW, . 

famihes of their property and as they w^ too. we^^te^j ■ ^ ^ 

uD.opident and high s{^te^ people gave to, sogm pirtvatpi'’'’*"/ ■ 
j^^i^dmiduals full freedom toreveo^the injuries .which they, hjid f 

f“ some respects ^.political conditicm' of Malahar. i ■ 
of t^® i8th century bears resmblanoe to tiMt' - ' / 
Italy before it was united under the._hoase of Savoy. . T ! , . 

Malal^had no Oavour with lofty schemes of pnliti«al, nmfi. v ~ ‘; 

.C^aiibaldi with a ■ daring zeal of sdiftess potriotig^ '7 ' . 
notary acUvities of. Marflianda Vazma were the oufanra^" ’ 
^^754, .f“PrdiM|to personal ambition. He was. never impred:] i 

national unification ocpatriotum. His^nid"^ 


t**® annihih^tkm of the fewfid nol^y and C: 
of tlie powerful State of Travancqre. TiTm Ra^ c^JCpc^ 7 
-iad to concede smne, tmtoriea ,te: Mar thSf»|h^' .'"Vay ^ • .' - {7m-' '• 
®f f*ad .togive,np tBs.ppfitical' 

7 Mthem Malabar. Towards the endferf^ the Dnt^ p^^^ Wfe^l 77 %^ 

tte powerful State of Travancore in the south with extepSi^ ^ ' 

^ Cochin ‘shorn of her possess^ in the south, and the 

, .Samorin confiined to his territmes in. the north. The Kdlat^ ' ' 
,. ?^“^ *<* ** ® It was c^y a question of t^ 

Oft Samohn to bear the fate of diis Kdla^iiri. r - . 'v 

jT,.] ^ '■ ■ ^ ^ ^'/ 'J’- 

■ j ‘ ’ (Qte Dotdi period in Malabar is s^nificaht as it .iHtne^^"^^' ’ 7 

1. *:^ ,*^°^'*^ Nair t^tty. The If^ Chiefs of Malabar evm ^ ;„ ' 4 < 
' ■ " ^ recognised the authwify ^ the Kshatriya pri|^ ' 

j^d^aeto sovereigns in their oa^ i^tes, togansays 
. wni4i wasocenpied ^ Nairs in the 


is: V 

- V- 



'.' . Mj^nutttipinttif M^abar’ fbb oenbUl fiiaiM 

(^jesbriptivie and bistoiic^I occeont of tbe S&k:i^a^ »^4 
-mis a poaitioa'.’'’ he saiys “ so^umqtie and so lastiug 
' foc'foi^gn intenrention th^ aeems no reason, ndiy it shoold-iib^ ■ 

,. \'• faaye.oontinned for cratuiira, to come. Thdr,,Actions 

. . have been wisely described in Aeir own traditiomt-as^^';-' 

‘^'-^^-tend’^and/* flie.<»dfaf.”. ^L^Sn ah© 

gll.j^CJ^-T^ nn fet i al. s;^iit and tr^ticMas' of' the;'^ain;'.'1f^,jftii[^^!«3? 

‘vas^ '-ke^ by that 'freqn^ ^wais . 

:^^;^;.;:^ey lad. own i^stems-of doels and' 

■^' 0 -a carton byarhich.the chieftains took revenge 

f’'‘'r iia. the' tomily.' ■ Tb«c were'institntiois knottn- a8'-‘-lEa|^*r^| 

•C trainn^ to tte ^ple in the art of waftoe: The 

''. a gyinfta.«shnn adtoe practical instrn^mi m fi ghting 

,tor. *atoh dr-eiqioieo^ vetetan teatdier. The lirtabar 
y numbers of trained Nak warriors m 

; The strength of a jaince depended mainii^ npdn hjk \k 

? seen the great part ^Jayed by ’*" -. 

% ' Kto ;toees in the'W{^s of Mahtbar. The* Nair soldiers w^V' 


-1^ tte princes. “ The ^adu Vaa^ was the militaiy 
dktoidt and was koand to attei^ the Raja oi the tod^ or inardSt^v :>^ j 
Whoeever he . was directed with all the fi g h t ing men of hk'^ '^V. 
diritict) under the Desavazhfs or heads of their respe^®ye?'^g»i. 

It was also toi daty in thnes of' p^oe to assediMd '^a'^fM 
- Hairsbf,ho.di^h^eyoy-'two o tiuto years in ordnl . 

itt'0dj^diente' df^the Raja^ a mock or ra^iar'reat 
-Hafe # atotoer district........These combats jpwet}^.^ 

' to^l^led a view td keepng up the mufial spirit of 


>'.4' ■' . X .' • w>'^. 

, the destmetum of the power of tiie Kan noi^i^lhi^;^^ 




martial qaiit also dedmed. We have seen bow Hirttaadh^S 
VasmS ..succeeded in stamping out Nan: predc^dtomed to 

'Old we have sera h<Win his ixnini^^f 

^ to an end. The distrudnm oi v: 

' ' ft>X"'.\ ' '■ ~ ^ ■ '■ -■'.' 

. . -«*•■■ ■■ 

Vml tl 
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'iv-■ ..^^SW^Wr.qjf'tifr. .Nffl^ 

■>c''It-W^ earned oat -Iq? tbe'Mysa^feafi ■4)ttjraidttSw'''';fey'a>?aft|fW^ 

,;i.'' 'J?®^^ persecution, Tji^ ,)n^;'the b^bost^ o| 

■,^; j'h<>biKty.in North Maialnur. The , destroctioh oC ther-ptqi^r od^ii^ ,’ 

4 -’{faidat'iiohles brought about a cboaidete changeJn the ^soi^ ajp^’r >» 
li?#r,®tiilM^,sy!^wa,jpl J{aiabar„ Its direct ^reeidt' was the centfiE^^Stb" •J'X' 
.^te^ firatical power. It strengthened the. Jyjr aao^ t ' 

' the ruhng -ebieftatas: ^ Logan observes' the ljr^;. 


^JlO^^%ad fcfilMd tae bdlwazhagainst the tyranny and oj^liueshih.. 
^^^^l^hwbimrUletSL Now thie btdwark was destroyed. ’ . , ' 

t^e Naits were the predominant people'.'^/;- 

NflanfwwIiriM frm foirlv nmmtnpnf • * VfUpKikfe ' 


',£tl^ Itonboodiries tqowete fairly prominent. . ^ 

,,^ ihat the^Nainboodiries were ‘ e]Dercising.8eCulae.aUth^i^r^,l - i 
were J" the possessors of cotain domv^ irtOi Jfaars ^^ ""- ' :'J- 
t&eir service over idiom they had thejpoarar dSchpital v' 

. ‘'Thqr had -also the patron^ of all officii awd J ;% ' 

%. -digoi^es within their territoiies...thqr were also sQmethQCs ..'-.V-^' > 

f*'{lwds over oertain tertitoties exercismg the right of mahh^ war.'l. 

'n ;.'!1^eNahibeodi]ies were generally rich-land lords and^ ah such' they ■ 
1 ^;'' cumiUanded great inflnence in' the country. Some Nambopdiii 
tiEahiadns were sovereign kings, for'enunide die . Na|nbbO(hri. ,. 

o~>?‘Mias of Etapolli, Porakkad, Paroor, etc.; • -> ' 

■y" ''Besides 'the Namboodiries diare..were the. *Cauiialsit>^; '^'' 
'Rasidoors.’ The Caimals, were 
"^^’Bose e ssi n g the .right (tf making wy. Samei' " 


I'liKdlie princes in whose territ^es dwy are rituate^ 
'^eraers' were mdependent; the . .difference ^i^ieoided 
;|ln^|ege th^ received in ancient times. Vieschre 


L Vuidter {sttar Mo. XIIl. 
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The traction ef Ifs^ihar is,tluit tlw.cpiiatiy: ina aivsn-tO^'-V'y 
dnmhy f!ara>i»aeM. - 'lhe.ils|iih(^riw nM oqnnt^ 

Ms.-'Later whk ritefaf iw a aarefiyM l ajnitete Nanboodiiin'-hn^,. '■' 

of tl^MeaUanthaiitjr. ;Theie wne Uommr a few nfit|loMiS'' 
l||il».aaMre thaw <<i)l - tte^ddaha id EdappalH, FtacaUd * Fhmr. - 

: 3K tte CMumK ware;tha prineipal -aaUes of tba coontcy. 
ates', MW dw. inaiw m ' CainwbJ- and ' Martlttvas'- eg. 
>ft*ro»"lfaafa«B-Sa^^te^^•‘ ■-■( - - '• - ■■ 

;■■■ 7 (■ ■ ■ V ■ ■ 

■*•'■■ -.'X, -- ■.,; 





"' ^^ftlicy.' In nu^ '|lBcii» • t|S^ #ap»4^ipoi^^ 

'4'‘'^'||i|i^'ft'4&tiict.^'d^ in Use 'tabar d .tl^'pHiic»i"‘v:'|^|^ 

■ T cfaiiBftaiiis 4becn> Was another class bl •MencMis.-Mtosa j^ 

. .'^w ’ !w$Hdt' was to--fimfe ^ letters of thw Raja.' ' Ifeooa WbI;; 

,.,V . ,j^Ua'pohfmed the Rajas on the Nairs. 

' #(S« higb^ titles than Ifenon like" Meoon Mare ’* fmi-' 

: ■" Special'tneatipn has been made about the Syrian CMstM 
by'aU the I^tcb wntas. Vlsscher erdtes a 
'V. - C^^Btsahs Malabar were ^v^bie^into three da ss e s 
r/ ' ,j ]Bilriopeam, ^he jnindpal of whom were the F^ngnese^'^jfc ^ 
vlSq^fish^and^ Dutch; the Topasaes, wiio^spraag^ircmmiini^^^ 
d.whitc^ and Indians and the native Christians' o£ imitliijpM 
.,' The native Chiristians were divided into two „ ^ 

viSi, new Christians^ and ,St. Thomas Cbristnns. Thar 
. Cfar&thud weri niostlv converts fnmi low castes. The St. ThdMjwjff- 
. T^toisiiajw or S;jnriair Christians Jbblieve that thfjf' have bi^:^ 


1.'* The tlslabSlr Kaja's naed to emplc^ large namber of scribes to Isdk^ 
' after their Mbnctarial work. MnsTra leaves were need for writing pnrpoaWb' 
ThiWero]^ scribes were bSieditary digaileries basing sgspial cigbte'.m|C 
privity tr^fhnially attacked fo tiMir oCBce.' BarbCka'gbWs 
soconnt abont the royal ecAbes at Calknt:— 

' 1'.^!: V'' '^.^TbaKingOf Calient keeps many cIpkscoMtaintlymbiS'plaoa't'.fliift 
^ eak ioom; asparate and far firarnTthe King, sitting op I w nch e d 'iiri 

fl j thi sfEwxs of the Kings' revdhde and his alms and that wliiiiibii 

' ; ; iind iheGom^Wnts which are preeeated to the King gad iid 

l)iie aCeoinit of the' collectors, of taxes. AU this is og broad iftMilflilh 
‘.'^;jeii|pato tree, withoBt ink, iritta pass of iniQ.’’ ; , . ; 

'"'.'tM. jS^dbosa. "Description of the coasts^ AfricaatHf Malsbar-ih'ii 
^Id j klSi ii i^ V fhe tiMh centniy" P IIP. ■ > 

- " ‘ ^ higher dignity - being gtoidy ^ 

' 'iton'^.iheWngnto Manen, meaning scribe. The titled MOaon iaooahnlM” 
' ^^Tbsjaeiir Hairs- .Thp applican'irpresents hhaself briene the Rajatod-gjlg 
.]i^:‘^'h«ai^wi)eU|aoney,'dat«!iceediagRs Oanddie Ibtiaiffba apbtokiiiqit 
. a cwg it d f' caltahim .|biy;hw Bmpewitb theuirni Tlanon’ nddadd^ji^ to 

.'gvg||^.aniilb^-.diej^iMrward'8^ledltoroolr ali.* - 

Pf Mtei&'«Srt«ry vt Rawlh V^;B-,P..43»rd(h' ■>. 

i i T c" ■, ■: ■' ... 



■‘^,teiVjsscher*s> dpiiitQ&. %. 

. -■■wj’^ns, bpca^^ .tiieif. '.'mirirl' ntniw-^ rti* 

Ksh^ and ihey ■ fcJhw»»»rf rtJt» fj ^a'w iaatgdagk^^iu^' 
^ ;>'-.^uuch rites.. AiiHHig S3nfan Onlstiana itani^^ 

. Cj^Mltcs also,. The Sjniaas bad snfiared niany’perseciitiai^ ^nm, 
" - utcl .^pistoand Visschar notes that many of their (fanndia h{ai« 
.6^ semed by the Roman Chtfaeliesitt^ tiig^ (rf the ti^irnrir^ 

Moens m^es s^e observations about the lustoiy of 
> Syrian C%risti^ in Ifalabar. In 1751 three Syriah biriiBpft 
„ jmA to Malabar hy the patriarch of Antioch. When th^ 
at ‘ bassonin Persia ‘ they were kindly 
^ ^och Company there. Thr^ 

****^ ™ ®“* of the Con^any's sh^ “Dising th^ a^imla - 
'. '. Cochin thq^ were assigned suitahte lo^ngs by the Dntcit 
/. agandtt and shown every coarte^» Mar Thome, the local Syriaa .’ 
V, biriiop, refnsed to pay re^pecte to the visitors. The 
. mwder was going to have him bronght to Cochin by farced la^ 
^^ he eame to hearof it and fled inland and they conld not 
hainds on him In 1753 on the'oocasion of a meeting betw^V 
^ king TraVancore and the Patch C oiwnaiifW^ tbf^thref 
agniis hiehnps woe introduced to the>king and . 

^Jjocial protection. The Syrian Christians in ^he Ptttch-yhitip^' ■ 
nlWays engaged in party quarrels and fighte. ' ■ ' 

^ . C 'Xhe . Roman Catholics ’wt^ n o f n a rk^ y siqipwk>rvW-''' thit ''’; 
’^irian Chjrisfiaos. Visscher-not^ fljat in bis time th^ hod 
iMhp^ and one Archbishop!. T£ie''ArdibisIiop h^ his Msiiliini^- 
^ '^Ambefcatt a few leagues from Cpchai.*’ TheJfloi^t^i 
used to show great respect ' to the Bisniih: 
tht^. with a, disjday of arn^ end fiing of cannon, ■ 
hoping to than the same hononr .ats to Knga,** There-waSa 
^ Bi^p .at Cranganortf who ptas, under fte protection of ': 
.jBeri^any. There pas.no Wfor the Patch that the USonniMt:-' 
siiis Spools! inttigne'. 'wi^ the Pertoi^etiB against them an' 
^irtagmand .IM priests were ah^ at variance WiAf, 


Among the Roman Christians was included the class of 
Topasses.i Moens notes that a great number of these Topasses 
were to be found near the forts of the Company. They were 
proselytes of the Portuguese. “They were so much attached 
to their religion that nothing would induce them to give it up. 
Their superstitions out did even those of the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards.” Topasses were the off-springs of Portuguese marry¬ 
ing natives.* 

There were many Jews in Malabar especially at Cochin. 
The Chief Jew settlements were at “Cranganore, Parur, Maday 
and Paluthi.” The Jews had always found protection at the 
hands of the Malabar princes. During the period of Dutch 
supremacy, the Jews at Cochin were under the leadership of a 
chief-tain called the ‘ Mudaliar.' When Cochin was captured by 
the Dutch, the Jews came under their protection. The Jews had 
assisted’ the Dutch when they were carrying on their seige of 
Cochin. 

The Jews had always been persecuted by the Portuguese 
and that was the main reason that induced them to side with the 
Dutch in their attempts to capture the fort of Cochin.. The Jews 
in Malabar were distinguished into two classes, white and black 


1. Moen makes the following observations about them :—‘ On the taking 
of Cochin there j^ere many Topasses here and along the coast who were the 
descendants of the Portuguese. Some were slaves who had been given their 
freedom, others were the ofl-springs of native women with whom their masters 
had formed temporary alliances. After the Portuguese left the place they 
assumed the surnames of their masters. Prior to 1663 they had a Bishop of 
their own. and a cathedral within the town of Cochin When the company 
took the place they came under their protection aud were allowed the exercise 
of their religion. They were placed under a captain and four ensigns as well 
as other subordinates.” 

2. Moens observes as follows :—"They furnished the troops of the Dutch 
company with victuals and all other assistance hoping that they would enjoy 
under this company the greatest civil and religious liberty. But when our 
troops were compelled before the end of the good monsoon to leave this coast 
without having bsen able to take Cochin, the Portuguese did not fail to make 
the Jews feel the terrible consequences of their revenge. For no sooner had 
the Dutch retreated than a detachment of soldiers was sent to the Jewish 
quarters and pillaged it and set it on hre. The inhabitants then fled to the 
high-lands and only returned after Cochin was taken by the Dutch." 
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jews. The white Jews claim to be the original settlers in Malabar. 
They were mainly foreign immigrants into Cochin from Europe, 
Arabia and Persia. The black Jews, larger in number than the 
white Jews, were mostly natives or of a mixed Jewish-native 
origin.* 

The Dutch. writers make special mention of the ‘ Moor ’ or 
the Mohomedans in Malabar.* The Moors were the chief foes the 
Portuguese had to encounter in Malabar. The arrival of the 
Portuguese in Malabar roused the jealousy of the Mohomedans 
who had the monopoly of trade. The Mohomedans* were there¬ 
fore vigorously attacking the attempts of the Portuguese in 
establishing domination in Malabar. They were very influential 
at Calicut and *' indeed were almost masters of the place/ 
The Dutch company used to enter into an agreement with the 
cWef Mohamedan chieftain every year for the supply of turmeric. 


1 Visscher makes the following observation about the White and Black 
Jews in Malabar:—' ‘The black and white Jews inhabit the same District, the 
latter occupying the banks of the river. The white are much richer and more 
powerful than the black who are mostly of the slave race and amount, I have 
been told, to 2,000 souls in Malabar. The number of white Jews who have of 
late come here from Europe, Bagdad and Cairo is small; but there are some 
also who have heen settled here for many centuries. They try as much as 
possible to prevent inter-marriages with the black Jews, although these some¬ 
times take place." Ref. Visscher’s letter Mo. 18. 

e 

2. A very good authority for the origin and early history^ of the Muslims 
in Malabar is ‘Tnfat-Al-Mujahidin’ of Sbaiykb Zaynnd Din, translated from 
Arabic into English by Lt. M. J. Rowlandson of the Madras Army in 1833 
and published for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain ; a revised 
and annotated translation was recently published by the Madras University, 
the translator being Dr. Mohomed Husayn Nainar. 

3. Day makes the following observations about the Malabar Muslims 
(who are called Mappilas), "At the end of the last century .when Malabar 
was distracted by wars and desolated both by those who called themselves its 
friends as well as its avowed enemies, the Ma];q>ilas were divided into two 
distinct classes, those residing along the sea coast who were traders or large 
farmers; and those inland called ‘Jungle Mappilas’ who lived by rapine, 
murder and kidnapping children some of whom they sold as slaves to the 
supper-cargoes of vessels, but to the greater part to the French at 'Mahe and 
the Dutch in Cochin.” 


4. Visscher’s letters XIX. 



The most powerful of the Moors was the All Raja of Canna- 
nore with whom the Dutch had entered into many treaties. 

Moens observes that there were many “foreign heathens in 
Malabar” during the Dutch period of hegemony. “ They were 
divided into four classes,” he writes—"Pandits Canarians (Konka- 
nies), Banias and silver-smiths.” There were about 25 Pandits 
in Malabar according to Moens. They were Tamil or Telugu 
Br ahmins proficient in some branch of Sanskrit learning. They 
were acting as priests to the other three classes. About the 
Canarians, Moens makes the following observations :—“ They get 
their living chiefly by trade ; for most of them are traders. But 
there are also many who apply themselves to agriculture. Some 
of the trading Canarians are prominent wholesale merchants 
trading with foreign nations, others native traders, others are 
retailers and supply ever5d;hing domestic except live stock. For 
this purpose they have their stalls or little shops underneath the 
houses in the town, which they rent from the residents. For the 
use of these stalls they have besides the rent to pay certain taxes 
annually to the poor house. They keep in stock all kinds of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, betel leaves, areca, rice, clothes and 
Chinese goods and articles which they have exchanged with the 
Maco* traders for other goods or brought from them.” The 
Canarians or Konkanies were under the protection of the Dutch 
and subject to their jurisdiction. (We have referred to the 
frequent qu^jrels between Cochin and the Dutch over the ques¬ 
tion of this jurisdiction). The Banyas were a trading caste in 
Malabar, not so numerous as the Konkanies. They were also 
under the special jurisdiction of the Company. Moens also makes 
refafence to the silversmiths, dyers and shoe makers. 

Visscher* gives an interesting accoiint about the mode of 
Government prevalent in Malabar at that time. “ The Raja is 
supreme in those dominians wluch were subject to him, but not 
in the free inheritance which belonged to the minor Rajas and 

Caimals.They know little of assemblies, councils and 

parliaments. The Raja chooses his favourites at his pleasure, 
consulting them in particular cases, but generally being guided 


1 . Portuguese town in China. 
Visschw letter No. Xf 





solely by his own will, unless that will should entirely counter to 
the custums of the country.” No doubt the Rajas were arbitrary 
in the exercise of their powers. But the arbitrary authority of 
the Raja was only a later development. The Malabar Rajas 
originally were mere feudal chieftains depending for their power 
on the allegiance of their feudal nobles. The nobles held lands 
on feudal tenure and undertook to support the Rajas with men 
and money in times of war. It was the arrival of the Emropeans 
that brought about the radical change in the political system of 
Malabar. The foreign merchants assisted the Rajas by supplying 
them with arms and ammunition and soldiers trained in new 
methods of warfare. This strengthened the position ot the Rajas 
as against their feudal nobles whose support they required no 
more. The Rajas realised that they could carry out their designs 
with the support of foreigners and launched on a new policy of 
suppressing the power of their feudal nobility. The foreign 
merchants helped them in this task as they found that the power 
of the feudal barons was not coducive to the advancement of their 
commercial enterprise. In 1723 the English at Anjengo “resolved 
inspite of money expenses to put down the enemies and subject 
the country to the King.” The foreign merchants “ preferred to 
have on the throne a despotic sovereign unaided by council or 
clergy who could of his own accord assign them monopolies of the 
produce they come in quest of and enforce the same with a 
strong arm.” As we have already seen, Marthanda Varma was 
the first prince of Malabar who struck the fatal blow*at the power 
of the feudal barons. When he organised a powerful standing 
army and trained the soldiers in novel methods of warfare under 
the supervision of western generals, the power of the ^cal 
borons ceased to exist. His policy was successfully followed in 
other parts of Malabar. 

Before this scheme of centralisation of power was carried 
out, the national assemblies were playing a prominent part in 
State administration. The system of village republics existed 
in Malabar from very ancient times. “Socially and politically 
they exercised considerable influence on the community. They 
formed centres of local self government. They managed all local 
affairs, possessed common funds, levied cesses to meet certain 
local expenses and acted as arbitrators or judges in matters of 



dispute arising between persons living within the limits of their 
local jurisdiction.”' The National assemblies form a peculiar 
feature in the early political organisation of Malabar. They were 
in existence from pre-historic days and had always acted as a 
curb on the despotic tendencies of the administrators. The 
power of these assemblies was so great that the Rajas were 
bound to consult them for all important matters. Dr. Fryer 
(17th century) describes the Sates of Malabar as ‘’having a 
government most like aristicracy of any in the east, each State 
having a representative and he to act according to the votes of 
the Nair gentry in full assembly.” But the power of these 
assemblies had generally declined during Visscher’s time ; they were 
“ never held except in cases of emergency." Visscher notes that 
there were two kinds of assemblies—one assembling under orders 
of the Raja and another by the spontaneous will of the people. 
But the Rajas were doing everything in their power to put down 
the influence of these assemblies. The arrival of Europeans, 
the assistance they rendered to the Rajas, the invasion of the 
Mysoreans—all these resulted in the annihilation of the old feudal 
system in Malabar and its replacement by a powerful monarchcai 
despotism. The observations of Mr. Murdoch Brown to 
Dr. Buchanan are worth quoting in this connection. “ By this 
new order of things the Rajas were vested with despotic autho¬ 
rity over the other inhabitants, instead of the very limited 
prerogatives that they had enjoyed by the feudal system under 
which they would neither extract revenue from the lands of their 
vassals nor exercise any direct authority in their districts. Thus 
the ancient constitution of Government was in a great measure 
destroyed without any other being substituted in its room. 
The Raja was no longer what he had been, the head of a feudal 
aristocracy with limited authority, but the all powerful deputy 
of a despotic prince, whose military force was always at his 
command to curb or chastise any of the chieftains who were 
inclined to dispute or disobey his mandates.”^ 


1. History of Kerala by K. P. P.’Menon, Vol. I, P. 259. 

2, Canara & Malabar by Dr. Clandios Buchanan. Vol. II—F. 190. 



CHAPTER XII 


« 


THE SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION IN MAT.ABAR 
IN THE DUTCH PERIOD 


W E' have described in the previous chapter the political condi¬ 
tions in Malabar in the 17th and i8th centuries and 
referred to the growth of royal absolutism. But royal absolutism 
did not mean the unrestrained t3nTany of the Rajas. Writing 
about the middle of the i8th century, Gollennesse observes. 
“ One point must be noticed here which is of great importance in 
the company’s service, viz., although the kings and princes 
exercise great authority over their subjects, affairs are so 
r^ulated by the laws of Cheraman Perumal that their rule can 
in no way be called despotic. Subjects obey their king ungrudg¬ 
ingly as long as he remains within the limits of the law.” 
Gollennesse notes that the people implicity obeyed the Raja only 
when he was within the limits of the laws. But if the Rajas 
were to issue orders calculated to injure the interests of the whole 
community,, they would not be obeyed. A similar observation 
has been made by Van Rheede' in his memorandum. He says 
“ Subjects are not bound to observe any orders, commands or 
whims and council decisions of the king which are not in con- 
finnity with their laws welfare or privileges, eind have not been 
approved in their own district and ratified at the meeting of their 
district assemblies.” Van Rheede again notes:" ” No King of 
Malabar has the power to make contracts which are prejudicial 
to the interests of the land lords, noblemen or Nairs, such a king 
would run the danger of being expelled and rejected by his 
subjects.” When we examine the early treaties between the 
Dutch company and the'Rajas, we invariably notice that these 
treaties have been concluded with the consent of the chief nobles. 
We find in these agreements clauses which definitely assert the 
consent and co-operation of the nobles.* Martin Huisman sa}^ 
that “ the kings had indeed the power to make certain treaties 

1 . Memoiandom of Hendrick Van Rheede, Para (11). 

1. Refer to the treaties between the Cochin Raja and the Pnteb >■ 1$74. 
1679, 1682, etc. 
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which might in some measure extend the jurisdiction of trade by 
sea but they could not do so against private rights.” 

People used to assert their rights not only in cas^of 
contracts and treaties, but in matters of taxation also. A 
notable instance of this kind may be seen in the resolutions 
passed by the ‘ nattars ’ of Nanjanadu protesting against the 
illegal impositions of the Travancore Raja. A resolution passed 

by the Nattars in December 1713 says "_Hereafter we should 

in accordance with the Royal commands of our sovereign 
Kulasekharaperumal continue to pay ‘ Anjili ’ and ‘ Melvaram ’ 
alone, but not any ' Kottappanam ’ and unusual taxes and 
should protest against such attempts by unitedly making a bold 
stand and (if necessary) by emigrating. We should honourably 
keep up all the privileges or rights which our ancestors enjoyed 
in old days....:. In thus asserting our rights if any Pidi^ai or 
village or any single individual is subjected to loss by acts of 
Government, we should support them by re-imbursing such loss 
from our common funds. If at such times any one should get 
into the secrets of Government and impair the privil^es or rights 
of the country, he should be subjected to public inquiry by the 
“ Nattars.”! Flight to the mountains abandoning cultivation 
seems to have been the retaliating step taken up by the people 
against excessive taxes. A resolution passed in a meeting of 
ryots at Nanjanad dated i6th Karkatakam 898 M. E. (1722) says 
“ On account «f the heavy taxes imposed on us and the cruel 
treatment we were subjected to till the Kumbhom harvest of 
895 M. E., we were forced to leave our fields imcultivated during 
the whole of the year 896 and retreat to the mountains.” The 
following resolutions passed by the ryots of Nanjanad will prove 
their great zeal for popular rights:—” We will be prepared to 
make a bold stand and resist by force if any meanness be taken 
to enforce the unjust imports and even be willing to migrate into 
another country, leaving our Kumbhom crop behind.” " If any¬ 
body were to betray the proceedings of this assembly being 
bribed by the Government Ofi&cers or consent to pay the unjust 


1. Quoted by Nagam .\iyya from the edicts found among the records of 
the Periavittu Mudaliar. 

Re: Trav : State Manual Vol. I. Ch. VI, P. 319—23. 
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taxes he shall be liable to pay with his person and property the 
penalty for such gross treachery.” "If any person from Nanjanad 
north and south serve as an accountant under the Government 
or betray our affairs, he shall pay the penalty by forfeiting 
his property.” The ryots of Nanjanad concluded their resolu¬ 
tions by swearing by their deities " Thammalaya Perumal and 
Bhoothalingam ” that they would preserve the rights of their 
assemblies. 

The spirit and enthusiasm shown by the ryots of Nanjanad 
were characteristic of the people of Malabar in the 17th century 
and the early half of the i8th century. We have already des¬ 
cribed the circumstances by which popular rights had to give 
place to royal authority. 

The system of administration in the countries of Malabar 
was essentially of an orthodox Hindu pattern. According to the 
traditions of Malabar, the country was originally entrusted by 
Parasurama to the Brahmin Namboodiries. They followed the 
typical traditions of the Hindu polity. 

The joint family was the unit of the social system. A 
number ot joint families constituted a village. Villages were 
administered by autonomous republics or village assemblies. 

The country was divided into Nadus which were sub-divided 
into Desams. The village headman was known as Desa Vzshi 
or Madambi. The Desa Vzshi was in charge of ^le administra¬ 
tion of the village temple and its properties. He h3.d the general 
superintendance of all the affairs of the Desam or village. Some¬ 
times two or three villages were under the jurisdiction of one 
Desa Vazhi. He assisted the Government in the collection of 
revenues and other dues. He had to supply a fixed quota of 
soldies to the king in tim es of war. He exercised certain police 
and judicial authority in the village with the help of the 
‘ Pramanis ’ or leading citizens. The ‘ Pramanis ‘ had no here¬ 
ditary rights. “ Any respeetable man in the village who was 
considered as more intelligent than his neighbours and who was 
on that account resorted to by the inhabitants for the adjust¬ 
ments of their little differences gradually acquired among them 
the title of Pramani.”* If a village had no Pramanis to settle 

1. K. P. P. Menon. History of Kerala. Vol. II. P.378. 
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disputes, the inhabitants used to carry their complaints to the 
Pramanis of the neighbouring village. The Desa Vazhis and 
Pramanis were paid by the litigants for the settlement of their 
disputes. The Desa Vazhi had other sources of income. He was 
entitled to the produce of one plantain tree and one cocoanut 
tree from every landlord besides contribution for ghee, sugar, etc. 

The Nadu Vazhi was an officer superior to the Desa Vazhi. 
He was the chief of a Nadu or district and exercised jurisdiction 
over ail the villages in his Nadu. He had a share in the royal 
revenue besides numerous other sources of income. He was the 
chief poUce, judicial and military officer of the district. 

The Nadu Vazhi was subject to the jurisdiction of the Raja 
to whom he supplied soldiers in times of war. The Rajas were 
assisted by their prime ministers in all matters of administration. 
Prime Ministers in Cochin and Calicut were hereditary officers; 
the Paliath Achens were the hereditary prime ministers of Cochin 
while Mangat Achens were the hereditary prime ministers of 
Calicut. In Travancore, however, the office was not hereditary. 

Concerning the administrative system of Calicut, Buchanan 
says that the business of the State was conducted’by the Zamorin, 
with the help of four hereditary officers called ‘ Sarvadhikariakars.’ 
They were (i) Mangat Achen (z) Tinancherry EUayatu ( 3 ) 
Dharmothu Panikker (4) Paranambi. There were inferior 
Kariakars appointed by the king for the collection of revenues 
and custom^. The defence of the country rested entirely on such 
of the Nairs as received arms from the Zamorin. In cases of 
emergency certain tributary chiefs were summoned to supply the 
king with soldiers. 

Mangat Achen, the Zamorin’s hereditary prime minister, had 
his original seat at Chattodathu Idom in Vattoli where he enjoyed 
the title of ‘ Valunnavar ’ under the Rajas of Kottayam. His 
services were permanently transferred to the Zamorin by one of 
the Rajas of Kottayam. 

Dharmoth Panikker or Tamme Panikker was the com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Zamorin’s army. He was in charge of 
the Zamorin’s kalari where .instructions in warfare were given 
to Nair youths. Tinayanchery Elayadu and Paranampi were 
Brahmin ministers of the Zamorin. “ A distinction was obeserved 

'' 19 



betweai the ministers and the Nadu Vazhis, thot^h both held 
their offices by hereditory right. While the ministers like thiB 
Nadu Vazhis had to obtain the recognition of the Zamorin in the 
form of a writ or sannad before they could succeed to their 
predecessor’s place, in theory their app<mtments ceased with the 
death of the Zamorin, as being attached to his p»erson, and there¬ 
fore had to be renewed at the Ariyittu Vazcha by his successor.” 

The administrative system .of Travancore was different from 
that of Cochin or Calicut. The Raja appointed his Dewan or 
Dalawa and there was no hereditary rule of succession. Social 
distinctions or rank were never the qualification for the appoint¬ 
ment of the Dalawas in Travancore. The greatest ministers of 
Travancore—Rama lyen and Kesava Pillai—were persons who 
rose from low official ranks to high positions of eminence by 
virtue of their conspicuous abilities. The following accounts 
abouts the administrative system of Travancore are taken from 
the Report of Lieutenant Arthur.* “Under the Dalawa or 
Dewan there is a chain of officers all dependant on each other 
in regular gradation for the management of the revenue and 
all other affairs of Government; thus the whole country is 
parcelled out into a certain number of grand divisions over 
each of which a principal officer termed Valia Sarvadhikariakar 
presides and his authority extends to all matters of a revenue, 
commercial and judicial nature. These great portions of the 
coimtry are again divided into a certain number of parts 
each tmder the secondary controlling management of a Sarvadhi¬ 
kariakar and these again are subdivided into districts under 
the management of a kariakar who has a residency in certain 
principal places in his district. Other officers termed Proverthicars 
are the last in gradation among the managing officers of 
respectability, but under them again there are several inferior 
officers called Chandrakars, Toracars and Villakkars or peons 
who have each a distinct and separate office. Besides the 
above there is an officer appointed in each of the three great 
divisions who is entitled the Melu Vicharippuker and the nature 
of his office is partly judicial.” 

Visscher’s letters contain de^riptive details about the 
administrative system of Cochin. “ The Raja chooses his 


1. Lt. Arthur’s Report—Selections from the Records •f'Tra P. tS. 
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favourites at his pleasure, ccaisulting thm in particular cases^ 
but generally being guided solely by his own will, unless that will 
^ould run entirely counter to the customs of the country. Many 
keep near them a Brahmin to instruct them in the fundamental 
and long established laws and customs.”* The Raja appointed 
royal guards to safeguard his possessions. “ These guards were 
bound to defend such places at risk of their lives and to attack 
the assailants for whose death they were not hdld responsible.” 

The administrative systan in Cochin was essentially different 
from that of the other countries, as the Raja had placed himself 
by treaty obligations under the protection of the Dutch Company. 
Even though the Dutch did not directly interfere in intamal 
administration, the Raja used to take their advice in all 
important matters. The administration of Cochin was carried 
out by a body of ministers consisting of Paliath Achen, Thala- 
cfaennor, Manakkotta Achen and a captain appointed by the 
Dutch Company.* Paliath Achen was the hereditary prime 
minister and commander-in-chief of Cochin. The ministers, 
however, had no jurisdiction over the foreigners and the 
Christians who were under the special protection of the Company. 
Besides these ministers, there were other administrative officers 
like Sarvadhikariakar, Kariakar, Menon, Mudalpidi, Niyc^gan- 
mar, etc. The Dutch and the Raja jointly exercised the right 
of removing these officers in all cases of miscondnct.® The 
heir-apparent^was stridy fwbidden to interfere in the administra¬ 
tion. 

Revenue Administration 

Visscheer* gives the following account concerning the revenue 
administration in Malabar in general and Cochin in particular— 
“ The Malabar States in common with all others in the world 
possess certain fixed revenues and fimds for replenishing the 
treasury and maintainii^ royal form and the welfare of the State, 
thon^ here the Raja’s incomes are not very large or out of the 
common. Their chief profits are derived from their private 
estates and the inferior princes are often richer than the reigning 


1. Visscher's letters No. XI. 

2. Refer treaties of 1674 and 1682. 

3. Refer t« the treaty of 1684. 

4. Visrchers letter Mo. XI. 




sovereign being possessed of lai^er free and hereditary properties.” 
Commerce was a source of great income to the Rajas, especially 
to those who had forts in their possession. In Cochin, a ten per 
cent duty was levied on all goods imported into the kingdom and 
six per cent on all exports. AU goods imported by the Dutch 
Company were free from duties. The Dutch had also a share of 
the duties imposed on goods brought into Cochin, the ratio 
with Cochin being 4 : 6. Visscher* mentions many other 
sources of revenue for the Cochin Raja. All merchandise con¬ 
veyed by inland navigation pay a Jenmakara or t(;ll of one per 
cent to the Raja. The Raja is entitled to the duties on Tobacco. 
All gardens situated in Karappuram pay a tenth of their fruits 
to the Raja. On all debts discharged under sentence from the 
Raja he receives twenty per cent. Mothers present an off-spring 
on the birth of their children. He is the inheritor of the property 
of all, who die without heirs and sometimes when there are blood 
relations living. He receives an acknowledgment in money for 
every office or dignity he confers. Apart from this he is entitled 
to certain customary presents from his subjects. If he sent his 
guards to the assistance of any one, he could expect a valuable 
present in return. The punishment for criminal offences was 
often in the form of heavy fines which also formed a source of 
income for the Raja. Also, the Raja received a fee for the 
execution of all legal documents. 

The following were some of the important sourfes of income 
for the Rajas of Malabar.* 

(1) ‘Amkam’—or battle wager. 

(2) ‘Chumkam’—or customs duties. The Rajas levied 
customs duties on imports and exports and also on transports 
both by land and sea. 

(3) ‘Ezha’—It was often in the form of a fine or penalty. 

(4) ‘Kozha’—This was a forcible contribution in cases of 
emergency. 

(5) ‘Tappu’—It was a fine imposed by the Raja upon 
those who were convicted of unintentional offences. 

1 . Visschers’letter No. XI. 

2. Mannalofthe Malabar District. Appendix XIII. Also, History of 
Kerala. Vol. II. P. 324—336 
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(6) ‘Pizha’—It was a fine imposed on criminals ’ according to 
the magnitude of the crime and the circumstances of the criminal. 
It sometimes extended to the total confiscation of property. 

(7) ‘Pmmshantaram’ or succession duty. Whenever an heir 
succeeded to an eminent position as Nadu Vazhi, Desa Vazhi 
or land lord, he was expected to pay a stipulated amount as 
revenue to the Raja. 

(8) ‘Pulayfithu Pennu’—The Raja had the right to dispose 
of the women who were convicted of offences like adultery. The 
Rajas used to exact large amounts of money from their families 
for their potection. He could also seU them to whomsoever he 
pleased. 

(g) ‘Kazhcha’—It consisted of presents made by the people 
to the Raja on ceremonial occassions, 

(10) 'Dathu Kazhcha’—It was a fee imposed on persons who 
wanted legal sanction to make adoptions. 

(11) ‘Ponnarippu’—This was the share given to the Raja for 
the sifting of gold. 

(12) ‘Attatakkam*—or escheat. 

(13) ‘Atimappanam’—It was the yearly payment made by 
the Raja’s slaves. 

(14) ‘Cher^kal’—These were the Raja’s private dcuninions 
acquired by lapse or escheat. 

(15) ‘Aimula’—Cows with five dugs belonged to the Raja. 

(16) ‘Kumula’—Cows with three dugs belonged to the Raja. 

(17) ‘Cehnkompu’—Cattle that were employed for bull fights, 
etc., were the Raja’s property. 

(18) ‘Puvalu’—Cattle with a marked taO. 

(19) ‘Kannata PuUy’—Beeves born with a peculiar white 
spot near the eye. 

(20) ‘Anapiti’—Wild elephants caught from jungles.. 

(21) ‘Utanja Urukkal’—This meant ship-wrecked vessels. 

(22) 'Kinattil Panni’—Wild animals that had fallen into wells 
or pits. 
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(23) ‘Kompu' ^ 

(24) ‘Kuravu’ I These were the presents to be made to the 

(25) ‘Valu’ I Raja alter all hunting expeditions. 

{26) ‘Tolu’ J 

(27) ‘Talappanam*—Poll tax levied on certain occassions 
from poor classes. 

{28) All precious metals or stones. 

(29) Cardamoms, teack, jack and blackwood trees, ebony, 
bamboos, honey and wax. 

(30) ‘Valappanam’—a tax paid by fishermen. 

(31) ‘Changatam*—It was the fee paid by a person for 
enjo3dng the special protection by the king’s guards. 

(32) ‘Raksha Bhogam’—Potection money. 

Apart from these sources of income the Raja was entitled to 
land tax also equal to about one fifth of the produce of the land. 
Whether or not the Malabar Rajas exacted a land tax in addition 
to the numerous other revenues, is a question of dispute. It 
appears there was no land tax in Malabar before the M}^rean 
invasions. Justice Kimhi Raman Nair^ observes:—“Land taxes 
were unknown in Keralam in ancient days. The ruler derived 
his income from other sources than land tax. The Rajas 
and Perumals also do not appear to have exacted regular land 
tax until a period when necessity for warlike preparations 
ceased, though when powerful enough, they levied*forced contri¬ 
butions from land holders in case of emergency.’’* Buchanan® 
says “Under the Government of the Rajas there was no land tax 
but the conqueror (Hyder) soon foimd the necessity of imposing 
one as the expenses of his military establishment greatly exceeded 
the usual revenues.’’ Most authors agree that the land tax was 
introduced by Hyder for the first time in Malabar. Even though 
Visscher noticed that there were certain estates in Malabar 
whose ownCTS were obliged to pay an annual tribute to the Raja, 
he makes special mention of the fact that it was regarded as a 
free-will offering rather than a tax. 


1. Memorandam on the land tenures of Travancore by Justice Knnhi 
RaEsan Nair. fQuoted in the Histery kerela, Voi. IJ. P. 341 .) ' 

2. Bnchanan—Canara ft Malabar P. 63. 
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Judicial Administration . 

Visscher* gives the following account about the administra¬ 
tion of justice in Malabar. “Their legal suits are tried according 
to old customs viva voce. No lengthy proceedings are required 
to obtain the decision of the causes which are concluded within 
a few days by the fiat of the Raja who in obscure cases consults 
with his Brahmins.” 

The warrant of a magistrate was not necessary for laying 
the property of a person in arrest. Any private individual could 
do it. The Raja listened to all important cases in his country 
in return for which he received a fee from the litigants. All 
dubious cases, where no positive proofs could be found, were 
decided by solemn oaths by both parties before the temple deity. 
There was also the system of trial by ordeal. There were 
ordeals* like boiling oil, {joisonous snakes, cyocodiles, etc. Trials 
by ordeal were generally resorted to in heinous criminal cases, 
like murder and adultery. It is evident that there were no 
written laws in the country having a universal application. Van 
Rheede noted that the people were not bound to obey the orders 
of the king if they were beyond the limits of “law.” By this 
law, he only meant the customs and traditions of the coimtry. 
Logan says “ Jf it were necessary to sum up in one word the law 
of the country as it stood before the Mahomedan invasion and 
British occupation, that word would imdoubtedly be the word 
‘ Custom.’ InMalayalam it would be ‘ maryada ’ ‘ Margam ’ and 
‘ Acharam ’ ail signifying established rule and custom and all of 
them Sanskrit words.”* 

The Raja was the highest authority in the administration of 
justice. He listened to original cases as well as appeals from 
Desa Vazhis and Nadu Vazhis. The village republics had their 
own system of dispensing justice. We have referred to the part 
played by Pramanis in Villages who settled minor disputes on 


1. Visscher’s tetter No. X. 

2- The existence of the system of ordeals in ancient Malabar, is attested 
to by the vrritings of Fra Batolomeo, (Ref: voyage to the East-Indies) Walter 
Hamilton (Re : Hindustain) Barbosa (Description of the coasts of Africa and 
Malabar in the 16tb cent.) Grose -(voyage to East-Indies). There is evidence 
to prove that the system was prevalent even in second half of the 19th cent. 

. 3.- Manna) of the Malabar District P, P. 110—111. 
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caste, religion and public morality. The Pramanis had no 
written rules of procedure, but they followed the conventions and 
traditions of the village. They sought the help of learned 
Brahmins for complicated cases. The decisions of the Pramanis 
and Kamavars were generally accepted by the litigants without 
any murmur. Repudiating the authority of the Kamavars was 
considered a grave offence against society, and it could even lead 
to social ostracism. For the settlement of civil disputes, there 
was a special civil tribunal consisting of the elders of the village. 
The Nadu Vazhi was the chief judge in his district. He also 
could get the assistance of learned Brahmins in the settlement of 
cases. The kings used to appoint judicial officers for hearing 
important cases. It was the sovereign’s duty to uphold the 
‘ Dharma ’ and preserve the ‘ Maryada ’ of his country. 

In Calicut there was an ■ officer called ‘ Thalachennavar ’ to 
administer justice. There seem to have been special courts 
for Hindus, Mohamedans, Jews and Christians. The method 
followed for realising debts was very simple. A creditor could 
effect an arrest on the debtor by a very simple procedmre. The 
token of this embargo or arrest was the leaf of a cashew nut or 
other tree which was tied on the article thus arrested; if it was 
land it was stuck upon a stick, the party exercising this privilege 
announcing * this is the ‘ Rama ’ or the arrest of the Raja.' The 
‘ Rama ’ was the sacred sjnnbol of justice recognised by the 
people. Hamilton also refers to this method of realising debts. 
He says “They have a good way of arresting people for debt, 
viz., there is a proper person and with a small stick from the 
judge who is generally a Brahmin, and when that person finds 
the debtor he draws a circle around him with a stick and charges 
him in the king and judge’s name, not to stir out of it till the 
creditor is satified either by payment or surety and it is no less 
than death to the debtor to break prison by going out of the 
circle.” This simple method of issuing an interdict to the 
debtor’s person or property was widely followed in all parts of 
Malabar.' 

1. “A tuft of three green twigs tied to a doorway precluded persons from 
crossing the threshold of a house and a similar tuft tied to the end of a staff 
stuck in the ground was, and still is, in some parts a sign that there is an 
interdict on the crops there growing.” 

Manual of the Malabar Dist. P. 172. 
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The institution of slavery was prevalent in Malabar from 
very ancient times. There was a special class of slaves called 
‘ Pulayas ’ who were confined to the task of tilling the soil for 
their lords. The land lords were bound to teed their slaves 
throughout the year. As the slaves* were employed in the 
estates ot their masters all through the year, the wages they 
received were sufficient for their maintenance. Wages were often 
in kind. By the ancient laws of Malabar the lord was the sole 
owner of the slave, answerable to nobody for the slave’s life. 
He could inflict punishment on his slave which might even extend 
to death. Slaves could be sold by their masters at their pleasure. 
The Dutch used to buy slaves in large numbers. This system 
of selling slaves was abolished when the English took charge of 
the administration of Malabar. Articles (3) of the Dutch terms 
of capitulation at Cochin demanded that “ the Dutch officers and 
soldiers should be allowed to take with them all their effects 
without their being liable to any search, their servants and 
slaves whilst those that are married would likewise be at liberty 
to take their families with them.” To this the English replied 
that ‘ slave ’ was a name unknown in the British dominions. 
After the surrender of Cochin, the English Government wrote 
to the Dutch requesting them to abolish the practice of buying 
children as slaves. But they declined saying that they realised 
large sums of money by it. Day says that when Cochin was 
taken almost^every servant in the place was found to be a slave. 


1 The institution of slavery is attributed to Parasu Rama who is said to 
have organised a separate caste of slaves for tilling the soil. The historical 
explanation of this slave caste is that they were the original inhabitants of 
the country who were conquered and subdued by the northern invaders. There 
were three classes of slaves (1) by birth (2) by punishment (3) by purchase. 
The Pulaya, Paraya, Veta and other such tribes are condemned to be slave by 
birth People accused of crimes against caste and society were condemed to 
be slaves There was regular trade in slaves and many slaves were carried 
away by the European merchants, to be employed as workmen in their estates. 
Day observes •'Report says that the Church (in Cochin) was occupied as a 
slave godown on special emergencies and that in ihe week day, when the 
racred edifice was not required for religions purposes, it was employed to 
keep ihose unforlunrite cieatures in. who had usually been cai ried off by the 
Moplas and sold 10 the Dutch who shipped them to Ceylon, Batavia, the Cape 
and other places.” 

Day. Land of the Perumals. P. P. 183—84, 
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It is worth noting in this connection that the ‘Pulaya’ 
system of slavely continues in many parts of Malabar even 
to-day. Of course, notable changes have come about in the 
relationship between the master and the slave. StiU in many 
backward parts of Malabar the ‘ Pulaya ’ is confined to the 
tilling of his master’s soil. The Pulayas live in the lands of their 
masters who exercise over them some sort of a proprietary 
right. Formerly social degradation was a penalty imposed by 
judicial tribunals for civil and criminal offences. This practice, 
of course, prevails no longer. But the Pulaya sytem of slavery 
still continues as a relic of the past. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE DUTCH POSSESSIONS IN MALABAR. 


M alabar was only one among the many possessions the 
Dutch had in the East. The Dutch were concentrating 
their attentions mainly on the Spice Islands which were the main 
sources of their income and centres of their trade. To the Dutch 
Government at home Malabar was comparatively an insignificant 
acquisition. From the list of the numerous Dutch possessions 
given below, we will get an idea as to the insigni^cant status of 
Malabar as a trade settlement:— 

(i) Moluccas, under a Governor. 

(2) Amboina and 10 other islands, under a Governor. 

(3) Banda and 9 other islands, under a Governor. 

(4) Macassar, under a Governor. 

(5) Solar and Timor, under a chief. 

(6) Malacca with various subordinate factories in the Malay 
Peninsula and on the East Coast of Sumatra, under a Governor. 

(7) West Coast of Sumatra, under a Chief. 

(8) Jambi, under a Chief. 

(9) Palembang, imder a Chief. 
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(10) Malabar, under a Commander. 

(11) Surat, under a Director. 

(12) Mocha, under a Chief, 

(13) Persia (Gombroon), under a Director. 

{14) Ceylon, under a Governor, with subordinate Com- 
menders at Jaffna and Galle. 

(15) Japan (Island Desima off Nagasaki), under a Chief. 

(16) Coromandel, under a Governor. 

(17) Bengal, under a Director. 

(18) Batavia, under a Governor General, 

(19) Samarang or North east Coast of Java, under a Com¬ 
mander. 

(20) Bantam (Java), under a Chief. 

(21) Cheriboh (Java), under a Chief. 

(22) Cape of Good hope, under a Governor. 

This list consisting of about 22 important trade settlements 
shows the Company’s possessions in 1725. In the territories 
under a Governor or Commander the Dutch were maintaining 
forts and garrisons. They had also certain sovereign rights in 
these territories. But in those under a Chief of Director, the 
Dutch had only commercial interests and rights. In Malabar as 
we have seen already, the Dutch had many important forts and 
certain sovereign rights. 

The possessions of the Company on the Malabar Coast, 
consisted of “ forts, the buildings within them and lands either 
taken from the Portuguese or conquered since." The most 
important fortresses of the Dutch in Malabar were Quilon, 
Kayamkulam, Porakkad, Cranganore, Palliport, Chettwaye and 
Cochin. The Dutch had a fortress at Cannanore and also a smaU 
settlement at Calicut. 

Speaking about Quilon, GoUehesse observes-"This State 
is small and produces nothing of importance except a little 
pepper; and although considerable consignments of this grain 
are some times supplied, most of it is imported from Peritally 
. and other places. Th» fortress of the Hon'ble Company likewise 



called Quilon lies within the lines of the Signatty which were so 
manfully defended last year by the brave Nairs, under the gallant 
old Raj adore Achuda Barier against the entire forces of the Raja 
of Travancore that the latter had to raise the siege with great 
loss and shame. The residential town of the king is also within 
these lines and the Travancore works lie within a stone throw 
and could be bombarded from fort Quilon. 

Captain Neiuhoff was the Chief Director of Dutch East India 
Company at Quilon. The Dutch had occupied Quilon even 
before they had established their Government at Cochin. They 
remained in possession of the fort for nearly a century. 
Nieuhoff’s accounts about Quilon are interesting. “The city is 
fortified with a stone wall of 18-20 feet high and 8 bastions; its 
suburbs which are very large and stately are by the Portuguese 

called Colang China. The harbour is very convenient for 

small vessels but not for great ones because the south wind blows 
direcctly upon the shore and forces the waves with great violence 
thither.” Even though Quilon was not very stiong, it provided 
ample facilities for defence. The inhabitants of the Dutch settle¬ 
ment at Quilon were mostly Christians. Van Anglebeck says 
that Christians in Quilon had been the subjects of the Company 
from 1663 onwards and that they were governed without the 
least interference of the Raja of Travancore. But there seems to 
have been some dispute between the Travancore Raja and the 
Dutch over the rights claimed by the former to, collect taxes 
from the fishermen. The dispute was settled in.iySSbythe 
Peace Conference at Mavelikara. The Dutch agreed that they 
would collect the tax from the fishermen and remit it to the 

1 . Visscher describes the usefulness of the Quilon fort as follows :— 
(Ref Visscher’s Letter No. IV.) “This fort is of use in investing the power 
of the Rajas of Travancore and of Signatti in whose dominions it is situated 
and as an outpost against foreigners especially the English, whose fort at 
Anjengo is at no great distance. The fortress of Quilon commands the bay of 
the same name; tolls are levied from the native traders and licenses issued 
to them It possesses little territory inland besides the plain. On the sea 
side the boundary is marked by a gate with fonr stone pillars. There are 
certain stations in this province such as Tengapatnam in the soii'h near 
Cape Comorin which serve principally as places of despatch of letters, and 
for cutting mill-stones and other stones nsed in the service of the Eeast India 
Company. A good deal of linen is also woven here though the trade belongs 
tp Totacorin .” 
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Raja’s treasury. In turn the Raja promised not to interfere in 
the affirs of Dutch Quilon. After the surrender of the Cochin 
fort its dependencies also passed into the hands of the English. 
The Dutch fortress of Quilon (Tangacherry) became a part of the 
British Dominions by the Paris Convention of 1841. 

Kayamkulam was the first of the factories which the Dutch 
had acquired in Malabar. But the Raja of Kayamkulam allowed 
the Dutch' only certain trade privileges. He refused to comply 
with their request for building a fort there. Kayamkulam had a 
good bazaar or market place where all kinds of wares were sold. 
The Company had a factory in the interior. At the mouth of the 
river they had a “preventive station.’’ 

The Dutch had an important factory at Porakkad. The 
Company received about 400,000 lbs. of pepper from Porakkad. 
Porakkad produced large quantities of rice also. 

The Dutch fort at Cranganore* was small but strong. The 
fort served as an outpost aginst the Raja of Cranganore and still 
more against the Raja of Porakkad. “It was also of use as a 
preventive station and against the smuggling trade and the 
transit of prohibited goods as well as in levying certain tolls for 
the East India Company.”'* The Eaja’s strength at Cranganore 
was comparatively insignificant and as such the Company had 
great influence there. Moens writing about the usefulness of the 
Cranganore fort says that it was the fort that checked the 
progress of ifyder Ali. “If this small fortress had not been 
there, and the hook of Ayakotta had not been fortified—since 
they are the only two places outside the lines of defence of 
Travancore where a passage is possible—the Nawab would have 
broken through for good ; and the utility of this little fort was 
clearly proved.” The Dutch had always asserted sovereign 


1 Nieuhofl gives the following description about Cranganore:—"It was 
very famous among the Indians by reason of its antiquity ; being situated 
upon the bank of a river about a league from the sea shore defended by a wall 
of earth and a stone breakwork ; which had se\en bastions and the wall of 
earth three more At the point near the river is remaining to this day a 
strong stone tower for the defence of the river which served instead of a 
bulwark ou that side. On the other point was a small fort which commanded 
the rivr and all ships going out or in ” 


2 Visscher letter No. IV. 
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authority over Cranganore. Cranganore never seems to have 
been an independent country. Formerly it was an appendage 
of the Zamorin. Later, by. the treaty of 1717 between the Dutch 
and the Zamorin, Cranganore was placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Company. The Rajas of Cranganore had traditional 
marriage relationship with the Zamorin’s family. We find the 
Dutch Governor, rebuking the Raja of Cranganore for giving 
protection to the Zamorin ajid his family who were driven out of 
the country by Hyder. The Dutch Governor asserted that 
“ according to a lawful contract between him and the Hon’ble 
Company all the land from Chettwaye to Cranganore was under 
the ownership of the Company and also that His Highness and his 
whole country were under the protection of the Company ; that 
therefore his request to send away the Zamorin’s family and 
followers was not unreasonable." The Dutch Governor warned 
the Raja that he must thereafter abide implicity by the " good 
advice ’’ given by the Company. 

The Dutch had from the very beginning considered their 
fort of Cranganore an expensive one. As early as 1680 they had 
decided to reduce, if not to destroy, their forts at Cranganore and 
Quilon. They bad even offered to sell it to the Portuguese from 
whom they had conquered it. In 1697 they reduced their 
garrison at Cranganore to a small force of twenty Eiuropeans. In 
1767 the Batavian Government issued strict orders to the Cochin 
Governor Breekport to destroy the fortress. But, he refrained 
from doing so as there was threat of a Mysorean invasion. We 
have already described the Mysorean invasion of Cranganore and 
the subsequent prospects of the fort there. In August 1789 the 
Dutch sold the fort to the Travancore Raja. 

The Dutch had a small fort at Palliport. It was situated on 
the island of Vypeen between Ayakotta and Cochin. The Dutch 
had captured the fort from the Portuguese. But they sold it 
along with Cranganore to Travancore. 

The fort at Chettwaye was a fairly important one. Visscher 
speaks of it as the strongest fortress in Malabar in his time. It 
served partly to protect their coqjmerce and partly as a defence 
against the Zamorin. The Dutch had surrendered this fortress 
to the Zamorin in 1691, but ever since it had been a bone of. 



contention between the Dutch and the Zamorin. Finally after 
a severe war in 1717 the Dutch reagained their possession at 
Chettwaye. 

The Dutch fortress at Cannanore was captured from the 
Portuguese immediately after the conquest of Cochin. The 
Portuguese Cammander at Cannanore surrendered the fort to the 
Dutch without offering any resistence in February 1663. The 
Portuguese used to assert their claim on Cannanore on the 
ground that the Dutch had gained possession of it after the 
signing of the treaty between Portugal and Holland in Europe. 
The treaty was signed on the 6th of August 1661. But it was 
brought into force only on the 14th of March 1663. On that 
ground the Dutch refused to surrender the fort to the Porti^ese. 
The Dutch were on friendly terms with the Ali Raja of Cannanore. 
According to the instructions of the home Government, the 
Cannanore fortress was ceded to the Ali Raja in 1771. 

Cochin was the strongest fortress the Dutch had in Malabar. 
It was a town of considerable importance even, befpre it came 
into the hands of the Dutch. The Potuguese had a sufhciently 
strong fortress there, but the Dutch reduced its size considerably. 
Visscher notes that the fortifications in Cochin were sufficient to 
protect the town against the natives, who were ignorant of the 
science of besieging and the methods of bombarding. But they 
were not strong enough to resist a large European force.* 
Moens in hi^ memoirs gives instructions to his successors to 
keep the forj always in repairs. It was Moens who was mainly 
responsible for the repairing of the Dutch fortifications at Cochin. 
In the time of his predecessors the fort bad been in a very ruinous 

1 . Visscher gives the fallowing description about the town:—“The 
circumference of the town is tolerably extensive. It would take a man a good 
half ho ir walk rouni the waiU But the space enclosed by them contains 
several unoccupied portions The streets are regular enough but the houses 

are quaint and built after the old Portuguese fashion.The town of Cochin 

is inhabited by Christla^s fo. the heathens are not allowed by their own laws 
to dwell in it The iuiabitaits co.iiprise however different classes. There 
are the native Christians, the Topasses and the Europeans ; the last who 
from the most considerable portion of them comprising also the mixed race 

sprung from European fatheis and native mothers.There isaverycom- 

modious road stead in which several,ships from all parts of the world annually 
cast anchor 

Visschers letter No 111 
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condition. Speaking about the defences of the fort, Stavorinus* 
observe^ “Although it cannot be said that the greatest part of 
these fortifications are constructed according to the exact rules 
of art, yet the place is sufficiently fortified to withstand a 
coup-de-main, and it would require a regular siege to take it. 
Approches cannot even be made from any other quarter than 
from the south, where there is a dry and level plain; for to the 
eastward as well as to the river there are several morasses which 
would render an attack on that side extremely diffieult, besides 
the place is fortified the strongest on that side and is weakest by 
the sea side.” 

Apart from the fortresses we have described above, the 
Dutch had many costly buildings and landed properties. In the 
time of Moens the buildings of the Company were all in fairly 
good condition. He was mainly responsible for the renovation 
of many buildings. The important buildings at Cochin were the 
Government House and the Church. When the Dutch captured 
Cochin from the Portuguese, they found there many religious 
establishments. There were monasteries of the order of St, Paul 
and St. Augustine. The Jesuits too had their establishments 
within the walls of the town. The Dutch however did not devote 
much of their attention to construct buildings or monuments. 
The Dutch had residencies in almost all their settlements. The 
Dutch Residency at Thengappattanam, says Gollenesse, was a 
small mud building worth nothing which had beeq broken down 
by the enemy. They had a Residency at Ponnani ,made of mud 
which was also in ruins. Gollenesse speaks of the necessity of 
re-thatching it every year. The Dutch Governor wanted to tile 
the building, but the Zamorin had never consented to this 
proposal thinking that it would mean a permanent establishment 
of Dutch influence in his country. The Dutch had ‘ Lodges ’ at 
Kayamkulam and Porakkad. They were unfortified factories or 
ware-houses, mostly thatched buildings of mud. The Dutch 
Governor at Cochin had no authority to errect wooden buildings 
without the consent of the Batavian Government Gollenesse 
gives the following instruction to his successor :—“Of repairs 
which require undertaking you will find plenty every where with 
so many fortifications, lodges andffiuildings. Still in my opinion 
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twenty four tarpent»s luid tai Inrick layers wHl be snfilciecit itt- 
future in the town here. This number can always be increased 
if necessai^ from among Topass workmen, who may be had here 

in large number for one schelling a day.Yatchts, skx^^' 

and smallar vessels for the use of this commandery and fw dthoT 
settlements are constructed here firm and strong.” 

The Dutch had extensive landed properties in Malabar. 
But they were scattered in different places both in Travancore 
and in cochin. This was a cause of frequent friction between the 
Company and the Rajas. - Near their fortress at Cranganore, the 
Dutch had many fields and gardens which they used to lease out. 
to the natives. They also possessed the islands of Muthukunnoo 
in the neighbourhood of Cranganore. In an appendix to the 
memoirs of Moens we find an exhaustive list of all the landed 
properties they had. The Dutch had on the whole nine islan(k 
and sixty nine gardens and lands. In thek landed prop^ties 
they had 42,089 fruit bearing cocoanut and other trees. They 
had about 4,500 paras of cultivated land and" 19,716 salt pans. 
The Dutch Governor earnestly wished that he could possess one 
" fine bit of land” in the same [dace instead of having landed 
properties scattered in different parts. Moens’ suggestion was to 
exchange the Dutch properties in the Travancore territory with 
Raja of Travancore for his territories which lay bordering pn the 
Dutch possessions. But he knew perfectly well that the Travan¬ 
core Raja woidd not part with ‘ even a span of his traritory.’ 
Therefore he was thinking of selling them to Travancore for a 
sum prop<Htional to the annual revenue they had from themi 

The military estaUishments of the Dutch in Malabar were 
rather too costly f(U them. The Dutch realised pretty well tlmt 
thdr commercial interests should be backed up by military power. 
But they had always shown a rductance in having ^bkcate 
mffitary establishmoits in Malabar. After the capture of Cochin 
the Dutch authorities were seriously considering whethm titr^ 
duMild retain all the fortifications of the Portuguese. It was 
decided on the 24th January 1663 that a large part of the town 
should be polled down and the fortificaticms sh^d be reduced 
to mch an extent thdt it could be mam^ed by a wnatt gartismi. 
Acceudingly the Dirtch destroyed many houses and pnUm 
bhHdings at Cochin. Itot fmrtificationa were highly mdispe^i^ 





m Blalabar so kmg as the Dutch did not have any settled 
Government there. Therefore they decided to keep a small 
garrison at Cochin and .Quilon> C^iettwaye, Cranganore and 
Cannanore. The Batavian Government decided that in times of 
peace Ciochin should have only 300 soldiers, Quilon 99, Chettwaye 
144, Cranganore 56 and Cannanore 79. But these garrisons were 
hardly sufficient for even defensive purposes. TherefOTe we find 
the Dutch authorities at Cochin frequently writing to Ceylon and 
Batavia for reinforcements. In their campaign of 1740 the Dutch 
received reinforcements from Ceylon to the extent of 158 
Europeans and 191 Malayas, In 1741 the whole Dutch garrison 
omsisted ot only 350 Europeans and 400 Malayas. This was too 
weak for defence against Travancore. Therefore the Dutch wrote 
to Ceylon for a reinforcement of 200 Europeans and 200 Malayas. 
But the Ceylon Government was not in a position at that time 
to spare any soldiers. The Dutch were planning for enlisting 
som$ 1,000 men from the Pandyan country. The Dutch Govern¬ 
ment at Cochin asked for 2,000 soldiers from Batavia in 
order to wage the Travancore war. If the Zamorin was also to 
attack them they wanted some 3000 more. These frequent 
demands for largo numbers of soldiers from Ceylon and Batavia 
show how weak their military position was, Moens the ablest 
of the Dutch Governors at Cochin, had pointed out to the 
Flavian Government on many occasions the dangers of havii^ 
no strong garrisons in Malabar. He was of opinion that Hyder 
would not have dared'an invasion of their possessions if they had 
a strong military force in Malabar. Mbens was trying to keep up 
the prestige of the company among the native jMin<«s by 
dexterity ratha: than by strength. But as the Coundi oi Seven¬ 
teen observed in a genial letter of the 30th Octdber 1776 
" the de^ decline in which these forces wwe, had been ^jserved 
even by l&e native princes and had made an in^e^on on their 
mind. ” The Dutch at Cochin bad to depend upon the services 
of native troops wherever there was an emergency and this 
involved 'ccmdderable expenditure for thmn. Moens was of 
f^huon that it'better to keep in their service native 
Obmtians and.' Cb<qps ' (Chovas or Eshavas) as they wo-e mstf 
faitbf^ than tire sepoys. From the writings ot Moens it is 
that the Dutch at Cochin wo'e dccamonally sending stddhil.W 
^^tavia. In 1779 about iqomenwm'e sent to Batavm^. In ^ 


next year the Batavian Gqvenunent asked for about 300 more of 
which 180 were sent. 

The Dutch garrisons in Malabar, though small in number 
were well equipped. At Quilon the Dutch had a big store house 
for gun powder. From the writings of GoUenesse it appears that 
the Dutch were' formerly sending “spoilt gun powder to C^pn 
to be made up again.” But during his time the Jews of Cochin 
were doing that work. GoUenesse sayS that in his time about 
3,100 lbs. of spoilt gun powder had been imported to Cochin to 
be made useful again by some methods known to the Jews. ■ The 
gun powder store house, at Quilon seems to have been a worn out 
one, and there were frequent suggestions to construct a new one 
there. The artiUery equipmriit of the Dutch was not very weak. 
At Cochin they had 150 guns, at Ayakotta 10 guns, on the island 
of Muthnkunnu 3 guns, at Cranganore 22 guns and at Quilon I4 
guns. Besides these, they had guns on board the ships and in 
reserve field artfllery, mortars, etc.* 

The marine force of the Dutch was comparatively insigni¬ 
ficant. Moens writes in 1781 “ We have only a two-masted and 
one-masted sloop and a quick sailing native vessel besides seven 
gamels and three Uttle couts which are used for wading and 
discharging cargo and for fetching water daily from higher up 
the river for the garrison, besides a row boat for towing and for 
taking peoplq to and from ships. Three of the gamris are 
equipped for war so that use can be made of them in the river. 
The Dutch were emplojdng native Mukhavas (fishermen) to tnan 
their vessds and to work in the do<k-}rard. They hail a few 
European soldiers in their service and some experient^ linesrami 
and gunners. 
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CHAPTER XTV 

THE POLICY OF THE DUTCH IN MALABAR 


• , A. Administrative Policy. 

I T is easy to discover that the Dutch were following no steady 
policy in Malabar. Their policy changed with the changes 
in circumstances. They had also different policies with the 
differmt princes of Malabar. We always find the Dutch making 
frequent adjustments in their general policy towards the Rajas 
of Malabar—adjustments always dictated by prudence and 
necessity. We may, however, no,te in general that their policy 
falls into two distinct periods. They were foUowii^ one general 
policy from the capture of Cochin to the treaty of Mavelikara. 
From the treaty of Mavelikara onwards, they were following, 
rather they were compelled to follow, an essentially different 
policy. 

The principal object of the Dutch in driving the Portuguese 
out of Malabar was to possess the monopoly of the pepper trade. 
But, this was not so easy a task as the Dutch thought in the 
b^inning. Soon, they realised that in order to enforce the 
monopoly, they must have an armed force in the country. 
When they maintained an armed force it was inevitable that they 
would get themselves entangled in the local politics. Whai 
once they took an interest in the Governmental ^alrs of tte 
M^abar princes, they could not but take an interest in seeing 
their sovereign rights recognised in the country. Thus, they 
tried to carry on trade with the backing of political power. It 
was too late when the Dutch realised the mistake in their policy. 
By that time they had lost both their trade and political power. 

The political condition in Malabar was, no doubt, responsible 
for inducing the Dutch to appear as a sovereign power. The 
merchants who captured the Cochin fOTt in 1663 found that they 
could very easily tuing the whole of Cochin imdra- their influence. 
The destruction of the Portuguese powCT in Cochin had thrown 
the entire State into confusion an^ in the absence of a powerful 
ruler, anarchy prevailed there. The throne was keenly contested 
by rival parties and soon ojlportunities presented theinselves f(H'. 


the Dutch to appear as king-makers in Cochin. When the 
Cochin Raja was crowned by the Dutch Governor under the 
insignia of the Company, the Dutch Company ceased to be a 
pure trading corporation; it became a soverign power with the 
onerous responsibility of' protecting a prince on the throne. The 
Dutch made the best use of the helplessness of the Cochin Raja 
and cleverly pushed on their commercial designs. We have 
already seen that the relations between the Raja of Cochin and 
the Dutch were not always cordial. The Raja was frequently 
complaining about the high handedness of the Dutch authorities, 
while the Dutch were feeling disconcerted about the disloyalty of 
the Raja. However, the Dutch always took care to see that the 
Raja gave them the fixed quota of pepper. 

When the Dutch found that they could very easily establish 
their supremacy in Cochin, they were tempted to extend it to 
other parts of Malabar. The frequent disputes among the native 
princes gave them convenient opportunities. They posed them¬ 
selves as arbitrators to settle these disputes; Meanwhile, they 
had humbled the Zamorin of Calicut and extended their trade 
influence to many parts of northern Malabar. Their fortifications 
at Cochin, Cranganore, Canneuiore, Ayakotta and’other places 
had ipade them a power to be feared by the weak princes and 
nobles of Malabar. 

m 

It is probable that if the Dutch had confined their attentions 
to the north instead of interfering in the politics of Travancore, 
they could have succeeded in maintaining their possessions at 
least in the north. But, they took the unwise policy of appear¬ 
ing as the supporters of rival factions in Travancore—a policy 
, which led to their final ruin. We may say in fairness to the 
Dutch that they were draped into the politics of the South by 
the force of new circumstances. They could not have remained 
as ^ent spectators of the new and rapid tom of events in the 
South, even though that was actually what their policy finally 
came to. The rise of Marthanda Varma foiled aU their schanra 
and placed them in a completely altered position. Marthanda 
Varma's military activities radically altered the political systm 
of Malabar and in that revolutionary jxocess of diai^e the Dutch 
found their poation also upset. It was no doubt fooUidi (m the 
^ part of the Dutch to have appeared on the scene as the chmn|noi» 
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of the smaller princes against Marthanda Varma. The Butch 
were trying to play the role of arbitrators between the princes of 
the South. But, unlike as in the north, there was a Marthanda 
Varma in the South who was .never, prepared to accept the 
mediation Of the Dutch, When the Raja of Kayamkulam applied . 
to the Dutch Governor for help agtunst Marthanda Varma, the 
Dutch were not prepared to commit themselves to any und«-- 
takings. Even though the Dutch did not send help to Kayam¬ 
kulam, they warned the Travancore Raja to desist from violating 
the territories of other princes. But, the Warnings of the Dutch 
as we have already seen, had very little effect on Marthanda 
Varma. He went ahead with his scheme of annexation- When 
he quietly dispossessed the Rani of Elayadathu Swaroopam of her 
territories, the Dutch thought it was time they took strong steps. 
Thfs brought the Company into a most disastrous war with 
Travancore—a war which taught the Dutch a most valuable 
lesson of experience in the East. Finally the Dutch had to bow 
to the inevitable. And with their characteristic knack of making 
the best of every thing, they accepted the terms of Marthanda 
Varma at Mavelikara. The treaty of Mavelikara was the 
inglorious end of the ambitious phase of the Company’s care» in 
Malabar. This treaty which neither brought credit nor money 
stripped the Dutch of all their pretences to sovereign autb(»ity 
and placed them again in the position of merchants. The Dutch 
were to follow a new'policy thereafter. • 

The Dutch Governor Moens realised mote thaSi any body 
dse that new circumstances had set in and that a new policy 
to suit the circumstances should be followed. A valuable lesscm 
which the Dutch learned from the ruinous war with Travanctue 
was that it was not expedioit to entangle the .Company in 
another war. The Dutch realised that if the Ctunpany’s concerns 
continued to bq directed on the old {Hrinaples, a cmnidete decline 
was to be expected. The following were some of the weighty 
considerations^ for the Dutch at that time for giving up tbeir^ 
poU<7 and adopting a new one:— ■ ^ 

“Even if we are completely succes^ul (gainst Travaucts^), - 
it would not be of an advantage to os commensurate with ^ 
cost, of war, because the other- chmfs- having obtained s^ow 

t. Memoin of Moots. 



rooms would go thek old ways again on account of tkeir weU , 
knolirn and jaroved ingratitude without for this reason suppl}di% 
njore peppCT than they used to; 

“ That wars have rather served on the one hand to reveal 
the impotence of Europeans against the natives of the country, 
if they have to be brought to reason by force of arms, on the 
other hand to impose a great and unbearable burden on us than 
to bring to the Company something substantial proportion^ to • 
the great hazards, inconveniences, burdens and losses which it has 
broi^ht on itself on this coast more than once by wars; 

“That each time the war ends, all the expenses of ihainten* 
ance of a garrison cannot be reduced all at once and so according 
as anything happens from time to time the expenses gradually 
and imperceptibly grew.” 

Finalty the Dutch decided that m the future, affairs ought 
to be look^ upon from another point of view, and native chiefs 
should be allowed to attack one another although they should 
ruin each other. It was this policy that compelled them to make 
peace with Travancore. By making peace with Travancore the 
Dutch were ignoring all their former treaty obligations with the 
Malabar Rajas and chieftains. They were fully conscious of the 
fact that a treaty with Travancore would endanger their prestige 
and fair name in Malabar. But, they were not prepared to 
follow the alternative policy of allying with the Malabar princes 
agaihst the travancore Raja. If they had pursued that policy 
their sovereign position in Malabar would have been rightly 
vindicated. But, the Dutch thought " it was in any case bett® 
to their authority grow imperceptibly again by means of 
the new S3?8tem than by stickily to the old to see it gradually 
teo^ht more and more to scorn.” 

But, we have alredy seen the disastrous omseqnesmes ctf 
tliES new policy. To put in a nut-shell, it resulted in the 
annfinlation of Dutch influence in Malabar. 

^ The treaty the Dutch had agned with Travancm-e did mrt 
in any way srfve th^ fsessing inoblems. On the contrary, it 
only worsened them. The Amst®dam Govemmmit wrote to tte 
Dutch authorities at Batavia {letters dated 13th October, 1755 
and 4th October, 1756) that they should be watching the {»ogr^ 





of the Travancore prince and be “ on guard at every taru 
of events.” They were afraid that Travancore would be ” a 
dangerous neighbour to the Company,*’ and therefore the Dutch 
in Malabar were to see that “ one party was kept in check by the 
other.” But it was no longer in the power of the Dutch to play 
the role of the keepers ot the poHtical balance of Malabar; 
they themselves were in grave danger of extinction. When the 
Dutch Commandant tried to persuade the' Travancore Raja from 
desisting from his aggressive designs on the neighbouring 
countries, the Raja plainly told him that it would be better to 
mind bis own business. 

We have already noticed that the Dutch were following in 
Cochin a policy entirely different from what they were following 
in other parts of Malabar. This was because of the fact that 
they had assumed the protectorate of the kingdom of Cochin. 
By their treaty with the Cochin Raja, they had committed 
themselves to the task of protecting the integrity of his State at 
all costs. The Dutch had some important and ” weighty reasons ” 
for the retention of their power in Cochin. 'Visscher' gives three 
* weighty ’ reasons for its retention. The first was that it was 
highly necessary for the promotion of their pepper trade in 
Malabar. The main object of the Dutch, as we have often 
stressed, was to obtain the monopoly of the pepper trade and this 
could be made possible only by keeping their territorial sn|»e^ 
macy in Cochin. The Dutch knew perfectly well, that if “^y 
were to give up their sovereign position in Cochin, the^Portuguese 
would r^;ain their lost power. Further, the English ^so were 
haying an eye on Cochin. The second consideration was that it 
was very useful as a provisioning station for vessels sailing from 
Batavia to Mocha, or returning from Surat and Persia to Batavia. 
They could obtain at Cochin plenty of victuals like poidtry, pigs, 
cattle, firii and fruits at a very cheap rate. The‘third ‘wrighty 
reason ’ for the retention of Cochin was that it served as an 
outpost to protect Ceylon from the attacks of other Europeam 
nations. The Dutch were aware of the designs of the English on 
Cqdon. And they understood the value of the Cochin fiwt for 
all measures of defence. 


1. Viascher letter No. VI. 


VisschCT* gi vcfe ta m e useful hints to the Dfitoh ComiOsndants 
of Cochin to' be followed in their relations with the local Rajas. 
He says that the Commandant should be very ready-r-witted when 
he converses with the Rajas. He must also cultivate "a figura¬ 
tive and naetai^orical mode of exiu-essoa which, besides- bei^ 
considered a j^oof erf wisdom, would enable him to throw a d<^ 
O'ver snbjwts which woe disagreeable to thm and to cany out 
measures which they would not take so easily if th^ were 
expressed in plain wcuds.” 

t 

Visscher suggests five important rules to be followed by fte 
Commandant for the successful management of the country, 

(x) ‘‘ The Commandant must effectually defend the fcin gdiwi 
of Cochin against the future attadcs >of its enemies to which end 
the Company have declared themselves the protector of that 
kingdom. If this were not done, the Zamorin would weaken the 
power of the Raja of Cochin and would allow the other naticvis 
to establish themselves in the territories he might gain." 

(2) " The Commandant most especially endeavour to prevent 
the Raja of Cochin from making a^essions on the Zammin or 
otherS'Or {xovoking them to war; which he would 'be very ready 
to do reljdng on the Company’s arms and hoping by tbdr 

assistance to regain some lands which he fays-claim;” 

\ 

(3) He must enquire narrowly into the justice d the 

the Rajas mqjce mutually on each other as he is often called on 
to arbitrate .between them. This is the more necessary as 
claims are very obscure and are seldom settled, so that they have 
omtinoal fuetexts for the wars which peipetu^y arise betvreen 
them. - A wise Commandant will take care not to- involve hi™ylf 
in these disputes unless they immediately afiect the mf^erests.rd 
the .CtMqpany.’’' 

(ill “ He must be throughly acquainted with the laws and 
cuftemos of the natives who ding very much to them maki^ a 
part of thdr jfetigiou. Tbey <arry these Jeeliugs to such an 
extent that if a Commandant were unwilha^^y te mliXQge thdr 
laws 4n paa^eig .sentence it would aremse a general i^iit.of 
of inuCTBunng and dissatistactioii.^ 


1. ViiscliW lWter llo. VI. 
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( 5 ) “ He must undertake no wars without great delibaration 
a^d with a good prospect of success >as the Company might 
otherwise be placed in danger.” 

Summing up all these advices of Visschar we may say that 
the key-note of the policy he recomihended was to keep the 
Company away from local wars. In posing as the protectors of 
Cochin, the Dutch knew they could not evade wars entirely. But 
they wanted to see that the Cochin Raja did not misuse the 
Company’s pledge of assistance for his own private ends. 
Commandant Johannes Hertenberg had exacted a stipulation 
from the Raja of Cochin that he would not undertake any hostili¬ 
ties against the Zamorin or any other prince without the previous 
knowledge and consent of the Company. 

It is interesting to examine how far the Dutch were able to 
keep up their pledge of protecting Cochin from its enemies. The 
Zamorin .was the traditional enemy of Cochin and the Dutch had 
given ample warning to Cochin not to give any provocation for 
war to the Zamorin. From 1701 to 1710 the Dutch had however 
to take up sides with Cochin against Calicut. But soon they 
realised that it was' a mistake on their part to spend the 
Company’s resources for a war for the protection of Cochin. In 
1721 the Batavian Government passed a resolution that the 
, Cochin Raja was no longer to be assisted in his wars with^the ■ 
Zamorin. The Dutch Government at Cochin was scrupulously 
following a policy of “ masterly inactivity.” EVen when the 
aggressive activities of Marthanda Varma threatend the int^frity 
of Cochin, the Dutch were not prepared to lend active as^tance 
to the Raja. The Raja of Cochin continued to remonstfate 
befOTe the Dutch authorities at Cochin and Batavia. He used 
tO' complain before the Dutch Commandant about the great 
injustice that had been done to him . When he found the Co<^in 
Government indifferent, he wrote bitter, letters of complaint to 
Batavia. Biit the Dutch w^e in no mood to help him. Even 
if they wanted to help him, they were not in a {losition to do so. 
The maximum ^mcession .they could exact from Marthanda 
Vaitoa was that he vrould live in friendship with the Raja of 
Codiin provided the latter would give no cause to the ccmtraiy! 
But Marthanda Varma was to be'the judge of the Cochin Baja’s 
conduct. It was open to him to turn agaii^t Cochin at any 
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iiK»nent on the ground that Cochin had given reas(nu for a war. 
We have already seen how Cochin was compehed-to enter into a 
treaty with Travancta-e by which Cochin relieved herself all 
obligations to the Dntch. ^ 

If the new policy of the Dutch proved disastrous to thdr 
interesjts with the rise of Marthanda Varma, it proved aB the 
more so with the invasion of the Myscnreans. In the course 
of the Mysorean invaapns, the Dntch displayed a geiiuS 
for ‘ timid diplomacy' which made them appear ridiculous before 
the Malabar |mnces. They first tried to court the friend¬ 
ship of Hyder Ali. But Hyder treated all their overtures 
with studied contempt. The Dutch took all precautimis to 
give no room for offence to Tippn Sultan. But, Tippualso 
had realised the powerlessness of the Dntch in Malabar. The 
pdlicy of the Dutch in this period was quite characteristic of 
a mmchant association. They viewed evory thing from a sdfish 
angle and adjusted their policies accordingly. But pcditical 
power had slipped off their hands long befme, and therefore, 
they had ceased to matter in settling the affairs of Malabar in 
the latter half of the i8th century. 

We may say in conclusion about the Dutch policy in Malabar 
that cmnmercial interests governed their administrative prdii^ 
and their administrative policy rained their commercial interests. 

• B. EcoNOiac Poucv 

The pathetic declaration of Governor Goieral Mossel that he 
wiMied the ocean had swallowed up the coast of Malidiar is a 
good commmitaiy on the achievenients of the Dutch in this 
cotmtry. It was for the promotion of their peppm’trade that 
the D^tch tried to obtain political rights in the country. It wqs 
fm this purpose alone that thty waged thdr expensive wars 
snth the Ms^bar chieftains. ^The selling of pepper to odtor 
imti(His was stigmatised as contraband trade and in (Hnla to 
jnevent this the thitch had very often'to use fmce. But they 
were dteUlusioned in their objects even at the very b^inmng (d 
their rdatkms with the Malabar prints. Even if thty amid 
(;ompd the Rajas to sell tlmir. pepper to the Cmnpany, they 
amid not ptevmt Mie pe^e fnan ‘carrying cm their tra& with 
natkms. Soon Ihitch realised tlun Malabar was a very 


ViSScher" wntto “Malabeo-is eottsidered 
by lAe East- India' fibn^^ny as ah eitpSnmVB setflement for tbe 
obtained <hi' ffie goods which jite sbld here are far fipOTh 
defraying the expenses requiredJor its support.” The same view 
was expre^d by Stavmnu& He observes: “Amongst the 
several conquests and settlements which the Dutch Company 
have made or established; in the Indies, that of Malabar is 
not: one of the most advantag^us or imporfant to tlm Dutch. 
It costs the Company much money, on account of the destructive 
wars iu! which they have in consequence engagied the rivalry in 
trade: of numerous competitiors and through last not least the 
infidelity and-^)eculation of thek servants.” 

The greathstr regret of the Dutxth in Malabar was tiiat thdr 
trade profits' add territorial'revenues (fid nrat commensniate witii 
their exp^diture. tfialobar w^an Unimportant settlement for 
the Dutch front the point of view of revenue.* Even though' 
Maialfinr was always:' described' as an. expensive settlement it 
slumld not be taken to< mean' that the administration of Malabar 
was aiwaj^ ramdng on a deficit basis. There were many periods: 
when the revenues exceeded the expenses. The administrati've 
reforms of Moens helped-a great deal in the augmentation of the 

1'. VisscHers letter No. VI. 


'2. Finances of diffekent possessions :—1760—68. 
(h Gnildersf at about Itt to an Eoglistt- sovereign,) 
{N- B.-"^The fi{{ares> are in- thousands ),- * 



Possessions'. 

Territoriat 

Trade 

Total 

Cha^H’ 



revenues. 

profits. 

revenne. 


1. 

Surat_ 

19 

6,050 

6.069 

1,928 

2. 

Goromandel 

511 

6,407 

6.918 

6.111 

f. 

^ngal 

653 

2.909 

3,Sft? 

7,967 

4 .. 

Cefim 

6,453 

3.855 

9.587' 

23. MW 

% 

Capedf Good Hops 

1,409 

32« 

k.733 

4.,125 

6. 

Ssaaarang (East coast 

y' 





ofjavtd ..... 

2.315 

988 

3,303 

.3J068 

t 

datavia 

9,318 

22.000 

31.318 

31.373 

8 . 

M-ifaltaf 

938 

2.455 

3.393 

3.47< 


(Taien (rom Gallett’s Introduction to Dnteli in Malabar.) 

From this list the comparative insignificance of Malabar as a soaite 
indfime' lew tW - thitch ean' known cltwly. Mafidiar was a 



Conl^ny's resources and the curtailment of una»ces8ary expenses. 
In 1770-1771 the expenses of the Cwnpany amounted to only 
£. 205,570 while the income was £. 325,687. The follotra^ wirare 
the items of general revenues and tolls levied by tte Gompai^ 
ia the time of Jloaas:— 

fi) On imports and exports of Cochin, 

• (2) ,„ of Quilon 

(3) ;, of Cranganore. 

(4) On export of slaves. 

(5) Beer-measure. • 

(6) The town inn. 

(7) Sury (toddy) and arrack within the town. 

(8) Sury and arrack outside the town. 

{g) Sury and arrack on the island of Vypeen. 

(10) Tobacco revenue within and without town. 

(xi)’ . • „ on the island of Bendurty. 

(12) „ at Cranganore. 

(13) The tolls of the ferry at Vypeen. 

(14) The tolls of the ferry at Anji CaimaL 

In Moens’ time the gardens and helds were leased out tor 
Rs, 13,674 for a fixed period of twenty years. This S3^tem ot 
more or less a permanent revenue sett#ment was frflowed as an 
inducement to cultivators to improve the lauds intensve 
cultivation. Their tenure for twenty years would, be an 
encoiuagem&t for planting more cocomiut trees which were the 
main- souTces of income in these lands. • kiost of- the itejDe 
revenae were^given on a contract basis to local merchants. In 
the of Moens the total revenue of the Company (exdudkig 
the duty on the export of slaves): amounted to 41,750 Rnpeev 
a year. 

The revenue administration of the Comi^my was 
reor^tnmed in the time of Moens. His watch Word Wa» 
‘ Ecorngny ’ hut he insisted that one must *'|«factisea ' right 
and not a * wrong ’ economy for the latter was just as injurions, 
as the form^ was in the highest degree useful and nece^ary.” 
Ihe C ommandan t bdieved that entrusting the wmk of bnfidit^ 
sttS lortific^CHls fo c*mtrach^ was advantageous from the pohtt 

view dwaitatoss. The Company used to Imve a rtoao 
superviMon oyer the work of the contractms. At t&MW tim 


Company would advance money to the contractors or simply 
them with materials. Moens gives five roles which accor¬ 
ding to him constituted the right kind of economy. They were 
(l) To see that everything was maintained in good condition 
by means of daily supervision and precautions. (2) When 
defects or decays were discovered they were to be set right as 
soon as possible. (3) Works of repairs and fortifications were to 
be given to contractors who were to be under the direct supervision 
of the Company’s commissioners. In order to secure efficiency 
of work the Commandant should inspect such works per^nally. 
(4) Closest supervision v/as to be given for works which were not 
given on contract but which were executed at the expense of the 
C(»npany. The Commandant must carefully check every bill 
that was submitted for approval by the Company's smrants and 
find out for himself the correctness or othawise of the facts 
contained in the biU. (5) No expenditure whatever was to be 
incurred on behalf of the Company except such as was highly 
necessary and unavoidable. 

The great importance Moens again and again attached to 
economy shows how weak the finances of the Company in 
Malaba^were. The Dutch showed a miser’s thrift and anxiety 
in all their activities in ftalabar. They viewed their whole 
enterprise in Malabar purely from a merchant's point of 
view and were alurays anxious to see that Malabar caused no 
unnecessary burden on their resources at Batavia. , From the 
very beginning the Dutch authorities were advising their Cmn- 
mandants in Codiin to follow the strictest economy pcssitfie. 
The maintenance of the fortifications at Cochin, Cimtgmime and 
Cannanore was always considered as too expenave by the Dutch 
and orders had been issued as early as 1686 to reduce the 
garrisons there. In 1697 the Suineme Government at Batavia 
passed certain very impmtant resolutions concerning thdr fortifi- 
caticms and possesses in Malabar. They were as follows:— 

^i) “ That the fortifications of the city of Cochin which by 
the large garrison it required and the cohtinual reparations to be 
made in consequence of the great ^tent of the walls, were bw 
expensive for the Company to maintain, should be reduce^ by 
^hidf^*’ , ft. 
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(2) “ That of the present fortifications of Cannanore. the 
P<nii^uese tower should only be preserved with a garrison of 
twenty or at the most twenty five Enropean soldiers, to which 
number the present garrison should be reduced. 

(3) “ That at Cramgahore the ancient interior works should 
only be preserved with a garrison of twenty Europeans, which is 
}udg^ a sufficient number for the purposes of the Company 
h«fe.” . 

{4) “ That it is likewise judged advisable at Quilon no more 
should be retained than the old Portuguese tower cn as much of 
tire preseit works as may thought necessary for the intaest of 
the Company with fifteen or twenty men to which number tte 
establishment should be reduced and that the ronainder of the 
fortifications of the three last mentioned places should be 
^removed or demolished. It was further thereby determined that 
^ all -military outposts should be withdrawn except that of 
Paponetty ; Porakkad and Kayamkolam shonld be retained as 
Residencies or factories in order to keep an eye over what may 
be going forward all along the coast and to avail of such oppor¬ 
tunities of trade as might occur.” 

'* Vessels of all descriptions were to be reduced to (me small 
yacht, two sl(x>ps and three row boats.” 

” The number of piec^ of artillery which should be hosceforth 
mnifioyed upon the fortification%should be 'fixed at 95 pieces of 
iron and six pieces of brass, ordinance with two mortars; and 
about 530 Europeans and 37 natives were judged suffidoit {(Mr 
the service of the Company.”' 

We have already observed how the successive Dutcji Com- 
mjtndiints at Qmhin were unwilling to carry out these instructions 
in toto. Of course, they realised the great necessity for ectmomy, 
.but many of than stoutly maintained that if these instruc¬ 
tions were carried out, the Company would lose its hcfid in 
Malabar. The influence of the Dutch in Malabar mainly depaided 
''(in their military strength. If they were to give up their fortifi¬ 
cations, th^ w^d have to jgive up thar trade sdao. Fuirftar 

. 1 . Quoted from Stayohnns. Voyage to the East ' P. 


the Hatch in Malabar, fregnently esiigaged as they were m waTr 
fare, cQold not afford to reduce their fortifications. However 
much they tried to teep themselves dff from their costly wars, 
they always found themselves involved in lihem. Some of the Dutch 
Commandants at Cochin maintained that the question of reducing 
the garrisons and demolidiing fortresses should be left naainly to 
their discretion. The Batevian Governmeat, being not in direct 
contact with the affairs in Malabar, was guided by only one 
motive—viz., economy. But the Dutch Governors- who w»e 
thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of Malabar held that this 
measure of economy would be suicidal to their own interests. 
Moens says '• Economy does not exclude doing what is nece^ry 
and I am of opinion it would be wrong to practise blind obedience 
in this matter. For we are supposed to possess a spedM and 
local knowle^e of the circumstances, of the places in which we 
are stationed. It therefore we recmve certain instructions from 
higher authority with regard to something in the interests of 
economy, but we are convinced in our own minds that it would 
not really answer or would have had consequences and ^otild 
yet obey (if this can he caUed obedience) then we should be 
Obeying blincfly and even liable to punishment, or at least 
responsible for the consequences.” Moens was of opinion that 
in such cases the Cammandants should point out to the Supreme 
Government the reasons why the instructions riiould aot be 
carried out. He was confident that the Supreme Government 
would respect the opirriou of the Commandants. » 

But-the D^ch displayed the haste of a shopAwper ujho 
was wi ndin g up his business in a certain locality as it . was 
The Dutch realised that thek ejqpensve 
ments in Malabar would serve them no desirable puqmse. As 
Stavorinus remarks “ The ostentation of a great powa- which 
cost the txHnpany sudi large sums of nwmey had not the effect 
of modudug in Native Princes that d^ree of awe and appr^en- 
»on whidi was indispensably necessary fmr carrying out ah 
exclusive trade.” Therefore they decided to wind up their 
hj^ess by selfing their important fortresses to the native Rajas 
ignd -hw sending number of their servants and st^rg 

to Batavia. What they did not ^1 was forcibly captured from 


C. Rb^igiocs Poucy \ . 

The history of the Potch in Malabar i&not stained by ai|y 
heinous acts of fcnrcible conversion or religious- posecutimi. 
It must be said to the cre^t of the Dutch that the^ have left 
bebiiid an unblemished record of religious actitivities. In this 
respect the Dutch stand in striking contoast to the Prsrtu* 
guese. The Portuguese with their sectarian fanaticism placed 
crmversion above conimerce in their programme of activifies.on 
the Malabar coast. Their policy of conversion was not quite 
pdeasing to the Malabar princes. The Raja of Cochin bad 
strictly forbidden his subjects uiider pain of vary heavy penalties 
to enibrace Romah Catholician. But, when the Portuguese 
power became dominant in Malabar, this [Htrhibition was with*- 
drawn. The Portuguese followed an active policy of religkius 
propaganda and even introduced a system of inquisition in arder 
to suppress the anti-Catholic activities of the Jews,. The 
Portuguese carried on their policy of conversion not only among 
the Hmdus but among the Syrian Christians also. Syrian 
Christians of MaQabar, following the tradition that they were 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas himself owed all^ance.tO 
the see of Antioch in spiritual, affairs. They had always stood 
loyal by their kings in Malabar, and as such bad enjoyed many 
rights and privileges. But their church was not well organised; 
Neither were the finances of the church sound enough to take up 
any missionary activities. The Portuguese backed up by thrir 
sovereign rights in Malabar, could easily convert many andoit 
Syrians to Roman Catholicism'—a pohcy which led to -hitter 
hostility between the followers of the two faiths. The Syikm 
Christians, persecuted by the Portuguese, had taken a solenm 
pledge in an assembly at Ifettancherry nevw to obey Roman 
Bishops or follow the rites introduced by the Portuguese. Whmi 
the Diibfti obtained domination in Malabar, the Syrian Chririians 
locdred to thean for protection from religious persecution. By 
the ^^ty of 1663 between Cochin and the Dutch all the 
Christians were {daced under the protecticm of the Company. 
Ite Dutch f(M*t of Gochip was mainly inhabit&l by Christians and 
ti^' were all under the jurisdiidion of the Company: It has 
alwa3?8 been a hmtterof controversy between the Cochin Ra|a 
and tte Dntdr^ethqr the Christians in Cochin were undw th9 
23 ' 
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complete jurisdiction 4 he or not. By tHe treaty of 

1664 it was stipulated that “those Christians ^ho reside in the 
Raja’s territory should obey and ^)erform their obligations to 
that Government as the heathens do.**’ Moens observes in his 
Memoirs that the Christians in Malabar had always been relpug 
upon the' 'protection of the Dutch Ccwnpany. Probably they 
thought that by placing themselves -under the Company’s 
protection, they could escape the payment of taxes to the king. 
Moens says, “They are no doubt under the protection of the 
Company, but are in reality subjects of the king, at least those 
•who reside in this territory (Cochin) because there are so many 
Christians who live in the territory of the Company and are 
^refore as a matter of fact subjects of the Company. It is the 
same witir the native Christians who are now under the king of 
Travancore in so far as they inhabit the territory whidi fmmefly 
belonged to the king of Cochin but has-since been conquored by 
rile kk^of Travancore. The Company retains its p-ntection 
over thmn." The X}orapany’s protection did not mean unmtmity 
from 'punishments. If 4 he Christians were offenders of the Rajah's 
laws they had to suffer the same penalty as the non-Christians. 
But the ancient Christians enjoyed one important pri-vil^e, and 
that was, they had to pay to the king only half the tax the 
Hindus bad to pny. This , privilege, however, was not extended 
to the new amvarts. Tte new converts had to pay the same 
amount of tax as the Hindus were paying. The Ccnnpany usually 
«Btended its protection <m}y in cases whore . Christians w^e 
harassed by the Rajas or the Hindus in the observance of their 
is^^us rites and ceremonies. Even in such cases, the Ccnnpany 
would not blindly asrist the Christians. .It was always the 
pohcy of the Dutch to moral pressure-on the Rs^as to see 
riot justice was done to their Christian subjects. 

Theore were frequent disputes between the Cochin Raja Md 
the Dutgh concerning the jurisdiction over the native Cluri^hua. 
The treaty of .2663 stated “All free jiersons and those bricaigh^ 
to the church if subjects of the king of Portugal and those who 
might be wanderii;^ through the country should he induded fri riiii 
treaty.” It was clearly stated m this treaty that " AH Cbriatima 
whQ had been fmmerly subject to the Goverament uf tlds loft 
(Cochin) were to be under the protection of the Dutch 
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Ill sbbrt; the Etoteh clauUfcdiwOtectioto over tiKe’lIeMBli 
of Cochin whb wwe fottnerly under Uie jilr^ictibh <rf 
Portuguese. But later, when serious disputes arise betiweed 
Raja and the'Dutch over this question, it was pointed out'by* Mr: 
Powney; the English Commissioner that there Was a sigid&ailt' 
ditference in the wording of the treaty as it appewd in tlte 
Maikyalam copy and the Dutch copy. In the l^layalam ehpy' 
the Dutch were stated to be having jurisdiction only overtfife. 
' Mhndtikars.’ In the’ Dutch copy, however, the word ‘ Mtuidtf* 
kars ’ was further explained as • referring to all Christians. The 
Rajai Md that ‘ Mundukars’ only meant the fishermen ofi the 
coast. But Van Anglebeck^ the Dutch Goramandant at timt 
time,, maintained that it included all those who fifilowed the 
latin ritual. * - 

The Syrian Christians however were not undo: the c(Hn{dete 
jurisdiction of the Company, vloens states this fact very clearly.’ 
“ 'the Company has never had any authority nor cotdd have ov^ 
the St Thomas Ouistians who were always subjects of the 
country princes. Not even the Porti^ese ex^cised any 
jurisdiction over them although they did their utmost With the 
consent of the king of Cochin to make these Christians accept 
the doctrines of Rome and acknoudedge the hierarchy of the 
Pope.” But the Dutch were taking a keen interest in the affairs 
of flie Syrian ^Christians also. PtobaWy that might have beeW due 
to the fact that the Syrian Christians stoutly opposed the Papal’ 
see and the Romish Church. When the three Antiochan BWiops; 
arrii^ at Malabaf , we find the Dutch Commander givii^ thete 
a veiry hosjatable welcome. They Were taken in a Dutch ship 
frmft Persia to Malabar At Cochin the, Dutch Commander took 
^edad care for their accommodation. Wealsofihd the Dutch 
Comttumdd recommendiag them to the Travancore Eaja’s special 
{Protection when ^ey were introduced to the Raja at Mavdika^ 
in 1753. The Dutch took great interest in the protection of riteir 
ri ghts- Hoens says, ” "The adiniiiistrators of this coast and 
preadlers’ of the rdormed community have not only kept up a 
ctnr^pmideiiice with the St. Thomas Christiana'about maintain¬ 
ing, and advised tBeoa* to maintain steadfaistly lhe‘ rights irf'tte 
Eastern (^Urch against the bishops of the Roman Catholict; tint 
have alio disphiyed' mttch aeal in atttanplSng to unite them wife 




tbe>PfO!testant CliuEdi.'’ It was the. gre^t ambitiob of Moens to 
effect a union betweeii the Syrian anA the Protestant churches. 
He firmly believed that there was a .greater prssibility of a 
union between the Syrians and the Protestants than between 
the %rians and, the Catholics. The Hutch Commander had 
invited many learned S5nian priests to his house at Cochin to 
discuss the possibilities of such a union. The Dutch authori¬ 
ties at Amsterdam too had this object in view and had given 
special instructions to their officers in Malabar to pursue this 
policy. 

Van Angelbedk mentions two important rights exercised by 
the Hutch in Cochin over the Christians, (i) All the Christians 
iniCocbin were to be tried by the Dutch. (2) The !^aja was.not 
to impose new taxes on, the Christians without the knowledge of 
the Company. But when the Cochin Rajas saw that the power 
of the Dutch was steadily declining in Malabar, they pressed their 
rights further over the Christians. By the treaty of 1785 the 
latin converts “ were to pay a tax to the Raja which was to be 
collected by their own headmen but, should they fail to realise 
the same, the Dutch Government was obliged to collect it and 
pay it over to the Raja.” The treaty also said “ Should Christians 
purchase or rent lands from the 'heathens, they were liable to 
imposter whidi the purely Christian lands were exempt from.*’ 

We have already , noticed how the fresh enthu^a^ of the 
Protestant religion had been a powerful stimulus for |he political 
and copimercial iprc^ess of, Holland. When Holland was 
liberated from the shackles of Catholic ^pain, she conunenced her 
Usm career as a political power. in Eurqpe contesting the sppre* 
n»cy of %>ain and Portugal beyond the seas. Hdllondappeared as. 
the .rival of Spain and Portugal in religious as wdl as .commercial 
activities. But even though the Dutch were able to sup plan t 
tjie Portuguese'and the Spaniards ,in the comm^cial fielch th^^ 
were not ^te successful in the realm of religion. This,.ws^ 
toainly. due to the fact that theif programme of reli^ou$.acfiivi|ies. 
was not so vigorons as that of their rivals, ^peakii^ 
influent of the Protestant religion in Malabar, Gollenu^^s^y^ 
‘‘lioany=sincere,j:egFet I jonst amfuss that.the ReforraodJititoi^f^ 
bajsruiade ilittio prq^ess in, spite ol.aU, careful fbret^Ugt#,, jeM 
t^fjr^datipw.coac^nmg ,an4,educatioh # 


the instructions regarding the penetration of Fopi^ suposti- 
tions.” GoUenesse bitterly regrets that he coaid'not effecfivcdy 
counteract the propaganda of the Catholics in Malateir. Almost 
all the chQ^en of the European employees married to Catholic 
wom^ were in his time brought up in the Catholic faith. The 
Conunander made some earnest efforts to teach them the new 
Potestant faith, but his chief difficulty was that the Dutch 
language was thoroughly unfamiliar to the people. Portuguese 
missionaries could carry on their prqp^anda in their own 
language which was fairly popular in'Malabar. They were also 
acquainted with Malayalam which placed them on a position of 
distinct advantage. “ What can the zeal of a reformed preachen 
whom nobody can understand ” observes Golienesse “ do to 
combat the bustle ot the thousand Romish priests in this coast 
who are p^ectly 'equipped with the necessary knowledge of ^e 
languages^" i&it it is doubtful whether the Dutch in general 
showed the necessary zeal of a reformed preacher. If th^ had 
shown that zeal, certainly they could have combated the 
“ bustle ” of the Jesuit priests who were hated by the bulk of the 
native population at that time. 

Moens’ exhaustive Memoirs deal with every branch of the 
activities of the Dutch in Malabar.. Speaking about the import¬ 
ance of prop^ating the Protestant religion in Malabar, he gives 
certain advices to be followed by the Dutch Commandants. 

(1) Th^ Commandant must set a good example to the 
connnamty by himself attending public worship regularly. 

(2) He must stand up for the good cause publicly and show 
* his partiality for those that excel in learning and virtue. 

{3) He should give a fairfield to the T^hers and even 
encourage them always to have recourse confidently with.him. 
He must listen to them kindly when they want assistance for the 
purp(»es of religion, or the church and show friendliness toithem 
and hold them in due respect.' 

(4) He: must take care that “ the sailors, infantry mid 
gunners are marched to church in an orderly maimer eyey Suip^y. 
and ^t when the military are in barracks or in the field a i»aim 
%spog and prayers are said evmy mmorng." 
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(5) Finally tite Commandsint most tal^ cartf tbat’ “'the' 
Sunday should not disecrated but that ete that day, which is 
set apart from a gemeral to a jMrtfcular' us^'all' public trat^' 
and crafts are suspended—necessary cases and esrtra-ordinary 
circumstances exempted—so that everywhere in and outside the- 
town you may see it is Sunday.” 

These instructions of Moens are characteristic of an enthusi¬ 
astic reformer of the i8th century. But how far the other Dutch 
Commandants followed these rules, is a doubtful question. 

The Dutch in Malabar had only one church and that was 
at Cochin. When the Portuguese maintained their domination- 
in Malabar they had established numerous churches and 
monasteries in all parts.of the country. There was a (^urch in 
almost every factory and attached to mo^. of the churches weTe^ 
the monasteries of Jesuit monks mid other missionaries. There 
were also important Portuguese churches at Mattanchmy 
Perimani (behind the island of Vendurti). Besides these, there 
were forty seven Syrian churches foUowii^ Catholic doctrinek. 
When the Dutch replaced the Portuguese, the Latin Christians 
and their churches came under their sp>ecial protection.^ 


1. The following is a list of the important Latin churches which were 
ander the protection of the Dutch Company in the time of Moens :— 

(1|- Vypeen , 

(2) Miracnlons Cross in Vypeen 

(3) Valarpararo * 

(4) Paliport in Vypeen 

(5) Cranganore 

(6) Paponetty 

(7) Ghettwa 5 re * 

(.S) Vendurti ■> 

19) Anji Caimal (jj^maknlam) 

(10) tiattancheny: 

(11) Senhoia de Sande and the Chapel of St. Janqnebrado which 
bdoags tont 

(12) St. Lonis with its chapel of St Jago. 

(13) Castelfo (Eda Cocbi) 

(14) St, Abdie with- the cbapris of Tangiw (Bdatitfhal) ‘TMbbc^, 
Catnrty ’ and Mani corde (Manaeoram) 

In the time of Gtdienesse, there were eleven Roman parishes under Um 
jariiriictima <a the Dutch. They wet* (1) SaiM- Lou^i (2; Sr. Sa^ 
i3) Mattanchery (4) Vypeen (5) Cma de Milagre (6) Paliport (t^ Ctaa* ’ 
ganOW (8) Valarpartim (9) Anji Caimal'(10)’Vendurti (11) pynrty, 

E4en though these churches were under the cbatrtd of the. DnU^ tl^ 
made no atmmpts to dewo^'thWU or 
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The Protestaat ehardh at Cochin adminis^a^ by a 
Cbturch Conned osoa^ting of the Treacher, two Eldees «uid ionr 
D^ucons. The chnrch council was to report to the Commandant 
whatever had been decided at its meeting. The Dutch had 
some charitaUe institutions Jn the country, the most impf^ptant 
of them i^ing the. Chphanage and the L^>er Asylum. IQie 
Orphanage was for ,takmg care of the poor childrm who had test 
their p^ents. They were given free educatkm by the Deacons. 
Only Orphans of European parentage were admitted to tWs 
institution. Preference was shown for mpimns of Protestant 
faith. Children of Catholic parents also could be admitted to 
&e mtphanage and th^ were at liberty to choose tirair own 
religion when they came of age. If they chose to beoowe 
Catholics the cost of their education and upbhimuig bad 
to be demanded from the Catholic priests. The boys in the 
Chphanage were under the direct supervision of the, Deacons. 
After their education in the Orphanage they were put to some 
profession suitable to their tastes. ^ 

The Leper ^sylum was at Palliport on the island of Vypeen. 
There were many patients sufferii^ from leprosy and the Dutdi 
had always taken elaborate care to prevent the wide spread of 
^ this disease by segr^afing the lepers irom others. The Com¬ 
pany had a special commission of inspection which was reqpcm- 
able for reporting all cases of lepro^ in the locality. The lepor 
house had a special fund of its own, administered by qwetd 
trustees. Bht hkter this was placed undo: the management of 
the Deaconl 

The liberal pohey of edigious toleration and toe fchaiitaUe 
activities of the' Dutch, deserve red praise. Even toe 

Dntch at first showed some antagonism towards the Catholics,, 
toi^ were later treated with great toleration and courtesy. 
The Jesuits, who were asked to leave Cochin when the lent was 
captured were allowed to return and settle down within the 
toritories of the Company. The toleration extended by the 
Dutch towards the Catholics was greatly appsredated evai *lqf 
the Pope. The following is a letter addressed by the FOpe 
Clement XIV to the Vicar Apostolic of Malabar:— 

"Greetims io our Reverened Brother: Our beloved8(m 
Stephen Boy<L Se^etory to the Coi^pi^atkHi for the propagatom 




of Cbriati^ns had commimicated to ik in'detail the attentimi paid 
and the trouble taken by the Dutdh Govamor for the safety of 
tiie Christians who are there yonder. And as such Xhrfetian 
acts of kindness undoubtedly concern ixs greatly and as on &eir 
account we are indebted to hiin. so it is our earnest desire that 
at least our feelings of gratitute for the same be made known 
and clear to this man. Ther^ore to show our gratitude we halve 
hereby to recommend to Your Reverence to assure him of out 
grateful sentiments in the most forcible and the most striking 
manner and at the same time to testify that we feel ourselves 
80 much more indebted to him for what he has done as we flatter 
oursdves that he will continue in this way to lay the Christiafis 
aad us under furthar obligation.” 

" Given at Rome the 23rd July 1772 in the 4th year of our 
Papal reign. Stephen Borgia.”' 

The. Dutch policy towards the Hindus was evai more 
generous. They always respected Hindu templ^ and other 
places of worship. Even in the question of slaughter of cows, 
we find Hie Dutch promising the Cochin Raja to lendioU their 
help in puniHung the offenders. In the long history of their 
relations with the Hindu princes and people of Malabar we can 
scarcely get an instance when the Dutch deviated from their- 
traditional policy of toleration. Even when engaged in warfare 
they never indulged' in foolish acts of iconoclastic vandalism. 
Perhaps, the only instance when the Dutch pounded the 
rehgious susceptibilities of the Hindus was when $ome of their 
soldiers desecrated the temple of Punnathu Nambidi in the course 
ohthe wdr with 1 the . Zamorin. But even this was ^ne without 
the Imoudedge of the Commandeari 
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XHAPTER XV 


TH£ DUTCH TKADE IN MALABAR 


T he policy of the Dutch ia iCalabar has been described as 
“ maziinum pepper trade with minimum - expotse.*' 
Pepper was the main attraction for the Dutch in Malabar, and 
as Gcdlenesse clearly states “ it was for the sake of this grain that 
the Company maintained its expensive establishments on the 
coast.” As we h^ve very often stated, the priiunpal object of 
the Dutch in Malabar was to possess the monopoly of peppo* 
trade. But they were disillusioDed in this even at the very 
b^inning. In all their contracts with the native princes th^ 
hs^ stipulated that all fhe pepper should be sold to them vdth- 
out fixing the price defiinitdy. The rivalry of the .other 
European merchants soon made it imposible for them to secure 
the monopoly in trade. Other merchants were offering higher 
prices for the pepper and naturally the people would seU their 
pepper only to those who would offer higher prices. Discussing 
this question, Stavorinus says: “They however early met with 
much disappointment on this head, (viz., securing the monop<ffy 
of pepper trade) both by the bad faith of the Malabar jHiaces 
and by the constantly increasing competition of European rivals 
who ad<q>te4 a surer mode of obtaining as much pej^ier as Hiey 
wanted by'.always following the mar^t price or even paying 
sometiiiBg above it. while our Company continuaUy insisted upon 
the porfoarmance of the contracts that no pepper should be 
furnished to any others although a fixed ]Hice was nevor stated 
in thoi) and they only speak of the market price as the rule go 
The Dutch stigmatised selling of pepper to foreign nations 
as contmband trade, but they had no power to stq[> it* 


1. Tbe Abbe Raynat makes the following observations on the bade of 
the Dutch in 1760:—“The Company have not sncceeded in their hope at 
e^udmgpther Enrtqpesn nations from this coast. They procnie no khid 
merchandise hme bat what they are fomisbed with from their other aetde> 
meats and being rivalled in their trade they areidiligedtagiveah^ierpice 
here than in the maoftets where th^ enjoy an exclosive privilege." 

Qv^ed by K. P. P. Meaon, History of Kerala. Vbi. I. P. 364. 
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GoUenesse was of opimon that were only two Vfsys of 

restoriog the pepper trade of the Dutch. The first was to follow 
the market as the othe- merchants would do. The second was 
to adopt extreme measures hy which they could compel the 
Rajas to observe the contracts. But if they were to follow the 
first policy, they need not have wasted so much blood and money 
in order to secure exclusive contracts., They need not have waged 
expensive wars for the maintenance of their political power. 
Having committed themselves to so much of heavy expenditure 
to Malabar, they could not afford to appear as ordinary copipeti- 
tors with the other European powers. As GoUenesse said “ to 
foUow the market was weU nigh imposible because an ordinary 
merchant who had to defray no expenses of any importance was 
better off with 35% profit on pepper than the Hon’ble Company 
with 100% in as much as the latter had to bear the considerable 
burdens of so many establishments on the coast.” The second 
alterative was even more hazardous. In compelling the Malabar 
kings to observe the contracts the Company was only getting 
itself involved to further wars and more expenditure. Even if 
they could defeat these princes in wax there was no guarantee that 
they would keep the contract. Even if they could Compel the 
princes, they could not coerce the people to submission on a 
question which involved definite financial loss for them. The 
system of pepper coUection was two-fold—contract coUection 
and coUection through private persons. The Travancore Raja had 
entwed into a contract with the Company in 1753 by wtoch he 
promised to seU 3,000 candies out of his hereditary territories 
at the rate of Rs. 65 a candy and 2,000 candies out of his 
conquered territories at the rate of Rs. 55 per candy. The 
Company maintain^ that the Rajd had the obligation to observe 
the contract as he had received “ great favour and advantages ” 
frpto the Cmnpany. “The Company ^d not stand to his way 
when he was making himself master of so many kings and f ertito 
pepper lands" contends Moens, “firom which he is now drawii^ 
great revenues not to speak of the expenses of a garrison and 
knrtificntians whicb we Imve to bear here in time of peace for the 
safety of His Highness.” But none of these iims a weighty 
eomddetation for the Raja to keep the contract. He nev(^ 
fu l^lle d his obligatirm and was carrying on his trade with the 
attd othw merchants. 


Wh^ Hmdri^ Zwaardercrocm was the Coa»iiaiider» hs 
isso^ an order that the pepper in Malahar should be sold at 
a premivun of 25%. His object was to the smnggUns 

trade. As the buyers could get peppo* at a low price hmn the 
C(Hni»ny there would be no profit in the anueghng trsd^. 
But the Durch auth<Hities in H<filand (X>nsid9ed this too low 
and therefore fixed the. premium as 50% in 1725. In ‘ t733 
it was raised to 100%. But the result of this increase m the 
premitun was an increase in the smuggling trade. “ The greats 
the premium of pepper, the. greater were the profits of sniuggl- 
ii^.” Howevs much the Dutch tried to prevent this “contta- 
band trade” it only increased as years went by. Usualfy th& 
trade was carried through sea, but when the Dutch fcxrtified and 
garrisoned their outposts in the sea, the “contraband” ttade was 
carried through land. 

Before the arrival of the Dutch in Malabar there was nd 
such practice as a “ monopoly of trade ” in this country. In the 
time of the Portuguese, trade was carried on b^ween the 
Company and the peo|fie and the Rajas were only the mediators 
between the two. * But the Dutch introduced the ingenious 
system of trade monopoly and the Rajas became parties to it. 
But as we have already observed, even though the Rajas were 
parties to the contract they never fulfilled the contract. 

The%np<xtant articles of trade next to pe|^)er mentioned by 
Gollenesse are piece-goods, cardammns, cotton, areca, sandal, 
cowries, chanks, curcuma (safiron), indigo, timber, lime and 
bricks, nee, coir, fuses, hides, • cocoanut oil, salt, charcoal ^d 
fire wood. He also includes slaves as objects of trade. Kottar 
in Travancore was an important place for piece-goods. Carda¬ 
mom was mainly produced at Rottayam in the mngdom of 
the Rolastiri and this trade had been mainly carried on by the 
Engli^.in th(»e parts. Sandalwood was purchased at Cauara 
and smit to Batavia for the-China trade. Cowries were broo|^t 
from the vessels which came from the Maldives and they were 
s(dd mainly at Calicut. The Dutch were planning fm an 
exhaustive indigo cultivation in the Mangat country and the 
land ^ the Anji C^imals. Special seedlings were brotght from 
Ceylon, S^t ai^ otl^ parts. The main <^tres of tunb^ .tfude 
were Pocattad apd Kayamkulam. The sBjtpiy (d lioe in liitohtr 
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was too mea^e and th^fore the Dutch ware importing rice 
from Canara. Coir was mainly brought from Parur and Cochin. 
Fuses were prepared at Kayamkolam. But afta: Kayamkulam 
was Captured by the Travancore Raja, fuses were made at 
Codiin. Malabar was a great export centre of bides. Hides 
wa’e gaiarally exported to Ceylon. Cpcoanut oil was mainly 
supplied by Cochin. Salt was manufactured at Vendurti in la^e 
quantities. Charcoal was burnt at Paponetty. 

Most of the Dutch trade was done with the ‘ bombaras ’ 
which came from Sind, Cutch and other northern regions. Be¬ 
sides the * bombaras ’ there were native vessels which came from 
Baanr and Mangalore and other ports. Thare were native 
vessels trading with cochin from countries of the south like 
Quilon, Anjengo, Tengapatnam and Xolachel. Native vessds 
also came from Manapar, Tuticorin, Kilkare, Coilpatnam, Jafina- 
^tnam and N^apatam. Ships, even from China, visited the 
Cochin port. All these vessels brought to Cochin the things 
which the places they come from produced. 

The Muscat bombaras brought dates,, sulphur, incense, 
asafoetida, pnvata, Manjalcana, or gall nuts, sticks of liquorice, 
^lark-fins, fish-gut, kismis, almonds, pastasjes' (pistacchios ?) 
'rose water, glass beads, small alcatives (persian carpets or table 
cloths) ormus-salt, saleb (a medicinal timber), mirragcmuna, alwe, 
aurom, pigmentum, tutia (a kind of medidne for eye colhplaint), 
small pearls, chalies, blue stone, gum arabic and salt petre. 

The other bombaras brought capoe, cotton thread, canvas, 
coatse spreads, coarse chintzes, wollen clothes, combars, gessia- 
pats, niquaniasses,'ulwa seed, coriander seed, cummin seed, 
mustard seed, catjang, grain, cardels (a kind of edible small 
Imn), borax, ajiivan or onion seed, putjack root, jerzdin seed, 
and ierzdin oil, amenica oil, mustard oil, paparcar, fennel seed, 
uridar beans, assasalie or garden cress seed, sal armoniac, addi- 
yui^[am root, trivetty or tricolpaconna, ammekoron root, 
kaigoranyroot, aretta root, wheat, ani seed, corkeljan (a medicine 
lor horses), covy or sandal earth, gall nuts, coffee of the Mocha 
kind, soap and cbanks. 

Hie imports from Rajpur wme catu, raw lac, wood,, salt,: 
covy Of simdal earth, mida, onion aiid salt pefrt. 




The imports frcnn Barssalore,' Mangalmre and Nanjeswaram 
wore lice, atjang. horse beans, jerzdin seed, nrida beans, sandal¬ 
wood, white dry areca, fresh areca, chelas, roomals, canjan leaves 
and Jager kana. 

The imports from Cannanore, Tellicherry, Vatakara, Tanur 
and Ponnany were cardamoms, country-iron, sappan wood, 
pulenfica beans, iris root, garlic, aretta root, tobacco, javely, 
white and black root, raw wax, chikney areca and fresh areca. 

Piece goods, tamarind, jager sugar and coir fibre were the 
principal products from Quilon,' ^njengo, Tengapatnam and 
ColacheL. 

From Manapar, Tuticorin, Kilcare and Coilpatnam were 
imported diverse cotton goods as spreads, chintzes, frocks, stock¬ 
ings, cambays, handkerchiefs, catjes, tuppatties, chelas, roomals 
and also tobacco, salt, onions, writing olas, and carpetty or 
native sugar. , ' 

The imports from Acheen were Dividar wood, sappan wood, 
benzoin, patjapat, camphor, unworked aguil wood, white dried 
areca, gatte gamber, s^o and rjittans. 

From China were imported silk of diverse colours, raw silk, 
silk stuffs, lanquin sugar, spiaulter, quick silver, camphor, alum, 
radix China, cantj ore root, porcelain, tea, boeyans, iron pans, 
anise flower, castor, arsenic pitch, copper articles, silk and cotton 
stoddngs, preserved ginger, quiposols, different kinds of paper 
and pedermsmy (a kind of medicine for eye complaints.) 

The {xindpal exports to Muscat were sug^, spices, spiaulter, 
iron, steel, lead, tin, pepper, sandalwood, cardamoms, woo^n 
artides, dry ginger, curcuma, nerbale beans, castor, porcelain, 
rice, cocoanuts with and without husks, agel wood, benzoin, 
camphor, dove-pepper, patjapat, palcatcherry piece goods, cow¬ 
ries, eoir filnre and ropes. ^ 

The eX^pmrts to other parts w«e sugar, spices, Japanese 
co]^)w, spiaulter,-lead, tin, qui^ diver, camphor, raw Chinese 
silk, sappan wood, alum, pepper cardamoms, &i%al dlk stuffs. 
Palcatdiery cbialauw, Bengal loi^ p^per and roots of the same, 
triatroot, porcdaitt, dove pepp^, {ntdi. dry gii^o', onrcuma, 
oodxmttts with and without husks, woodoi artides, cuva root 


and flour, tearmanj^. nerbale beam, c<m fibre and ropes, 
janaparil or little whet-stones, fruita-canjara, fruita-mattapesy, 
sollenjan or wild ginger, calliatour wood apd dry areca. 

The exports to Rajpur were spices, si^ar, alum, spiaulter, 
cuya, cocoanuts with and without the husk. 

The exports to Barssalore and Mangalore were spices, sugar, 
Japanese copper, tin and lead, steel, spiaulter, Bengal long pepper 
and roots thereof, Bengal silk clothes, Colletje and Manapur blue 
salempuries and white caatjes, Malacca pitch, Dividar wood, 
coUiatour wood, benzoin, camphor, Chinese silk stuffs, quick- 
^ver, Vermillion, Chinese iron pans, cantjore root, radix China, 
raw sDk, alum, copera, oil, tamarind, honey, dry ginger and 
cammelmas. 

The exports to Cannanore, Tellicherry, Vadacara, Calicut, 
Tanur, and Ponnai were spices, sugar, Japanese copper, lead, 
tin, spiaulter, camphot, benzoin, dividar wood, Malacca {ptch, 
calliatour wood, Manapar and Colachel piece goods, tamarind, 
Manapar onions, writing olas, jager kana, raw lac, armozines, 
Batavia arrack, Ceylon arrack, Cochin arrack, corcapully fruit, 
sole and .upper leather, magadotties, Bengal salt petre, clove 
pepper, Malacca long pepper, cocoanut oil, commelmas, atty and 
tripilly fruit. 

To Quilon, Anjengo, Tengapatnam and Colachel were expor¬ 
ted spices, sugar, Japanese copper, iron, lead, tin, spiaulter, steel 
and cotton. > • 

The principal exports to Manapar, Tuticorin, Kilkare, Coil- 
patnam and Jaffnapatanam, Negapatam and Aacheen were 
chikney areca, coir fibre, copra and cocoanuts, nabale. Sandal¬ 
wood, pulenjica, dry ginger, curcuma, fruita canjara and ai^elica 
boards. 

The exports to China were sandal, pepper, cotton, putfiK 
roof, gummamira,' alwe, olibanum gum, sulphur, salt petre, 
timba-, catu, asafoetida', fish teeth, elephant tu^, shark fins; 
fish gut, abada horn, arabian gum, Surat camtmy, gingham 
coverlets, combats, lead and tih. 

The trade was mostly carried on on the exdiange 
The Company used to buy these articles and keep ^hm bi i»|;e 




stock. Tkwe. «tere local merchants in tiie sarvice ot the Company 
to arrat^e for the purchase and sale of these artides The 
Dutch had to battle with many difficulties for a smooth trade 
in Malabar. The .havoc done by pirates on the ^ea* was 
always (fusing them anxiety. The scarcity of money among the 
merchants also interrupted their trade. Formerly the Company's 
trade had suffered very much because of the private trade carried 
on by the Commanders and chiefs of the settlement. The 
Commanders used to carry on their private trade either in person 
or through private agents and they were making enormous profits 
out of it. But the Batavian Government issued orders strictly 
forbidding private trade by the Co mman ders. As a compensa¬ 
tion for their loss they were given 3% brokerage on the 
Company’s merchandise. C. L. Senff, Moens' predecessor in 
Malabar, complained that the compensation was too poor and 
therefore he should be allowed to carry on private trade. When 
Moens became the Commander a new arrangement was devised 
by which the brcAerage was rmsed from 3% to 5%. It was. left 
to Ifoens’ option to have private trade or this commission. But 
Moens realised that “if an administrator was allowed to do for 
himself what he was boimd to'do for the Company, vis., to trade, 
seli-interest might at times so lead him astray, that he would 
see first to his own intoests and to the Company’s oidy after¬ 
wards.” 

Even thoiigh private trade for personal profits was given up, 
Moens tried a system ot private trade ' on behalf of the Company 
wfaidli was to enjoy the profits thereof. This was found to be 
highly profitable. Moens was oicooraged to take up this sytem 
of {Hivate trade on behalf of the Company by the report of Ifir. 
Schr«ider, an ex-councillor of Cochin. SOhrender stated in his 
totfet considerations: “The Honouratde Company cannot only 
do everything that private parsons can do, but even much mote, 
, if it is served faithfully and a man applied to its affadrs the same 
amount Of judgment erf reflection as he would to his own.” 
Moens umnted to luring this suggestion into practice by " servii^ 
the Cmnpany foithiully applying to its affidrs the samo amount 
of judgment ^d re^tion as he would tO his own.” Mo^ takes 
great juride in having carried an thm trt^e ve^ profitaMy. A 
profit of R$. 54.722-^.4) was made on powder and candy sugar 
nibne. The total profits amounts to Rs. 126,342-5-0. 


We may notice one general rule about tbe prospects of the 
Company‘s trade in Malabar. It was fuc^perous whmi the 
Company’s influence among the Malal^ princes was strong; it 
dedined whoi the Company’s power declined. 


CHAPTER XVI 

ADMINISTBATIVE SYSTEM OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIA COUFA^ 


T he Dutch who stepped into the shoes of the Portuguese in 
Malabar excelled their predecessors in many respects. We 
have already referred to the liberal policy of religious toleration 
followed by the Dutch as constrasted with the rigorous policy 
of conversion pursued by the Portuguese. It was in the 
field of administratioh that the Dutch showed their definite 
supesuuity. The Portuguese Company was ill-organised and 
throughly inefficient. It was org^mised on the worst paton of 
medieval feudalism and proved to be a colossal failure in the 
East. The Dutch East India Company, on the other hand, had 
in it all the marks of a modernised democratic Stale. " Govon- 
ment by' Councils", the characteristic feature of European 
Government, wUs the main principle of the Dutch administration . 
in the East also. Unlike the Portuguese Company, there was no 
unnecessary interference and no arbitratory restrictions from the 
hcune. Government. The Dutch Compsmy in the East was 
tactically a sovereign body, devising its own rules and policies 
suiting the drcumstances of the country and age. Grose in his 
voyage to the E^t Indies observes: ** One of the reasons why the 
Dutch East India Company flourishes and is become more rich 
and pow^f111 then all the others is its being absolute and 
invested with a kind of sov^eignty and dominion more e^iedatty 
over the many p^rts, provinces apd colonies it possesses.^*’ Even 
thoi^ the Compamy enjoyed the patronage of the State, it was 
velvet lumpeced, in any of its activities by the authorities of t|^ 
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State. The main strength of the Dutch East India Compansf 
was that it had a very soiSnd S5retem of organisation, a ^t^ 
which deserved the admiration of all w^tem commerci^ 
concerns. The organisation of the Dutch Company was 
considered the model for the English East India Company 
and we can find the close resemblance between the two 
in almost every detail. The English publicly acknowledged the 
snpgiority and merit of the Dutch administrative system and 
deliberately copied its principles. Dutch officers were taken into 
the servicesnf the Company so that their system of administra¬ 
tion could be more effectively practised. In 1687 Governor Yale 
of Madras sent the Directors of the English Company “ a book 
rnn taining the Dutch methods ” and commenting on the book 
the directors made the following observation :—“ As there 
appears in this (the book) great wisdom and policy vre recommeifd 
to you the frequent reading and consideratirai of what is 
contained in these papers, which the ottener you read, the more 
you will ■ discover the wisdom of these persons who contrived 

those methods.Our design in the whole is to get up the 

Dutch Government among the English in the Indies (than which 
a better cannot be invented) for the good of posterity and to put 
us upon an equal footing of power with them to offend or defend 
or enlarge the English dominions and unite the strength of ou 
nation under one entire and absolute command subject to us, as 
we are and ever shall be most dutifully to our own sovereign.” 
The only ^stinction the Ei^lish wanted to make was that of 
nomenclature. They wanted, to have their English terms, viz.. 
Attorney General instead of Fiscal, Alderman instead of sepin, 
Burgeses instead of Burghers, serjeants instead of Baillies, Presi- 
drat and Agent instead of Commander, Director or Commissary 

The organisation of the Company in Holland was in the form 
of a loose confederation. The different ‘chambers’/ at the 
various posts formed the units of this confederation. There 
were “ chambers” at Amsterdam, Middleburg, Rotterdam, Delft» 
Hoorn and Enkhuizen and*each of these chambers had its own 
ships for trade Vith the East. The chambers kept their ovn, 
accounts of the ships they were sending to the East. The 
governing body of the Dutih East India Company was a board 
of directors consisting of 60 members. Amsterdam had the 
laigest representation in the board; one third of the directfflcs 
* 25 



were chosen by the Amsterdam chamber. Middlebtirg selecteci 
one fifth of the total number of Directors. Rotterdam, delft, 
Hoom,' and Enkhuizen chose seven members each to the board. 
The supreme administrative body was the Council of Seventeen^— 
usually known as the “ Seventeen,” Eight out of the seventeen 
members were appointed by the Amsterdam chamber which was 
the predominant unit. The Council had its sessions tor six years 
ai Amsterdam and for two years at Middlebiurg. (The council of 
Seventeen was often referred to as the Amsterdam Council). The 
Council arranged for the sail of ships fixing the number each 
chamber had to send and also fixing the dates for (heir sail. 
The council met only three times a year, but there .were special 
committees of the council for carr5ang on the routine busihess of 
admmistration. 

• The chief officer in charge of the administration of the 
Compamy’s Eastern possessions was the Governor General. He 
was as«sted by a council of nine members, each one to be in 
chmge of a separate dep>artment. For example, there was one 
cmmsercial expert, one naval expert, one chief army officer, (me 
advocate general and jurist and one director general for the 
factories. 'The Governors of Moluccas, Amboyna, Banda and 
Cmomandel were the other members of the Council. The 
GovenuM’ Genera] enjoyed almost sovereign powers in the Council. 
The Director General was the officer next in importance to the 
Governor General. All questions relating to the eastern trade 
were decided by the Governor General’s Coimcil without being 
influenced by the instructions from the Home Governnient. The 
Home Government not being in direct acquaintance with the 
circumstances of the East usually allowed sovereign authority to 
the Governor General and Council for all affairs relating to the 
Ccsnpany’s administration in these parts. The membership of the 
Governor General's council was not fixed as nine. In some years 
there were only eight members, four of whom would be with the 
Gov^ch* General at Batavia. The Governor General bad always 
aeosti^vote; 

Calletti treats the different services of the Dutch^EastHndia 
Goiotpaity under six bea<£ngs political, ecclesiastical, military, 
mecffcal and artisan. ^ 

. There were various grades in the polical services, e. g,, 
a^l^^tke, junior assistant, assistant book' keeper, umier 


merchant, merchant, upper merchant. In each settlement there 
was a Governor'm: a Commander or a Director as the head oi 
this hierarchy of officers. Thew officers were entitled to certain 
commissions and afiowances besides their regular salmry. I'hdr 
salaries per month were as follows:— 


Governor 

200 GuUdors 

Malabar Cammander 

150—180 „ 

Upper merchant 

80—100 „ 

Merchant 

60— 70 „ 

Under merchant 

40 

Book keeper 

30 

Assistant 

24— 26 „ 

Junior Assistant 

16— 20 

Apprentice 

9— ro 


The officers received allowances for lodgipg and provisions, 
which alraort amounted to their respective salaries. In M a l a b ar 
there was a Commander* incharge of the settlements on the coast. 
From the writings of Moens, we know how the Commanders 
before his time were making enormous profits by .{nivate 
trade. But that system was disallowed and the Commanders 
were given 5% commission on the profits of the Company. The 
salary of the Commander was no douht not very attractive. JBnt 
his total income including all his commissions and allowance 
amounted to nearly 3,000 pounds a year. 

The ditferent fortresses, military settlements and factories in 
Malabar wwe under the supreme control of the. Commander at 
Cochin. At Cochin, the head quarters of the Dutch in Malal^, 
there was a second-in-coimcil to assist the Commander. In. the 
time of Gollenesse there were ax under<mer(ffiants, J5 booh 
keepers, 24 assistants, and 19 apprentices. Thus there ^-e 66 
members in Cochin belonging to the Political service. At Quilon 
there were g members of the political service and at Oannan(»e 
four. There were residents at Porakkad, Ponnani and oth^ 
places. But many of these establishments were redact consi<fer- 
ably and in the time of Moens there wejre only 43 officers of the 
Pohtical sffiTvice at Cochin, two at Quilen and one each at 
Cranganore, Kayamkulam and PoraUad. 

1 . 'Mo^ -was given the tide gt " Goverqor ” being an extnHird^a^ 
member of the Council of India. 
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The constitution of the political service in Malabar closely 
resembled that of Batavia. The Commander was assisted by a 
comicil of nine. Here also, the membership of the council was 
hot strictly fixed. Sometimes there were nine .members in the 
council, some times only seven. The main departments under the 
charge of the councillors were the warehouses and store house, 
the treasury, the post office, the trade office and the political 
secretariat. The members of the council were styled as 
' ‘ Honourable.” There were subordinate officers in the political 
service called " administrators.” In the factories also there were 
political committees to assist the chief officer. Many of the 
Dutch settlements were under officers who h^ the rank of 
“ under merchants.” 
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In the ecclesiastical service of the Company the ‘ Preacher ’ 
was the highest officer. The Preacher was also the head of the 
educational department as education and rdigion were not 
separated in those days. There were many deacons under the 
preacher and they were expected to carry on some missionary 
activity. The Preachers were generally proficient in the verna¬ 
cular and Portuguese, as a knowledge of these was highly 
necessary for religious instruction. The Preacher’s salary was 
90—120 guilders, the deacon's 24—36 guilders and the school 
master’s 7—15. All these officers received allowances for house 
rent, fire wood and food besides their salaries. In Cochin there 
were one pr^cher’ and two deacons. 

The chief officers of the military service wer& a serjeant 
major and a chief engineer with their head quarters at Batavia. 
Below them there w;ere captains, captains-lieutenant, lieutenants, 
ensigns, serjeants, corporals and privates. There were supmor 
officers in the army like Brigadier, Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Major. Their salaries were as follows:— 


Brigadier 

.. 360 

guilders. 

Colonel 

250 


Lt. Colonel 

.■ 200 


Majm 

150 


Serjeant l^jor * 

i2o 


Captain 

.. 80- 

$ 

-100 guilders. 


1 . Vissclier was a preacher of the Dutch in Cochin dnrin* the 
m7—1?23V 
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Captain Lieutenant 

70 

guilders. 

Lieutenant 

50— 

60 

Ensign 

40 

» 

Serjeant 

. 20 


Corporal 

14 

*» 

Private 

9. 

f* 


The salary for the Chief Engineer was 140 guilders a month. 


The Chief Military (Mcer for the Duch garrisons in Malabar 

had usually the rank of a Captain. There were under the Captain 

one Captain-Lieutenant, four Lieutenants and six Ensigns. These 

office were in charge of the European armies in Malabar. There 

was one Captain assisted by two Lieutenants and one Ensign f<nr 

the other armies of the Dutch in Malabar (Malayan, Eurasian 

and native troops.) There were also one Captain and one 

Lieutenant in charge of the artillery. 

* ■ 

The Chief Officers of the naval department were Commander, 
Captain-at-sea, Captain-Lieutenant-at-sea, Skipper and Lieu¬ 
tenant. Their salaries were as follows:— 


Commander 
Captain-at-sea 
'Captain Lieutenant-at-sea 
Skipper 

Lieutenant ' 


120 guilders. 
100 


80 

60 

48 


>> 


There were other naval officers like chief maritime officer, 
port officer and master attendant who were in charge of the ports. 
At Cochin there was only one maritime officer who had the 
command of the port and the sea. 

The Surgeon General with his headquarters at Batavia was 
the Chief Medical Officer. He.was assisted by upper surgeons, 
sergeons and under surgeons. The salaries were as follows:— 
Surgeon General 80 guilders. 

Upper surgeons 45—63 ',, 

Surgeons and under surgeons 14—30 „ 

In Malabar the Chief Medical Officer bad the rank of an 
uppor surgeon. There were many ^geons and under surgeons 
also in Malabar. In Cochin there were about 8-zi suigeons. 

. The dhiM offico^ of the A^isan sovice were the inspector M 
fwtffications and superintendent of the press; There were many 
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subordinate officers of this department in Malabar empl(qred for 
ship-building and fortification. There were also many smiths, 
carpenters, masons, etc., in the service of the Company. 

The distinctive feature of the administration of the Dutch 
East India Company was “ efficiency.’’ The Dutch realised that 
" good management was of great unportance to the Company and 
that good servants of greater importance.” Moens wrote: 
“Good service and good servants are bound up with one 
another as effect and cause. Hence, it is time beyond dispute 
that where the best servants are, there things are done best.” 
Therefore the Dutch always took care to secure efficient officers 
for the service of their Company. Liberal salaries were given to 
their servants in order to ensure dficiency of work. Still there 
seem to have been many. “ desraters ” from the company’s smdce. 
Moens speaks with great regret about the desertions of DeXannoy 
and Du5wenschot. While he does not appreciate their action, he 
deplores the circumstances that led to it. Even though they 
were men of real merit, no recognition was given to their services 
in the Company and it was their discontent that pursuaded them 
to remain in the services of Travancore. Gollenesse knew that it 
was impossible ” to.make all the croocked sticks straight.” Still 
he advised his successor to “ remember the deserving when 
opportunity offered and to recommend them to the Right 
Worshipfuls.” Moens also pleaded for giving attractive encourage¬ 
ments to the servants of the Company lest the Company should 
miss the benefits of their talents. But he believed that much 
depended on the chief of the settlements. " For if he sets a good 
example in everything, ” says Moens, “ and himsdlf does notbii^ 
which the whole world may not know and so need not be afraid 
of any one, is conscientious in his work, treats every<me severely 
or kindly according to his merits, and before .aU has a head on 
hia shoulders, then those who would like to commit malfuactices 
will thini twice before doing so.” 

Besides Europeans, the Cmnpany had in its services large 
numbers of Topasses, Lascoiins and Mukhavas. The Topasses 
ware formerly in the services of the Port^nese. Alta* the 
arrival of the'Dutch the majority of them had taken up services 
with than. Most of the gardeo| and fields of the Company 
were tented ont to the Topas^. 'They were also employ^ in . 
the .slufHbiifida^ yard and in the anitiiy. Soine 9^^ as 


caipeators, si^e as soldieis and some as interpreters. Tte 
service of interi»etars was highly necessary for the I>utcb 
especially when, they were dealing with criminal cases in the 
courts. The great defect about the native interpreters was that 
they could not understand the Dutch language clearly and 
distinctly. When a native witness was to be exaniined in a cour^ 
of law, it was necessary that the clerk of the comrt ^ould under¬ 
stand the evidence without any mistake. But often many grave 
mistakes were committed by the native interpreters who transla¬ 
ted the vernacular into Dutch. The Dutch Commanders were 
always complaining about the want of efficient interpreters who 
should have not only an “idea clara” but also an “idea 
distincta.” Moens keenly felt the difficulty in employit^ 
incompetent native interpreters and suggested that Europeans 
should take pains to learn the vernacular tongue. He suggested 
that the small European boys who came to Malabar along with 
their parents should be taught the Vernacular and Dutch 
languages throughly with a view to making them interpreters. 

The Topasses h ad certain exclusive privileges as servants of 
the Company, e. g., they alone could sell refreshments to the 
Company’s ships. Gollenesse was frequently complaining about 
the disloyalty of the Topasses who were r^ularly deserting the 
Company’s service. By the regulation of September 26, 1739 the 
Dutch authorities were persuading the deserters to come back to 
the Company’^ services. A general pardon was assured to the 
deserters; stilj it was not sufficient inducement for their return. 

The Lascorins who* were employed in the services of the 
Comirnny were Christians who accepted the Romish faith in the 
dkys of the Portv^ese. They served the Company mainly as 
sellers. Gollenesse says that about 300 Lascorins deserted the 
Company’s service and took with them their muskets alsor 

The Mukkavas (Christian fishermen) were largely employ^ 
as coolies by the Dutch for the construction of fortresses and 
buildings. Some of them were ipcruited as soldiers also. 

JOMCaL'ADMINISTKATION 

The Dutch Atsied at the e^ablishment of a h^h standard d 
justice in their possessions, '^here was a court of justice at 
Cochin presided by the Second-in-Coondland Chief Administrator, 
ib^t of the- manbers of the political council were m^b^s of the 
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Bench and they settled all civil and criminal casess. There 
was also a subordinate court at Cochin dealing with Small casesi 
It was presided over by a member of the political council. 

Formerly the Chief of the settl^ent—the Commander— 
used to be the president of the court of jusice' also. But later 
the judicial functions were vested in the Second-in-Council. 
This change was brought about after the trial and p unishm ent 
of the Ceylon Governor Perter Vvyst in 1732. The Commanders 
were strictly forbidden from interfering in the affairs of judical- 
administration. They werg to approve of the decisions of the 
Court in criminal cases with the advice of their Council. If they 
coTild not approve of the sentence they could stay its execution 
till the final decision of the ease came from Batavia. But even 
though the Commander was formally forbidden from interfering 
in the affairs of the court, it was his duty as chief of the settle¬ 
ment to see that the administration of justice was properly done. 
Moehs. gives nine important suggestions for the consideration of 
the Commander in this respect. 

(1) “When appointing judges,of the court of justice, he 
shotild take special care and pay much attention to selecting the 
best men available at the station. 

(2) He should make the members of this court understand 
the delicacy, importance and responsibility of their office...... 

that a judge must exercise neither excessive severity nor 
misplaced leniency, but be nothing more than an ^ecutor of the 
laws which he must weigh with the acts done or the facts of the 
suit according to the circumstances of ea^h particular case. 

(3) The Chief should not Usten to the complaints of htigante 
who have lost their case in the civil court. That would only 
encourage people to show disres^t to the court of law. 

(4) The Chief can be considerate towards the loser in a 
civil case by hdping him to file an appeal to the proper judicial 
authorities. 

(5) If the judge for some reason refuses theToser permission 
to app^, the Chief may then make the loser im 4 erstand.that a 
way of appeal is still left him, namely, by making ap{fiiciti<»i to 
the judge (ad quern) for permissic^ to appeal. 

(fi) The Chief may advise the judge to clarify his judgment 
if it is nnintelligible without prejudicii^ the former jud gme nt. 
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(7) The Chief may recommend prompt hearing and disposal 
of cases for avoiding delay. 

(8) The Chief ^^old not grant any ‘ committimus ’ except 
in cases which the Supreme authority has reserved to itself. 

(9) In criminal cases he should take care to make a distinc¬ 
tion between crimes which directly concern the Compands own 
interests apd all other crimes.” 

Usually the Commanders did not interfere in the regular 
course 8f judicial administration. But the formal consent of the 
Commander was necessary for the execution of the smitences. 
P the Commander disagreed with the judgment in any^ particular 
case, he could stay the execution of the sentence and refer the 
matta: for the final decision of the Batavian Council which was 
the supreme authority in everything. But there were no 
occassions for such interferent;e' from the Batavian Council, 
hike the other branches of administration, the judicial adminis¬ 
tration of the Dutch was also perfect and sound. 


Conclusion 


The Dutch period covering more than a century and a 
quarter was of great political importance as it witnessed certain 
fundamental changes in the political system of the country. 
Evai -though the Dutch interfered frequently in the internal 
politics of the country, their history is not stained by any acts 
of enmity or barbarism. Comparing the Pcartuguese and the 
Dutch administrations of Malabar, Nh. Panikker says.^ *' Unlike 
the Portuguese, the Dutch never claimed that th^ had conquered 
India m any portion of it. As their pretensions were less and 
their deare to do profitable trade evident, they caused less fric¬ 
tion and created less trouble than the Portuguse.Calculat¬ 

ing, matter-of-fact, and wdl-trcuned in the doubtful art of 
diplomat^, the Dutch presented a striking contrast to the 
arrogant and incompetent Portuguese whose finances were always 
on the brink of bardoruptcy, but whose jnetensions were never 

1. Malabar and the Dutch, K. M. Panikkar, P, 167—168. 

' 26 . 



less than those of universal dominion and Empire.*’ The hai^hty 
and thoroughly selfish policy of the Portuguse had made them 
extremely impopular with the princes and peojde of Malabar. 
It must be said to the credit of the Dutch that they were not 
hated by any section of the people of Malabar in any period of 
their stay in the country. The Dutch had always viewed with 
disapproval the high-handed policy of the Portuguese in Malabar. 
We find in the writings of all the Dutch admim'strators severe 
criticism of the Portuguese methods and poUcy. Thi Dutch 
always took pride in considering themselves better civilized than 
the Portuguese who, according to them, were no better than 
barbarianl. The name of the Portuguese had become a by-worH 
for cruelty and even to-day the word ‘ Parahki ’ is used m 
Malayalam to ref«r to barbarism. The Dutch rule appeared as 
a relieving substitute for the Harsh reign of the Portuguese. The 
scorn and contempt the Dut^ had for the Portuguese policy is 
dearly evident from the writings of Nieuhoff and others. When 
Nieuhoff was sent to Quilon, Travancore and other parts to 
arrange for trade agreements with the native rulers, the ministers 
of Travancore accused him for the harsh treatment the Dutch 
had accorded to the Queen of Quilon. He asked Nieuhoff 
" whether the Dutch would do less than the Portuguese had 
done.” Nieuhoff replied: “ If we should follow the foot-steps 
of the Portuguese we must be guilty likewise of the same 
enormities, in murdering, plun^ring, etc,, things not custmu?^ 
with us, the intention of o»r Company beiug to nuuntain eviny 
one in his right, and establish a free conunerce without interrup¬ 
tion.” As we have already stated, the Dutch came to MalaV r 
as merchants and wanted only to remain as merchants.. The 
role the Company played as a sover^n authmity was only 
an accident m its histtoy. But the Porti^oese came to Malabar 
as mwchants, nwaters and nnsMonaries. TTiBy wanted to be 
all thfee at the same time and di^berately soi^ht to 
achieve this object. 

"nie Dutch rule in Malabar did not leave any pmnanent 
maria aathe Pm^uese did. The Porti^uese language ia eVm 
tii.day known to some jHurtsof Malabar and many Portuguese 
mm have crej^ into the V»nacHlar. The re%k)n of fte 
JPmtugoese continues in all vigour'^and force on the Malater 
smd me converts to their faith remain faithful to their reiigiitm. 
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The most indelible mark of the Portuguese .rule in Malabar is 
the mixed caste of Topasses who even to-day i<^w the (dd 
PcHluguese traditidbs. But viewed«from the standp<^t dF 
leaving permanent results, the Dutch nile was very unimpcniant. 
It was only a passing cloud. The Dutch language is nowh^e 
spdcen, the Dutch traditicms are nowhere in vogue, and even 
the Dutch rel^on has disappeared from the country. Duf ihe 
Dutch are remembered by the Malayalees for their liberal and 
large-hearted policy. The Dutch in general upheld the cause <rf 
hcmesty and justice. They never allowed their servants to 
commit any malpractices in the country or to be cruel towards 
the local inhabitants. They always paid due respect to the 
H^abar princes and chieftains and were very polite in their 
rekticms with them. Even thoi^h they were zealous champions 
of the Protestant fajth, they never allowed religious fanatidstn to 
override theif sense of duty. They showed great respect to the 
traditional ceremonies and rel^ious observan(»s of the Malayalees. 
They even considered it their duty to protect the religious rights 
of the local inhabitants. We have referred to the strong attitude 
taken by Governor Angelbeck against the slaughter of cows. 
This is sufficient indication of their concern and respect for the 
religion and beliefs of the natives. In all these things the Dutch 
oSer a brilliant contrast to the Portuguese. Once a Dutch man 
asked a Portuguese priest at Goa, “ When do you imagine the 
sway of my^countiymen will melt like that of yours in India ?*’ 
Promptly came the reply: “ As soon as the wickedness of your 
nation shall exceeed that of my people.” But students of Dutch 
history in Malabar know perfectly well that the vrickednfess of 
the Dutch. was never the reason for their disappearance. 

We have referred to some of the hnmanitarimi activities of 
the Dutch in Malabar like the Orphanage and the Leper Asylum. 
The Dutch ^nt liberal sums for the bos|Htal, and many of the 
Cmnpjaay’s (^cers and their wives took keen intermt in tiiese 
charitable institutions. Smne Commanders had made thoaselves 
very popular with the local inhabitants during their stay in the 
connhry. Scknie of them could converse in Malayalam witimpt' 
(ikfifedty and to(^ a keen interest in the local traditkais and 
histoiy of the country. The putch admmislratms, even ttoui^ : 
mainly intmested in conunerce, were keen observers of thii^ api 
inland critical students of history. The Henuffirs of itoe^ 


and the letters of Visscher are priceless treasure—chouses of 
information about Malabar and its history. Van Rheede’s 
‘ Hortus Malabaricus ’ has immortalised the memory of the 
Dutch relations with Malabar. Van Rheede made an extensive 
study of the vegetable products of the country. Special agents 
were sent to the different highlands and forests of the country to 
collect all available specimens of plants. He classified them 
into different groups and gave their distinctive names in the 
Sanskrit, Malayalam and Latin languages. A comprehensive 
report about the distinctive usefulness of these plants and also 
their sketches were included in his valuable book. It took many 
years for the book to be completed and edited. The first volume 
was printed in 1686 at Amsterdam and the twelfth (last) volume 
in 1703. Van Rheede had the able assistance of many Malayialee 
and Portuguese scholars in the production of this comprehensive 
book. The names of the plants in Malayalam were given by the 
Konkanies like Ranka bhattan, Vinayaka Pandithar and Appu 
bhattan and an Ezhava by name Itty Achuthan. The sketches 
of these plants were rendered in the Portuguese language drawn 
by the Carmelite Priest, Mathaeus at Cochin. The details about 
• these plants were rendered in the Portuguese language by 
Emmanuel Camerio and they were translated into latin by 
Herman Van Douep the Government Secretary. The name of the 
plant is given below every sketch in Malayalam and Latin. 
Probably Malayalam types were for the first time made in Europe 
for this purpose. 

The Dutch rule in general was conducive to the development 
of trade and industries. The Dutch gave a fillip to the pepper 
• trade of Malabar and gave wide advertisement to Malabar pepper 
in the world markets. Commanders like Gollenessee and Moens 
introduced new methods for the improvement of cotton fabrics. 
New systems of dyeing and printing were introduced into the 
country by these Commanders. The Dutch also rendered 
valuable service to the Malabar puinces in giving training to thmr 
Soldiers in new methods of warfare. The Dutch popularised' 
'western weapons of warfare and their example was followed by 
many lool princes. Some of the Dutch officers were taken into 
the %rvkes of the Native Stages. We have seen how tJ» 
tondcto of De Lannoy were useful for the training up of the 
TraVanct^e atony and the construction of the fortiflcatii^. The 
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engineering skill of the Dutch was made use of by the local Rajas 
on many occasions. 

One important point that should be remembered about the 
Dutch rule of Malabar is that, their power declined not because 
of the decay of their administration but because of the rase 
of certain circumstances over which ■ they had no control. 
Usually the influence of a particular power disappears when it 
declines of its own accord. But that was not the case of 
the Dutch in Malabar. The Dutch administration was efficient 
and sound from beginning till end. There was no deteriora¬ 
tion In the S3rstem of the management of the Company’s affairs. 
On the other hand, it is worth while to note that the Dutch took 
special care and attention for securing efficiency of administration 
towards the latter part of their reign in Malabar. But, their 
disappearance was due to certain outside factors. The first 
factor was the rise of Marthanda Varma and the consequent 
progress of Travancore as a powerful State The next was the 
invasion of the Mysoreans. The last was the strong rivalry of 
the English. Marthanda Varma dealt the death below to the 
Dutch Company, the Mysoreans hastened its death, the English 
effected it. . ' , 



APPENDIX I 


List of Dutch Commanders at Cochin 


Hostaart 

Peter de Bitter .. 1 

Charles Valk^borg .. J 

LudolS Colsto 

Hendrick Adriaan Van Rheede 


Jacob 

Martin Huysniian 
Glllmer Vorsbury 
Isaac Van Dielen 
SwaardekroOn 
Peter Cocsaart (acting) 
• Magnes Wickelman 
W. Moerman 
Barent Ketel 
J. Hertenberg 
De. Jong 
A. Maten 

J, S. Van Gollen^e 
Siersma 
C. Stevens 
Le Haye 
C. Cunes 
C. De Jong 
G. Wayetman 
C. Breekpot 
C. L. Snett 
Adrian Moens 
Van Angelbeck 
Van Spall 


Captured Cochin in 1663. 
Commissioners ui charge 
. of the fwt. 

First Govemmr. 
1673—1677 
1677—1678 
i68d—1681 . 
1684—1686 
1687—1693 
1693—1698 
1698 

1698—1701 
1705—1709 
1709—1716 
1717—1724 
1724—1731 
1731—1735 

1735—1743 
1743—174S 

1748—1750 

1750— 1751 

1751— 1757 . 
1757—1761 
.1761—^1764 
1764—1769 
1769—1771 
1771—1781 
1781—1793 

1793—1795 


APPENDIX II 


Chronoi^y of events Krlating to the History of the 
Dutch in Malabar 


Year. 


Event. 

1 , ■ ^ 

1594 


! Hoatman organised a sail to the East. 

1595 

April 2 

A dcet four vessels under Houtman sailed 
to the ^st. 

1601 


^teen Dutch' ships sailed to the East. 

1602 

Mar. 20 

FormatioD of the Dutch East India Company.' 

1608 

Oct. 13 

1 

Dutch s^Bed a treaty with the Zamorin for 
"the rum and destruction of the Portu¬ 
guese.” 

i6io 


Arrival of the Dutch in Ceylon. 

1619 


Establishment of Dutch power in Batavia. 

1658 

Dec. 29 

Seized the Portuguese fortress at Quilon. 

^ 1661 

Feb. 10 

Aftival of th^ Dutch at Ayako'tta. 

1661 

Mar. 12 

Paliath Achen entered into an s^reonent 
with the Dutch on Board the 'Mt^caat 
boom.’ 

1661 


The Dutch made an unsuccessful attack on 
Cochin. Dutch captured Quilon and Craaga- 
ncire. 

1662 

Peb. 

The Dutch took the palace of the Ranee of 
Coch^l ati 4 h>adc hct iwisoner. 

1662 

Otet 25 

The Duhh fences returned to Cochin under 
Hustgart. 

Van (hens ioiuQd the Dutch at Cochin. 

1662 

Nov. 





Year. ' 

1 

1 Month. 

' Event. 

1663 

1 

Jan. 8 

Cochin capitulated to the Dutch. 

1663 

Mar. 20 

The Dutch concluded a treaty with the Raja 
ot Cochin who consented to become their 
vassal. 

1667 


The Dutch possessions in Malabar and on the 
western coast were placed under the Cochin 

1 command. 

1680 


j N^otiations wdth the Portuguese for the 
; exchange or sale of the Catholic institutions. 

1689 


! Adoption into the Cochin Raja’s family.' 

I 

1691 

H 

0 

i 

i Chettwaye given to the Zamorin by the, 
j Dutch. 

1697 


Reduced the fortifications at Cochin. Cranga- 
nore, Cannanore and Quilon. 

1701 to 
1710 


War between the Dutch and the Zamorin. 

1710 

Jan. 

Raja of Cranganore reinstated in his original 
possessions. 

1714 


Dispute between the Dutch and Zamorin over 
Chettwaye. 

ms 


Zamorin invaded Cochin. 

mi 


Peace concluded between the Dutch and the 
Zamorin. 

1739 

- 

Raja of Quilmi died and his territorks 
amalgamated vdth Kayamkulam. 

1742 


Dutch fort at Quilon attacked by Travancme 
forces—^Travancore troops beaten off.. 

1763 

Oct. 15 

Cochin ^ja met the Dutch amba^adorat 
H^velikara where they attempted to ikgoti- 
ate a peace with Travancore. ’ . 
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Year. 

I 

1 Month, 

f Event. 

1753 

Aug. 15 

Treaty of Mavelikara. between Travanocnre 
and the Dutch. 

. 1757 


300 European and 17,000 coloured troops 
arrived at Cochin from Batavia. 

1757 to 

1758 


Raja of Cochin and the Dutch formed ui 
alliance to drive out the Zamorin. 

1758 

i 

The Dutch relieved the Chettwaye fort. The 
Travancore lines constructed. 

1762 


\ 

The Raja of Travancore defeated the Zanunin 
and restored to the Cochin Raja his lost 
possessions. 

1766 


Hyder invaded Malabar. 

1766 

April 

Dutch Commissioners met Hyder at Calicut 
to assert their rights and privileges. 

1775 


Travancore purchased from the Dutch certain 
territories. 

1776 


Tippu took Cranganore and Ayrom. 

1776 

Nov. 13 

The Dutch fort at Chettwaye was compelled 
to surrender to the Mysoreans. 

1778 

»Jan. 8 

The Dutch took the palace of the Crangancne 
Raja. 

1778 

Bfar. 3 

The Mysoreans attacked tiw (kmiganmne 
Palace and cranpelled the Dutch to letae 
to their fort. 

; 1789 


The Dutch sold the fort of Crai^^ore to the 
Tiai^core Raja. 

1789 

« 

A^-; 

C^an^nore and Palliport soi(,d by the Patch 
to Travanccae. 

1 ■ ' 

Tii^ seized the Travanoxe ^oeS, 

. -'7 -rvV 

1790 

A|vi} 






Year. | 

Month. 

Event. 

1790 

i -Mar. 7 1 

i 

Tippn seized the Cranganore fcart. 

1790 


Treaty between the Cochin Raja and the 
English. ^ 

1791 


Disputes between the Dutch and the Cochin 
^ja over the Konkanies. 

1791 


The Dutch handed over Chettwaye to the 
Zamorin. 

1795 

Feb. 24 

The Dutch at Cochin ordered Stadthddar 
to admit the British to their possesions. 

1795 

Sep. 6 

Conference at Cochin between Major Petrie. 
Mr. Stevenon and Van Spall. 

1795 

Oct 19 

The fortress of Cochin surrendered to the 
English. 


APPENDIX III - 


Translation of the Agreement between Travancore and the 
Dutch for the purchase of the fort of Cranganore and the outpost 
of Ayakotta:— 
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“ The enlightened and powrerful king of Travancore, Wanji 
Bala Marthanda Rama Varma has sent his first State Minister 
and Dewan the respectable Kesava Pillai to the Most Worshipful 
John Gerrard Van Angelbeck, Governor of the Netherlands India 
.and Commands the forces of the Enlightened and Powerful 
" Netbarlands Company in the Malabar coast with the intention 
of pnr chasing hrom the Company the fort of Cranganore and the 
post of Ayakotta with the gardens and lands belonging thereto, 
having consulted and n^tiated upon this it was adjusted Up(Hl 
the following conditions:— 

“TheDewui Kesava Pillay has bought for his master ai^ 
, Hon. Governor Van Ai^elbeck on |:he part of the Compan)f IraS 
wdd to the Idqg of Travancore for &e just sum of three bi^Mhed 
Surat Mupees, the fort oj<^'Crahganore and ^lej^t ^ 


Ayakotta with the cannon and ordinance belonging to them as 
, they now -stand together yrith the Powder magazine though 
no small arms or any other effects and further the following lands 
and gardmis.:— 5 

The Moskaton island now leased for Rupe^ 390. 

The garden of Kilo Barki now leased for Rupees 115. 

The garden of Ascencio de Rosa leased for Rupees 190. 

The garden of Nagachetty leased for Rupees 164. 

Tte garden of Hendrick Meyer leased for Rupees 230. 

Garden of Babo Probo leased for Rupees 64. 

The garden of Alewyn leased for Rupees 310. 

The garden of Dama Moona leased for Rupees 1220. 

T^e garden of Arekel Ittooppoo leased for Rupees 199. 

The garden of Konoto Barki leased for Rupees 115. 

“The purchase and sale is i^eed to upon this conditiqn that 
the King of Ikavancore shall not hinder the navigation of the 
river past the fort eithm’ to the Company's vessels or in the 
vessels of the King of Cochin or their subjects whether the same 
be empty or loaded with rice, paddy or goods of any descriptiop 
as also all floats of wood and bamboos, etc., in a word all goods 
whatever without exception shall pass and repass -free and 
without hindrance, nor shall there be any new tax putupon them. 

“The King promises solemnly that the fire wood which most 
be brought from above Cranganore shall not be prevented on aity 
pretext or taxed with any duty whatever, but on the contrary 
that he will assist all in Ms power to forward the firewood to 
Cochin by every possible means. 

“The Lepers’ House at Palliport with the buildings, gardens 
£ind further ground be]oi^;ing to it to remain in the foil and free 
possesskm of the Company.. 

“The Rcnnish Church at Cranganme and Ayakotta stand 
fimn ancient times under the Company and most remain under 
tfaran. The King shall not interfere with the same m with tiie 
inismis. The Christians are to remain vassals of the Cmnpony 
and must not be burdened with any new tax. 

“The Parson’s house at P^port wMdi the Governor erected 
and'gave as a {nesent b 
and no npw bmdens be 


> the clurch dtall remain with the Church 
penni^ed, „ , 


/ 
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“The inhabitants shall keep'their gardens and lands that 
they now possess as private property.;^nch as are^Christians 
remain the same as the Catholic Christian vassals of the Cmnpany 
and must not thus under any ‘pretence be burdened with addi¬ 
tional taxes, only paying to the king the sum they formerly paid 
to the Company. 

“The King promises before the delivery of the aforesaid 
fort and lands to make a payment in ready money of Rupees 
Fifty thousand and the four following years in equal instalments 
by furnishing an account of pepper annually to the amount of - 
Rupees Sixty two thousand five hundred, for the better security 
of which and as lawful debtors the merchants David R'^aby, 
Ephraim Cohem and Ananda Setty bound themselves. V 

“All this n^otiated in the fort of Codun in the year Koilang 
nine hundred and seventy four and on the nineteenth of the 
month of Karkadagom or the thirty first July Seventeen dgbty 
tape.'* 


APPENDIX IV 

The Text of the Treaty betweeh the Dutch 
AND THE English 


Propositions of the Dutch. 

The Governor in Council of 
Co chin proposes to Major Petrie 
of the 77th R^fiment Command¬ 
ing the detachments of the 
Xing's and E. I. C's^. troops, to 
svnmidm’ this place on the 20th 
of this monfh and requests at the 
sanoe time that all hostilities may 
cease. 


w , 

4’A 

fls: 

' - 


:0s.4 


Article X 

l^e.i^cers of the garrison and 
the miBitaty tiiat jiave defended 
Codite w 91 with all the honours 


Answers of the English. 

The garrison of Cochin will 
be prisoners and the fort giv«j ’ 
over to His Great Britannic 
Majesty tommrow noon at 
twelve O'clock at which time 
the Bay gate and the New 
gate shall be delivered over to 
such detachments as Majm 
Petrie will cuda’ to 
possession of them. 

Article z 


I 

S 


The garrison will march 
I requested and 1^ db^ 
dr aims on tim 

4 ♦ 
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of war march out from the Bay 
gate t<^ether with their aims, 
baggage, flying, colours, beating 
of drtuns a^d lighted matches as 
also two cannoois «rith their ap¬ 
purtenances. 

Article 2 

All ofhcers and solders which 
are of thS garrison of Cochin will 
with as little delay as possible be 
transported either to Batavia 
or Ceylon at the expense of the 
English Government in English 
vessels. 

Article 3 

The said officers and soldiers 
will take with them all their 
effects without their being liable 
to any search. Their servants 
and daves; whilst those that are 
married will likewise be at liberty 
to bike thdr families with them. 

Article 4 

The Governor, the members of 
Council and all servants of Police 
and Trade, *Chorcbmen, MUitaiy 
and Naval, and other servants in 
the pay of the Dutch Company as 
also an the inhabitants of Cochin 
eithtf Europeans, or natives will 
be at liberty to Iwld their perwns 
and pn^rty movable and im- 
movalfle m^handize and other 
effects without being thorein 
m^est^ or obstructed on any 
hie^imt whatsoever. 

Article 5 

the fwcgoitel is also 
onder^oed, tegardbg the libAiy 
irf the Pactte and Reddeixof 
’P^ea, J- Scheits, wlm is/mw 


when they must retirei)ad£ as 
prisoners of war. 


Article 2 

Cannot be granted; about 
the garrison, it will be disposed 
of as the C-in-C may deem 
proper. 

i 

Article 3 

Allowed, excepting with res¬ 
pect to slaves, a name un¬ 
known in the British dominions 


Article i 

All private properties will 
be sacred. . 


Article s 

A reasonable time* will W 
aliowed him to settle; ^ 
affaks, teit he mud^, 
ridered as a prisoner of 
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employed here in keeping the 
Company’s mrarcantile bodss and 
he must be allowed to retnm to 
his station to receive his office. 

Article 6 

The Governor, the members 
of the Council and all servants 
of Police and Trade, the Church¬ 
men and further servants in pay, 
will be at liberty to take th^ 
families, male and finale, slaves 
and also their possessions either 
to Batavia or Ceylon and they 
will be granted there to at the 
expense of the British Govern¬ 
ment the nec^sary ships and 
transports. 

Article 7 

The funds* belonging to the 
(h:][dian Collie and the poor 
House will not be confiscated or 
seized upon, diey bmng money 
of orphans and the poor. 

Article 8 

All officers and servants, civil 
and political, of the Company 
who may wish to remain at this 
place as private individuals shall 
be granted the protection of the 
British flag. 

Article 9 

All marcantile articles, am¬ 
munitions, aftillery goods, amis,. 
provisions and other articles 
winch belong to the Company- 
arid are |dund at this place will 
hu|hfolly be made over accord- 
uij$ to a specific statemrat to the 
t^hlmsssajates that wiB be appoin- 


Ariide 6 

This is replied to in the 
second article. 


Article 7 

The funds mentioned in this 
article will belong to His 
Great Britannic Majesty in so 
far that he will appoint per¬ 
sons over them for their 
management. 

Article 8 

All the inhabitants who are 
wiDing to remain and to take 
the oath of allegiance to His 
Great ^ Britaimic Majesty will 
in every respect be treated as 
British subjects. 

- Artideg 

Evaything mentionmi in 
this article will be faithfully 
delivered ovct to such pwsmis 
as Major Petrie willaj^xnnt 
hereafter t6 dispose there 
^ut. agreeably to the dirty- , 
wn of His Great 
Jfajesty. 



Hi 


ted to receive them and the 
specified list will in duplicate be 
duly delivered to Major Petrie. 

Arfide lo 

The fortifications, the Govern¬ 
ment houses, all magazines and 
other public buildings t^longing 
to the Company will be kept as 
they are at present and not be 
demolished. 

Article ii 

The free exercise of the re¬ 
formed religion, as usual in the 
Dutch Church, where divine 
service is performed, will be 
permitted. 

Article 12 

The convent at VerapoUy and 
all other. Romish churches, as 
also the Heathen temples will 
receive the protection, that they 
have hitherto enjoyed, under the 
Dutch CcHopany. 

Artide 13 

All Topasses (half-castes) and 
inland Christians as also the 
Banyans, silversmiths, painters, 
washers and shoe-makers who 
are subjects and vassals of the 
Dutch Company will retain their 
property and also all privileges 
and proteetkms which they always 
h^ mijoyed the said Com¬ 
pany. 

ArHdt 14 

AH doaimeats, charters, resolu¬ 
tions 'anji ofli^ papers bdoi^;ing 
to this Government wiU withsut 
any search being made of tU^ 
be deUvwed ■ ovwr to the Gwer- 


Ariicle 10 

Regarding the fort of Cochin 
and all other public buildings 
they will be disposed of as the 
Commander-in-Chief or the 
Commanding Officer will think 
proper at the time. 

Article ii 

Allowed. 


Article 12 

The British Government 
everywhere protects religions 
exercises. 


Article 13 

Answered in the fourth and 
eighth articles. 


Article 14 

All Public Documeute and 
papers mast be deUvm'ed ova- 
to persons appointed toraceive 
them, but Mr. Van Sp^. will 
have -authen^ted -vooehm. 



nor, Mr. Van SjkiU in order lo be 
carried with him wherever he 
may be removed to. 

ArticU 13 

No one will occupy the Goverur 
ment House during (his) Mr. Van 
Spall’s stay at Cochin, but he 
vrill remain in it, unmolested. 

Article 16 

In case of any English desert- 
ors being found in the garrison 
of Cochin, they will be pardoned. 

Article ly 

All public papers. Notarial or 
Secretariat deeds which may in 
the least be to the s^urity of 
the possessions, belonging to the 
inhabitants of this place will be 
respected and preserved in the 
hands of those who hold that 
office in order to be made use of 
whenever required. 

Article 18 

The Auctioneer of the town 
the Sequester and the Curator 
(Trustees) wiU be supported in 
the recovering of all outstanding 
maaey and be therein protected 
by the usual officars of justice. 

Artideig 

■ After this ca|Htnlation shall 
have been agned, the new gate 
shall be made over to an English 
detachment of 50 to which 
an equal number of Dutch soi< 
ffiers ^lad be add^, to whom it 
be -><^a^ged that no Dutch 
shldier may get out and no 
CM&* may tu^ in, and 


of those wfaioh may concmi 
himsdd during hb management 
of Cochin. , 

Article 15 

Answered in the second 
article. 


Article 16 

All deserters.will absolutdy 
be given over. , 

Article ly 

Answered in the fourteenth 
artide. 


Article 18 

All inhabitants yrho ronain 

in Cochin will be subject to 

British Laws. 

> 


ArUde ig 

The gate of the fort of 
Cochin will be taken possestioo 
of by a detachment of British 
troops tomorrow noon at 
O'clock. The garrison wiQ be 
lodged as convenien% as.^ 
|circanistances will alio# 

|t can be dispoKd cd? 4 t(ere 
ftbout i^reeably to l^seeond 
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next day all the gates will be article. The ofSicers may re¬ 
taken possesion of by the tain their swords. 

English troops and the garrison 
of Cochin vdll retire to a certain 
place and remain there, until 
their departure for Batavia or 
Ceylon laying down their arms 
as usual with the exception of 
the officers Commanding them 
who will retain their swords. 

Article -zo ‘ Article 20 . 

All servants of the Company . Major Petrie is of opinion 
the Police the Military, the Navy that he has not the power to 
and oth^s in pay will be suppor- enter into such an Agreement 
ted by the F-ngiish Government on account of the Hon’ble 
until they are taken in English Company. The last part of 
vessels to the place of their this article has been answered ’ 
destination, either Batavia or in article 2 nd. 

Colombo. 

Article 21 Article 2I 


All sick and wormded now in Allowed, 
the hospital are to be treated , 

and maintained by the English 
, Government. 

The fulfilment of all the above Major Patrie consents to a 
stated articles and the manner of cessation of arms, until 4 
capitulatimi agreed to are to be o’clock in the momii^ at 
faithfully observed and signed which time Mr. Van Spall 
respectively by Major Petrie, the should declare whether or not 
Governor Van Spall and the he will accept the afore-m^- 
Counoil of this place. tioned articles of capitulation. 

19th October 1795. 11-30 f.m. 19th October 1795. 

(S^ed) J. L. Van Spall. (Signed) G. Petrie, 

P. J. De Can; Major, 77th Regiment, 

I. A. Cellarius. Commanding. 

„ I. H. Sdbmds. 

„ A. Imnel. 
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